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" Bat the greatest error of all is, xnistalcmg the ultimate end of knowledge ; for some 
men covet knowledge oat of a natural cnrioeily and inqnisitiTe temper; some to enter- 
tain the mind with rariely and delight; some for ornament and repotation; some for 
victory and contention; maay for lacre and a livelihood; and but lew for employing the 
Divine gift of reason to tibie ose and benefit of mankind. Thus some appear to seek in 
knowledge a coach for a searching spirit; others, a walk for a wandering mind ; others, a 
tower of state ; others, a fort, or commanding groand ; and oiihers» a shop for profit or sale. 
Instead of a storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the endowment of human life/' 
— LoBD BACOir. 
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Thib work is essentially a handbook of Practical Chemistry. It 
is intended as a laboratory guide for medical and pharmaceutical 
students, and as an aid to the study of pharmaceutical che- 
mistry by the pupils of medical practitioners, and chemists and 
druggists. 

GThe aim of the author has been threefold: — to give concise 
data for a complete course of qualitatiye and quantitative analysis ; 
to associate with these data simple experiments in imitation of 
all the chemical processes of the British Pharmacopoeia ; and by 
means of short introductory, explanatory, and suggestive notes 
to direct attention to the principles and facts which the analytical 
and synthetical experiments are designed to illustrate. Prac- 
tical toxicology and the chemical and microscopical characters 
of morbid urine, urinary deposits, and calculi are included, and 
questions on the whole work given in an Appendix. 
/\^ Two leading features in the book will be found to be the 

. separation of reactions having synthetical from those possessing 

•^ analytical interest, and the addition of a large number of new 

^ reasons of the former class ; the chemistry of tiie Phannacop<Bia 
is thus brought prominently into view, while the art of analysis 
\ is made clear and concise. Only by such plans can any prac- 
r tical knowledge of chemistry be gained by medical students in the 
short period devoted to this subject during the summer session. 
Pharmaceutical students also will thus economize time, and, by 
viewing a chemical reaction from more than one point of view, 
be better able to acquire a philosophical conception respecting it 
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IV PREFACE. 

than if perfonning experiments solely with an analytical or a 
synthetical object. Even those just entering on pharmacy will, 
by this mode of study, be able to attain a knowledge of chemistry 
without undue deduction of time from their other duties, or too 
lavish an expenditure in the purchase of apparatus. 

The chemical notation of the work is in accordance with 
modem theories. Equations illustrative of pharmacopoeial de- 
compositions have a name attached to every formula ; this has 
been done for the convenience of those who have been accus- 
tomed to the old method of notation. Chemical nomenclature 
has been modernized to the extent of defining the alkaline and 
earthy salts as those of potassium, sodium, ammonium, barium, 
calcium, magnesium, and aluminium, instead of potash, soda, 
ammonia, baryta, lime, magnesia, and alumina. The author 
confidently believes that this change, extensively adopted by 
scientific men, will be accepted and become popular with phar- 
maceutical chemists, as it is a step in the direction of consis- 
tency, simplicity, and truth. Hitherto the names of salts have 
included metals and metallic oxides, as sulphate of copper and 
sulphate of potash ; henceforward they wiU include the names of 
metals only, thus — sulphate of copper and sulphate of potassium. 

It is hoped that the numerous etymological references scat- 
tered through the following pages will be found useful. Words 
in Greek have been rendered in English characters, letter for 
letter. 

The author is indebted to his friends, Joseph Ince, F.L.S., for 
much assistance and many kind suggestions during the revision 
of the proof-sheets, and Henry B. Brady, F.L.S., for the excellent 
drawings from which the Plates have been engraved. 

October 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tbts book is intended as a guide to the student in acquiring a 
practical knowledge of chemistry^ chiefly by means of personal 
experiment. He is recommended to read the first three pages, 
cmd then to commence work by preparing oxygen. The yarious 
paragraphs are printed in differently spaced type : those in the 
wider direct a student. in his operations ; those in the closer con- 
tain explanations of each operation, and are to be carefully read 
before proceeding to the experiments. 



The numerous solid, liquid, and gaseous substances of which 
our earth and atmosphere, and, apparently, the sun, moon, and 
other celestial bodies are composed, may be resolved into sixty- 
three distinct forms of matter, appropriately termed Elements. 
Of these only a few occur naturally in the uncombined state, 
the greater number being disguised by a kind of union so close 
as to be concealed from ordinary methods of observation. Thus 
none of the common properties of water indicate that it is com- 
posed of two elements, both gases, but differing much from each 
other. Nor can the senses of sight, touch, and taste, or other 
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2 DEFINITIONS. 

common means of examination^ detect in their concealment the 
three elements of which sugar is composed. The art by which 
these and all other compound substances are resolved into their 
elements, is termed Chemistry, derived, possibly, from the 
Arabic word Kamai, to conceal, whence al Jcimice, or alchemy, 
the earliest name for that art which at the time the name was- 
given had but little more for its object than the transmutation 
of the baser metals into gold. The art of chemistry also includes 
the construction of compounds from elements, and the formation 
of substances of one character from those of another. The gene- 
ral principles or leading truths relating to the elements, to the 
manner in which they severally combine, and to the properties 
of the compound substances formed by their union, constitute the 
menoe of chemistry. 

From these few words concerning the nature of the art and 
science of chemistry, it will be seen that in most of the occu- 
pations that engage, the attention of man it plays an important 
part — -in few more so tjhan in Pharmacy*. 



* Pharmacy (from iftdpfiaKOVi pTmrmakon, a drug) is the generic name for 
the operations of preparing or oompowiding medicines, whether performed 
bj the Medical Practitioner or by the Chemist and Druggist. It is also 
sometimes applied, like the corresponding term Surgery, to the apartment in 
which the operations are conducted. 

Persons who practise the art and science of Chemistry are known as che- 
mists, though oonyentionally the latter name includes those who simply deal 
in chemicals. Hence has arisen the distinguishing appellations of Manufac- 
turing, Analytical, and Pharmaceutical Chemists. The compounder of 
medicine is a chemist inasmuch as he is constantly engaged in operations 
with chemical substances used as remedial agents, his moral right to the 
title depending on the amount of chemical knowledge he possesses concern- 
ing those substances. If he keep an open shop, he is in Great Britain 
generally known as a Chemist and Druggist, his higher title being Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist ; indeed the latter is the one he legally assumes on passing 
certain Examinations, conducted by the Pharmaceutical Society of G-reat 
Britain. In most other countries of Europe duly qualified persons only are 
allowed to practice Pharmacy. 
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All drugs and chemicals used in Phannacy are composed of a 
few elements. An intimate knowledge of the properties of these, 
and of the yarious substances they form bj eombining with each 
other^ a knowledge of the power or force (the chemical force or 
chemical affinity) by which the elements contained in those com- 
pounds are held together, and an application of such knowledge 
to the operations of Pharmacy must be the objects sought to be 
attained by the student for whom this work has been especially 
written. In other words, he must acquaint himself with factsy 
principles^ and manipulation; when these are acquired, his 
labours in the educational laboratory may cease. 



The Elements, — Only thirty-nine of the elements are of special 
interest to the student of Phannacy ; of these, aboul; two-thirds 
are metals, and one- third non-metals*: the remainder are so 
seldom met with in nature as to have received no practical appli- 
cation either in medicine, art, or manufacture. Before intimately 
studying these elements, it is desirable to have some general 
notions' concerning them : such a procedure will serve to intro- 
duce the student to his apparatus, and make him better acquainted 
with the various methods of manipulation f. 

* Possibly some of these bodies may, hereafter, be proyed to be compounds ; 
but at present they cannot be resolved into simpler forms of matter. 

t This aUusiooL to apparatus need not discourage the youngest pupil in 
Pharmacy. He may, by studying the following pages, learn the chemical 
reactions which are ccmstantly occurring in the course of making up medi* 
cines, may understand the processes by which the preparations he uses are 
manufactured, and may himself detect adulterationB, impurities, or fiiults of 
manufacture, simply with Uie aid of a few phials, wine-glasses, or other similar 
vessels always at hand. Among the substances used in medicine, he will find 
nearly all the chemicals he will require ; and i( in addition, he has a dozen 
test-tubes, and a few feet of glass tubing, he will be able to perform most of 
the experiments described. 
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4 NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

Metallic Elements. — With regard to the metallic elements, it 
may safely be assumed that the student has sufficient knowledge . 
for present purposes ; but little, therefore, need now be said re- 
specting them. He has an idea of the appearance, relative weight, 
hardness, <fec. of such metals as gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
zinc, and iron. K he has not a similar knowledge of mercury, 
antimony, arsenic, platinum, nickel, aluminium, magnesium, po- 
tassium, and sodium, he should commence his practical studies 
by seeing and handling specimens of each of these metals. 

Non-metallic Elements, — ^With regard to the non-metallic 
elements, it is here supposed that the student has no general 
knowledge. He should commence his studies therefore by a 
^series of operations as follows, on eight out of their number. 



OZTGEN* 

Preparation. — As oxygen is the most abundant element in 
nature, forming, though in a combined state, about one-half of 
the whole weight of our globe, it may safely be assumed that 
this element can readily be obtained in the free condition in a 
state of purity. In fact, the air itself contains about one-fifth of 
its bulk of oxygen, though that element cannot be separated suffi- 
ciently easily and readily for our present purpose. It is pre- 
ferable to apply heat — that force which will often be noticed as 
antagonistic, so to speak, to chemical union, — heat generally sepa- 
rating particles of matter further from each other, while chemical 
attraction tends to bind them closer together : it is better to 
apply heat to certain compounds contaiiung oxygen ; the latter is 
then evolved in its normal, natural condition of gas. Several 
substances, when heated, jdeld oxygen ; but, for convenience and 
economy, the crystalline body known as chlorate of potassium is 
best fitted for the experiment. The size and form of the vessel 
in which to heat it will of course depend on the quantity required ; 
but for the purposes of the student the best is a test-tube, an in- 
strument in constant requisition in studying practical chemistry. 
It is simply a thin tube of glass, a few inches in length, and half 
or three-quarters of an inch in diameter, closed by fusion at one 
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end. It is made of thin glass, in order that it may be rapidly 
heated or cooled without risk of fracture. 

Heat chlorate of potasedum (say, as much as will lie on a shil- 
ling) in a test-tube, by means of a spirit- or gas-flame ; gaseous 
oxygen is quickly evolved. Before applying heat, however, pro- 
vision should be made for collecting the gas. 

Collection of Gases, — Procure a piece of glass tubing about the 
thickness of a quill pen, and a foot or eighteen inches long, and 
fit it accurately to the test-tube by means of a cork. The tube 
is fixed in the cork through a round hole made by the aid of a 
rat-tail file. Setting aside the test-tube for a few minutes, pro- 
ceed to bend the long piece of tubing to the most convenient shape 
for collecting the gas. 

To bend Glass Tubes. --^Hold the part of the tube required to 
b% bent in any gas or spirit-flame (a fish-tail gas-jet answers 
very well), constantly rotating it, so that about an inch of the 
glass becomes heated. It will soon be felt to soften, and will 
now, yielding to the gentle pressure of the fingers, assume any 
required angle. In the present case, the tube should be heated 
at about four inches from one extremity, and bent to an angle of 
about 90 degrees. 

Source of heat. — ^The source of heat for the test-tube may be 
the flame of an ordinary spirit-lamp, or, still better where coal- 
gas is procurable, a mixture of the latter with air. The simple 
flame of a common argand gas-burner is preferred by. some ope- 
rators, especially when the usual glass chimney is replaced by a 
metal one about four or flve inches long. If a piece, or cap, 
of wire gauze be fixed on to the top of the metal chimney, then 
the unlit gas which issues from tiie jets of the argand-bumer 
becomes mixed with air inside the chinmey, and the mixture when 
lit on the outer side of the gauze, bums with a flame as smoke- 
less and as little coloured as that of a* spirit-lamp. Gas-lamps 
especially constructed to bum a mixture of coal-gas and air are 
sold by chemical- apparatus manufacturers. 
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Mt the cork and bent tube into the test-tube ; the apparatus 
will then be ready for deHvering gas at a convenient distance 
from the heated portion of the arrangement. To collect it, have 
ready three or four test-tubes filled with water, and inverted in 
a basin, or other similar vessel, also containing water, taking care 
to keep the mouths of the tubes a little below the surface. Now 
apply heat to the chlorate contained in the test-tube, and so 
arrange the open end of the bent tube under the water that the 
gas which presently issues may bubble into and gradually fill the 
inverted test-tubes. The first tubeful may be rejected, as it pro- 
bably consists of little more than the air originally in the appa- 
ratus, and which has been displaced by the oxygen. That which 
comes afterwards will be pure oxygen. 

On the large scale, oxygen may be made in the same wd.y, 
larger vessels being employed. Less heat also will be necessary 
if the chlorate of potassium be previously mixed with very fine 
sand, or, still better, with about a fourth of its weight of common 
black oxide of manganese. 

Note, — ^It may be as well to state that nearly all gases, whether 
for experimental or practical purposes, are collected and stored 
in a similar manner. Even coal-gas is generated at gas-works 
in iron retorts very much the shape of test-tubes, only they are 
as many feet long as a test-tube is inches ; and the well-known 
gigantic gas-holders may be viewed as inverted iron test-tubes 
of great diameter. 

Properties, — One characteristic of this nourmetallic element is 
invisibility. Again, it obviotisly is not very soluble in water, or 
it could not be collected by the aid of that liquid. 

The student should know, however, that it is soluble to a 
certain extent, or fishes could not breathe. 

The next noticeable feature is its want of taste and smell. 
Eemoving one of the tubes from the water by placing the thumb 
over its mouth, apply for a second a lighted wood match to the 
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orifice ; the gad will be found to be incombustible. Extingiiisli 
the flame of the match, and then quickly introduce the still in- 
candescent carbonaceous extremity of the wood halfway down 
the test-tube, the wood will at once burst into flame, owing to 
the extreme yiolence with which oxygen supports combustion. 
These tests of the presence of oxygen may of course also be 
applied at the extremity of the delivery-tube whilst the gas is 
being evolved! (It is desirable to retain two tubes of the gas 
for use in subsequent experiments.) 

Memorandum. — ^At present it is not advisable that the student 
should trouble himself with the consideration of the chemical 
action which occurs either in the elimination of oxygen from its 
compounds, or in the separation of any of the following non- 
metallic elements from their combinations. It is to the proper- 
ties of the elements themselves that he should restrict his atten- 
tion. Working thus from simple to more complex facts, he will 
in due time And that the oomprebension of &ruoh actions as occur 
in the preparation of these few elemeuts will be easier than if hc^ 
attempted their study now. 



HTBBOGEK. 

Preparatum and Collection.-^— The element Hydrogen is also a 
gas, and is made from its commonest compound, water, by th6 
agency of zinc or iron and sulphuric acid. The apparatus used 
for making oxygen may be employed for this experiment ; but no 
lamp is required. Place several pieces of thin zinc* in the 
generating-tube, and cover them with water. The collecting- 
tubes being ready, add about half a teaspoonftil of strong sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) to the zinc and water, and fit on the 

* The best form is granuUxUd, zinc {Zincum QramUatumf B. P.)» made by 
heating scraps of common sheet zinc in a ladle oyer a fire, and as soon as 
melted pouring, in a slow stream, into a paU of water from a height of 8 or 
10 feet. Each drop of zinc thus yields a thin little bell, which, for its weight, 
presents a large surface to the action of the acid water. If the zinc is allowed 
to become hotter than necessary, the little bells will not be formed. 
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delivery-tabe ; the hydrogen is at once evolved. Having rejected 
the first portionB, collect fonr or five tabes of the gas in the man- 
ner described under Oxygen. 

This process is similar to that of the * British Pharmacopoeia ' 
(see p. 141 of that work). In making larger quantities, bottles 
may be used instead of test-tubes. 

Properties. — ^Like oxygen, hydrogen is invisible, inodorous, 
and tasteless. ' If made with iron it has a strong odour, but this 
is due to impurities contained in the metal. Apply a flame to 
the mouth of the delivery-tube ; ignition of the hydrogen ensues, 
showing that, unlike oxygen, it is combustible. Immerse a 
lighted match into a tube containing hydrogen ; the gas is ignited, 
but the match becomes extinguished. This shows that hydrogen 
is not a supporter of combustion. Hydrogen in burning unites 
with the oxygen of the air and forms water, which may be con- 
densed on a cool glass or other surface. Prove this by holding a 
glass vessel a few inches above a hydrogen-flame. In burning 
the hydrogen contained in one of the tubes, the flame is b^st seen 
when the tube is held mouth upwards, and water poured in so 
as to force out the gas gradually. K, instead of this gradual 
combination of the two elements oxygen and hydrogen, they be 
mixed together in the right proportions and then ignited, explo- 
sion results. Prepare a mixture of this kind by filling up with 
hydrogen a test-tube from which one-third of the water has been 
expelled by oxygen. Bemove the tube from the water, placing 
|i finger over pver the mouth, and, having a lighted match ready, 
apply the flame ; a slight explosion will result, owing to the in- 
stantaneous combination of the two elements, and the expansive 
force of the steam produced. 

The noise of such explosions is caused by concussion between 
the particles of the gaseous body and those of air. 

The force of the explosion, or, in other words, the expansive 
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force of the steam produced, is exceedingly slight, certaiidy very 
far below that necessary to break the test-tube. Some force, how- 
ever, is exerted, and hence the necessity of the precaution pre- 
viously suggested of allowing all the air which may be in a 
hydrogen-apparatus to escape before proceeding with the experi- 
ments. If a flame be applied to the delivery- tube before all the 
hydrogen is expelled, the probable result will be ignition of the 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen (of the air) and consequent ex- 
plosion. But even in this case the generating- vessel is not often 
fractured unless it be large and of thin glass, the ordinary effect 
being that the cork is blown out, and the delivery-tube broken 
on falling to the ground. 

Hydrogen is a prominent constituent of all the substances used 
for producing artificial light, such as tallow, oil, and coal-gas. 
The explosive force of large quantities, such as a roomful, of 
coal-gas and air, though vastly below that of an equal weight of 
gunpowder, is well known to be sufficient at least to blow out 
that side of the room which offers least resistance. 

Hydrogen is the lightest substance known. It was formerly 
used for filling balloons, but was soon superseded by coal-gas. 
Coal-gas is not so light as hydrogen, but is cheaper and more 
easily obtained. The lightness of hydrogen may be rendered 
evident by the following experiment : — Fill two test-tubes with 
the gas, and hold one with its mouth downwards and the other 
with its mouth upwards. The hydrogen will have escaped from 
the latter in a few seconds, whereas the former will still contain 
the gas after the lapse of some minutes. This may be proved by 
applying a lighted match to the mouths of the respective tubes. 

Mem, — ^The relative weight or specific gravity of oxygen is 
sixteen times that of hydrogen. A tube holding one grain of 
hydrogen will hold sixteen grains of oxygen. 

It is desirable to retain two tubes of hydrogen for use in sub- 
sequent experiments, 

PHOSFHOBUS. 

Phosphorus (Phoi^horuSy B. P.) is a soKd element, in appear- 

b5 
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ance and consiste&ce resembling white wax ; but it gradually be- 
comes yeUow by exposure to light. It takes fire very readily, 
and should therefore be kept under water. When wanted for 
use it must be cut under water. 

Phosphorus is a characteristic constituent of bones, and is al- 
ways prepared from that Aource by a process which will be de- 
scribed subsequently. 

Properties, — ^Dry a piece about one-fourth the size of a pea 
by quickly and carefully pressing it between the folds of porous 
paper ; place it on a plate, and ignite by touching it with a piece 
of warm wire or wood. Observe that the product of combustion 
is a dense white smoke, which must be confined at once by 
placing an inverted tumbler, test-glass, or other similar vessel 
over the phosphorus. The fames rapidly aggregate, and fall in 
white flakes on' the plate. When this has taken place, and the 
phosphorus is no longer burning, moisten the powder with a few 
drops of water, and observe that some of the water is converted 
into steam, an eflect due to the intense afiinity with which the 
two combine, and the liberation of some of the heat previously 
existing in the substances. 

The powder produced by the combustion of phosphorus is 
phosphoric anhydride; the combination of the latter with the 
elements of water is termed phosphoric acid, which dissolves in 
the water, forming a dilute solution of phosphoric acid. The 
Diluted Phosphoric Acid of the * British Pharmacopoeia ' is such 
a solution, made, however, in a different way, and, of course, of 
a definite strength. 



NITROGEN. 

The chief source of this gaseous element is the atmosphere, 
nearly four-fifths of which consists of nitrogen (the remaining 
fifth- is almost entirely oxygen). 

Proration, — ^Bum a piece of dried phosphorus, the size of a 
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pea, in a confined portion of air. The oxygen is thus removed, 
and nitrogen alone remains. The readiest mode of performing 
this experiment is to fix a piece of earthenware (the lid of a 
small porcelain crndble answers yery well) on a piece of cork, so 
that it may float in a dish of water. Place the phosphorus on 
the Hd, ignite by a warm rod, and then invert a tumbler, or any 
glass vessel of about a half-pint capacity, over the burning phos- 
phorus, so that the mouth of the glass may dip into the water. 
Let the arrangement rest for a short time, and then decant the 
gas into test-tubes in the manner already indieated. 

Larger quantities are made in the same way. Other combus- 
tibles, such as sulphur or a candle, might be used to bum out the 
oxygen from a given quantity of air, but none answer so quickly 
and completely as phosphorus ; added to which, the product of 
their combustion would not always be dissolved by water, but 
would remain with and contaminate the nitrogen. 

The student may notice that the statement concerning the 
composition of the air is roughly confirmed in preparing nitrogen^ 
about one-fifth of the volume of the air originally in the glass 
vessel having disappeared, its place being occupied by water from 
the dish. 

Ftopertks. — Like oxygen and hydrogen, nitrogen is invisible, 
tasteless, and inodorous. It is only slightly soluble in water. 
It is distinguished from all other gases by the absence of any 
characteristic or positive properties. Apply a flame to some oon« 
tained in a tube ; it will be found to be- incombustible. Immerse 
a lighted match in the gas ; the flame is extinguished, showing 
that nitrogen is a non-^supporter of combustion. 



The chief office of nitrogen in the air is to dilute the enei^etic 

oxygen. 

Nitrogen is fourteen times as heavy as hydrogen. 

The air is nearly fourteen and a half (14-4) times as heavy as 

hydrogen. 
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CHLORINE. 

This element is a gas. Its chief source is common salt, more 
than half of which is chlorine. 

Pr^aration, — About a quarter of an ounce of salt and the 
same amount of black oxide of manganese are placed in a test- 
tube with suflSicient water to cover them; on adding a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid^ the evolution of chlorine commences. 

As the action of the sulphuric acid on the salt in the above 
process is mainly to give hydrochloric acid, the latter acid and 
the black oxide of manganese may be used in making the gas, in- 
stead of salt, sulphuric acid, and black oxide of manganese. This 
is the process of the * British Pharmacopoeia ' (see p. 186 of that 
work). 

Collection and ProperUes. — Chlorine is a most suffocating gas. 
Great care must, consequently, be observed in experimenting 
with this element. As soon as its penetrating odour indicates 
that it is escaping from the test-tube, the cork and delivery-tube 
should be jGitted on, and the gas allowed to pass to the bottom of 
another test-tube half filled with water. When thiriy or forty 
small bubbles have passed, their evolution being assisted by 
slightly heating the generating-tube, the latter should be removed 
to the cupboard usually provided in laboratories for performing 
operations with noxious gases, or dismounted, and the contents 
washed away. The water in the coUecting-tube will now be 
found to smell of the gas, chlorine being, in fact, soluble in about 
half its bulk of water. Chlorine-water is officinal in the ' British 
Pharmacopoeia' {Liqmr CJdori), 

The Voupor Ohlori, B. P., or Inhalation of Chlorine, is simply 
moist chlorinated lime so placed that some of the chlorine given 
off may be inhaled. 

During these manipulations the operator will have observed 
that chlorine is of a light green colour. The tint is rfeadily ob- 
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served when the gas is collected in large vessels. As it is soluble 
in water, it cannot be economically collected over that liquid. 
Being, however, nearly twice as heavy as air, it may be collected 
by simply allowing the delivery-tube to pass to the bottom of the 
test-tube or dry bottle. 

The distinctive property of chlorine is its bleaching- power. 
Prepare some coloured liquid by placing a few chips of logwood or 
other dyeing-material in a test-tube half full of hot water. Pour 
off some of this red decoction into another tube, add a few drops 
of the chlorine-water, and note how rapidly the colour is de- 
stroyed. 

Chlorine readily decomposes noxious gases, and hence is a 
most powerful disinfectant. 

If the student has the opportunity of generating the gas in a 
closed chamber or in the open air, a test-tube of the same size as 
one of those in whicK hydrogen has been retained from a previous 
operation, is filled with the gas. The hydrogen-tube is then in- 
verted over that containing the chlorine, the mouths being kept 
together by encircling them with a finger. After the gases have 
mixed, the mouths of the tubes are quickly in succession brought 
near a flame, when explosion occurs, and fumes of hydrochloric 
acid gas are formed. 

The hydrochloric acid of pharmacy is a solution of this gas 
(made in a more economical way) in water. 

Chlorine is thirty-five and a half times as heavy as hydrogen. 



SULPHUR, CARBON, IODINE, 

The physical properties of these elements are probably familiar 
to the student. Their leading chemical characters will also be 
understood when he recalls a few facts concerning each. 

SxTLPHinft. — ^Bum a small piece of sulphur ; a penetrating odour 
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18 produced, due to the formation of a colourless gas, the satne as 
that formed on igniting a common sulphur-tipped lucifer match. 

This product is a perfectly definite chemical compound of the 
oxygen of the air with the sulphur. It is termed sulphurous 
acid gas. 



Cabbon is familiar in the forms of soot, coke, charcoal, graphite 
(plumbago, wrongly termed blacklead), and diamond. The pre- 
sence of carbon in wood, and in other vegetable and animal mas- 
ter, is at once rendered evident by heat. Place a little tartaric 
acid on the end of a knife in a flame ; the blackening that occurs 
is due to the separation of carbon. The black matter at the ex- 
tremity of a piece of half-burned wood is also carbon. 

Carbon, like hydrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur, has a great 
affinity for oxygen at high temperatures. A striking evidence of 
that affinity is the evolution of sufficient heat to make the mate- 
rials concerned red- or even white-hot. When ignited in the 
dilute oxygen of the air, carbon simply bums with a moderate 
glow, as seen in an ordinary coke or charcoal fire, but when 
ignited in pure oxygen, the intensity of its combination is greatly 
exalted. The product of the combination of the two elements is 
an invisible gas termed carbonic acid. 

loDDTE. — ^The main chemical characteristic of iodine is its great 
affinity for metals. Place a piece of iodine, about the size of a 
pea, in a test-tube with a small quantity of water, and add a 
few iron-filings or small nails. On gently warming, or even 
shaking if longer time be allowed, the colour and odour of the 
iodine disappears ; it has combined with the iron. If the solution 
be filtered, a clear aqueous solution of the compound of the two 
elements is obtained. 

This compound is called iodide of iron. Its solution, made as 
above, and mixed with sugar, forms^ when of a certain strength. 
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the ordinary syrup of iodide of iron of pharmacy {Syrupus Ferri 
lodidi, B. P,). A strong solution mixed with sugar and liquorice 
root constitutes the corresponding pill {Pilvla Ferri lodidi, B. P.). 



THE ELEMENTS, THEIR SYMBOLS, Etc. 

The student has now obtained a general idea of the nature of 
several of the more frequently occurring elements. Some ad- 
ditional facts concerning them may be gathered from the following 
Table, which gives the name in full, the symbol (or short-hand 
character*) of the name, and its origin. 

For the purposes of study the elements may be divided into 
three classes, viz., those frequently used in pharmacy, those 
seldom, and those never used. 



Name. 


Symbol. 


Derivation of Name. 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen .... 

Nitrogen .... 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Iodine 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus ,. 

Potassium .... 
(Eahum.) 




H 

N 

C 
CI 

I 

s 
p 

K 


Prom o|v9 (oxus) acid, and yevco-ts (genesis) 
generation, i. e. generator of acids. It was sup- 
posed to enter into the composition of all acids 
when first discovered. 

From v8«p (udor) water, and ycWo-tr (ge- 
nesis) generation, in allusion to the product of 
its combustion in air. 

From yiTpov (nitron), and yivea-is (genesis), 
generator of nitre. 

From carho, coal, which is chiefly carbon. 

From xXa>p6ff (chloros) green, the colour of 
this element. 

From lov (ion) a violet, and dhos (eidos) 
Ukeneas, in reference to the colour of its va- 
pour. 

From sal a salt, and irvp (pur) Jire, indi- 
cating its combustible qualities. Its common 
name, hrtfnstone, has the same meaning, being 
the slightly altered Saxon word brynstone, i.e. 
bumstone. 

*«£ Cpbos) light, and (ficpeiv (pherein) to 
bear, Tne light it emits may be seen on ex- 
posing it in a dark room. 

Kalium, from kali, Arabic for ashes. Ma- 
nufactories in which certain compounds of 



^ The symbol is also much more than the short-band character, as will 
presently be apparent. 
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Name. 



Sodium . . . . 
(Natrium.) 



Ammonium . . 



Barium 



Calcium 

Magnesium . . 



Iron 

(Ferrum.) 

Aluminium . . 



Zinc 

Arsenicum. . . . 



Antimony . . . . 
(Stibium.) 



Symbol. 



Na 



Am 
(NHJ 



Ba 



Ca 
Mg 



Fe 



Al 



Zn 
As 

Sb 



Derivation of Name. 



potassium and allied sodium-salts are made 
are called alkali- works to this day. Potassium^ 
froui pot-<uh ; so called because obtained by 
evaporating the lixivium of wood-ashes in 
pots. From such ashes the element was first 
obtained; hence the name. 

Natrium, from natron, the old name for cer- 
tain natural deposits of carbonate of sodium. 
Sodium, from soda-ash or sod-ash, the residue 
of the combustion of masses or sods of marine 
plants. These were the sources of the metal. 

This body is not an element, but its com- 
ponents exist in all ammoniacal salts, and 
apparently play the part of such elements as 
potassium and sodium. ' Sal ammoniac (chlo- 
ride of ammonium) was first obtained from 
near the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Libya ; 
hence the name. 

From &apxfs (barus) heavy, in allusion to the 
high specific gravity of " heavy spar," the most 
common of the barium minerals. 

Calx, lime, the oxide of calcium. 

From Magnesia, the name of the town (in 
Asia Minor) near which the substance now 
called '^ native carbonate of magnesia " was 
first discovered. 

The spelling is from the Saxon iren, the 
pronunciation probably from the kindred 
Gothic *' iam ;" the derivation is unknown to 
the author. 

The metallic basis of alum was at first con- 
founded with sulphate of iron, which was the 
alum of the Romans, and was so called in al- 
lusion to its tonic properties, from ak, to 
nourish. 

The derivation of this word is unknown to 
the author. 

^Ap(rcpiK6v (arsenikon), the Greek name for 
orpiment, a sulphide of arsenicum. Common 
white arsenic is an oxide of arsenicum. 

2rt/3( (stibi^, or arififit (stimmi) was the 
Greek name for the native sulphide of anti- 
mony. The word antimony is said to be de- 
rived from dpTi (anti) against, and moine, 
French for monk, from the &ct that certain 
monks were poisoned by it. 
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Name. 


Symbol. 


Derivation of Name. 


Copper 

(Cuprum.) 
Lead 

(Plumbum.) 

Mercury 

(Hydrargy- 
rum.) 

Silver 

(ArgentuuL) 


Cu 

• 

Pb 

Hg 

Ag 


From Cyprus, the name of the Mediterra- 
nean island where this metal was first worked. 

The Latin word is expressive of " something 
heavy/' and the Saxon hed has a similar sig- 
nification. 

Hydrargyrnm, firom vboup (udor) taaierf and 
(Ifjyvpot (arguros) silver, in allusion to its li- 
quid and lustrous characters. Mercury, after 
the messenger of the gods, on account of its 
susceptibility of motion. The old name qmck- 
silver also indicates its ready mobility and ar- 
gentine appearance. 

"Apyvpos (arguros) stiver, from dpyos (ar^s) 
wh/ite. Words resembling the term stiver 
occur in several languages^ and indicate a 
white appearance. 



The following are names of some of the less frequently occur- 
ring elements, compounds of which, however, are alluded to in 
the British Pharmacopoeia or are met with in pharmacy. 



« 

Name. 


Symbol. 


Deriyation of Name. 


Bromine 

Fluorine 

Boron 

Silicon .»•... 
Lithium 

Strontium . . • . 
Cerium 


Br 
Fl 

Bo 

Si 
L 

Sr 
Ce 


From fipSfjLos (bromos)^ a stink. It has an 
intolerable odour. 

1^'luo to Jlow. Its source (fluoride of cal- 
cium) is commonly used as a flux in metal- 
lurgic operations. 

From borak or baurak, the Arabic name of 
horax, the substance from which the element 
was first obtained. 

From sileXf Tjatin ior flint, which is nearly all 
silica (an oxide of silicon). 

From \i6tios (litheios) stony, in allusion to 
its supposed existence in the mineral king- 
dom only. 

This name is commemorative of Strontian, 
a mining- village in Argyleshire, Scotland, in 
the neighbourhood' of which the mineral 
known as strontianite or carbonate of stron- 
tium was first found. 

Discovered in 1803, and named after the 
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Name. 



Symbol. 



Derivation of Name. 



Chromium . . 



Cr 
Mn 



Cobalt 



Co 



Nickel 



Ni 



Tin (Stamium). 



Sn 



Gold (Aurum). 



Platinum . . . 



Au 



Bismuth 



Pt 



Bi 



Cadmium . . . . 



Ca 



planet Cere9^ which wba discovered on Jan. 1, 
1801. The oxakte, CeC^O^ SHjO, is offidnal, 
but seldom used. 

From xp^y^ ^chroma) colour, in allusion to 
the characteristic appearance of its salts. 

Probably a mere transposition and repeti- 
tion of most of the letters of the word 
magnesia, with whose compounds those of 
manganese were confounded till the year 1740. 

Cobalm or KoboidwfUA the name of a demon 
supposed to inhabit the mines of Germany. 
The ores of cobalt were formerly troublesome 
to the German miners, and hence received the 
name their metallic radical now bears. 

Nickely from nil, is a popular German term 
for toorthkM, The mineral now known as 
nickel ore was formerly called by the Ger- 
mans Kvmfermckely fahe cofyper, on account of 
its resemblance to copper (Kupfer) ore. When 
a new metallic element was found in the ore, 
the name nickel was retained. 

Both words are possibly corruptionB of the 
old British word staen, or the Saxon word stan, 
a stone. Tin was first discovered in Com- 
wally and the ore (an oxide) is called tinstone 
to the present day. 

Aurum (Latin) from a Hebrew word signi- 
fying the colour of fire. 

Gold, an old Saxon word expressive of yel- 
loWf the colour of this metal. 

Ot platina (Spanish), the diminutive ofpkUa, 
silvery in allusion to its inferiority in lustre, 
but otherwise general resemblance, to silver. 

Slightly altered from the German Wimvuth, 
derived from Wiesematte " a beautiful meadow," 
a name given to it originally . by. the old 
miners in allusion to the prettily variegated 
tints presented by the freshly exposed surface 
of this crystalline metal. 

Kadfi€ia (Kadmeia) was the ancient name 
of calamine (carbonate of zinc),- with which 
carbonate of cadmium was long confounded, 
the two often occurring together. 
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Gold, Platintim, Tin, and Silicon are here classed with the less 
important elements, because their compoimds are seldom nsed in 
pharmacy. 

The student will notice that the symbol of an element is 
simply the first letter of its Latin name, which is generally the 
same as in English. Where two names begin with the same 
letter, the less important has an additional letter added. 



The student may now proceed to study the manner in which 
substances react chemically with each other. 

That this tendency to act, when the bodies are brought into 
contact under fSavourable circumstances, exists, is obvious from the 
preceding experiments, and indeed from the operations of eyery- 
day Hfe. In a common fire, coal needs only to have its tempera- 
ture slightly raised to afibrd it an opportunity of showing the 
liking or affinity which it and the oxygen of the air have for each 
other. The evolution of heat in this instance is only one of the 
incidents of the action. The presence of chimneys and the means 
of ventilation are adjuncts to a fire, which should at once suggest 
that there are still more deeply hidden incidents of the mutual 
action of coal and air. Such a formation of complex bodies from 
simple ones, and the resolution of complex into simple bodies, has 
probably been noticed by the student in his observations of 
nature. From the air and the earth vegetables construct com- 
plex matters, which are resolved into their original simple forms 
after haying served as food for animals. To discover and re- 
member the laws which govern these transformations, the general 
student of Chemistry educes elements from compounds, and builds 
up compounds from elements, — ^the student of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry restricting his attention to those with which he is 
ihore immediately concerned. 

This tendency to combination being a prominent feature in 
everything material, the mind naturally assumes the existence 
of some sort of power or energy in matter by which its particles 
are bound together, a sort of force or affinity which only needs 
opportunity to manifest itself. In order to distinguish this force 
from those of gravitation, heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, 
it is called chemical force or chemical affinity. 

Chshicai. Fobce. 

Having thus acquired a knowledge of certain facts concerning 
each element, the experiments already performed may be reviewed 
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aad a few others conducted in order to obtain a clear idea of the 
manner in which chemical substances act on each other, and to 
learn how memoranda concerning those actions are best recorded 
on paper and in the mind. 

The student must look upon every particle of matter, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, as being the seat of a certain amount of a 
peculiar attractive energy or force, commonly termed chemical 
affinity. The exertion of chemical affinity is of course only possi- 
ble when the substances in question are in close contact. Thus 
it w^ necessary to bring the oxygen, hydrogen, phosphorus, chlo- 
rine, sulphur, carbon, iodine, and iron into intimate contact before 
reaction occurred. The exact nature of these actions, as indeed 
of all in which substances act chemically (t. e. with obvious altera- 
tion of properties in the product), would seem to be an interchange, 
most generally a mutual one, of the particles of which the bodies 
consist. 

Take, for example, the experiment in which two volumes of 
hydrogen and one volume of oxygen were caused to combine. 
The production of flame and noise were evidences that chemical 
action of some kind had taken place ; had the experiment been 
performed in dry vessels, evidence of the precise action would 
have been found in the bedewment or moisture produced by the 
condensation of the water on the sides of the tube. Similar evi-* 
dence was afforded on holding a cool glass surface over the hy* 
drogen-flame. The action is expressed in the following way : — 

H, + = H,0, 

or more correctly, for a reason that wiU be given immediately, 

2H, 4- 0, = 2Kfl. 

Here the symbols H and standing alone indicate the state of 
things prior to the experiment. Standing in juxtaposition thus, 
HjO, they indicate the result of the experiment. 

Small figures multiply symbols, large figures multiply formulee. 
H is a symbol, HjO is a formula. 

The sign pltLS ( + ) between the symbols It, and indicates that 
the one element is simply mixed with or added to the other. 

The sign =, or eqtial, has the usual signification given to it in 
arithmetic. 

The foregoing abrogation of symbols or short-hand characters, 
viz. HjO, is a convenient picture of the facts that have already 
come before us, vi»., that water is formed of the elements hydro- 
gen, H, and oxygen, 0, and, moreover, that it was formed of two 
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measures or volnmes of hydrogen, H^^, to one of oxygen, O. 
These symbols so arranged have a deeper signification still, as will 
soon be apparent. 

Another experiment already performed, illustrating the cha- 
racter of the manifestations of chemical force, was that in which 
the red-hot carbon of wood was plunged into oxygen. The evi- 
dence of chemical action in that case was the sudden inflammation 
of the carbonaceous extremity of the wood. The particles of 
carbon and oxygen having intense attraction or affinity for each 
other at that temperature, rushed together so impetuously as 
suddenly to emit a large quantity of the heat naturally existing 
in them, an amount sufficient to raise the particles to a white 
heat. Here it may be again remarked that this attraction, dis- 
tinguished from all others by the term chemical, is the only 
form of attraction by which the properties of the product are 
rendered totally different from those of its constituents. The 
action between carbon and oxygen is expressed on paper in the 
following way : — 

C, + 20, = 2C0,. 

CO3 is the composition of the well-known gas commonly termed 
carbonic add. 

The student should here draw for himself similar equations, 
showing the formation of the other bodies he produced — namely, 
hydrochloric acid (H CI), phosphoric anhydride (P, O5), sulphu- 
rous acid gas (SO,), and iodide of iron (Fe I,), submitting the 
same to a tutor or other authority to assure himself of their cor- 
rectness. 

Note, — In the foregoing experiments illustrations occur of the 
formation of compounds having the gaseous, liquid, and solid 
conditions, in one of which three forms all the matter in the 
universe exists. * 

The student will notice that in the above equations an element 
existing in the free state is symbolized by its initial letter and the 
figure ,. This is because there are good grounds for believing 
that these elements and most others never exist in single particles, 
but that if the particle of an element has not the opportunity of 
combining with a particle of another element, it will combine 
with another particle of like nature to itself. 

The grounds for this statement are shortly as follows : — Equal 
volumes of elementary or compound gases, under similar pressure, 
expand equally when heated, and contract equally when cooled ; 
equal volumes must, therefore, be similarly constituted, must 
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contain an equal number of molecules (the diminutive of mole or 
mass — ^literally, little masses), aU of the same size. For ex- 
ample, in -a previous experiment a test-tubeful of chlorine and 
a test-tubeful of hydrogen gave on mixture and explosion two 
test-tubefdls of hydrochloric acid gas. Now it could be easily 
demonstrated that these three gases expand equally on the addi- 
tion of heat, and contract equally on its abstraction. Hence the 
inference that the number and size of the molecules of each volume 
are similar. We of course have no conception of the actual num«> 
ber of molecules of a gas a test-tube, or any other vessel, is capable 
of containing ; but whatever it be, that number is constant for all. 
Imagine that it is 1000 ; then 1000 of hydrogen and 1000 of chlo- 
rine have given 2000 of hydrochloric acid. But each molecule of 
hydrochloric acid contains a particle of hydrogen and a particle of 
chlorine. Therefore the 1000 molecules of hydrogen must have 
contained 2000 particles, and the 1000 molecules of chlorine, 2000 
particles of chlorine. In other words, every molecule of an ele* 
mentary gas consists of two particles or, dropping the indefinite 
word particle, two atoms, (aTOfios, indivisible, from the privative 
a, a, and rifivta, temno, to cut). (See also Hofmann's * Modem 
Chemistry,' pp. 136-162). 

A particle, or rather an atom, is the smallest portion of matter 
which can exist in a state of combination; a molecule, the 
smallest portion of matter which can exist in the free state. 
TTie symbol of an element is intended to indicate one atom of 
that element, thus H and CI respectively indicate one atom of 
hydrogen and one atom of chlorine. A symbol also indicates one 
volume of the element in the state of gas, supposing it to be 
capable of existing in that form. Two symbolical letters indicate 
two atoms or volumes — that is, one molecule of the element — ^thus 
00, or rather 0^. The formula of a compound always indicates 
the molecule or two volumes of the compound in the gaseous state, 
and also the number of atoms or gaseous volumes concerned in 
the formation of the compound. Thus H CI is the formula of the 
molecule of a compound containing one atom each of the elements 
hydrogen and chlorine. Further, like the formulaB of all mole- 
cules, it is the picture of two volumes of hydrochloric acid, one 
volume being chlorine, and the other hydrogen. It shows, 
therefore, that the volume of chlorine and the volume of hydro- 
gen suffered no condensation on combining to form a molecule 
compounded of both. Similarly H^O indicates the existence of a 
body containing hydrogen and oxygen, two volumes of which in 
the gaseous state (t. e. steam) were formed from two volumes of 
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hydrogen and one volume of oxygen, which three volumes must 
have suffered condensation to two-thirds their bulk — the molecule 
containing two atoms of H to one of 0. This body is water. 

There is a third body equal in importance to hydrochloric acid 
and water, with which the student should become acquainted at 
this stage of study. It is ammonia. Ammonia cannot, like 
hydrochloric acid and water, be prepared directly from its ele- 
ments. The process that may here be adopted by the student is 
the same as that by which it is prepared on a very large scale in 
manu&u)tories ; for present purposes it will be sufficient to use test- 
tubes. Heat a few grains of sal-ammoniac with about an equal 
weight of slaked lime and a little water in a test-tube ; ammonia 
gas is given off, and may be recognized by its well-known odour. 
It is very soluble in water. Pass a delivery-tube, fitted as de- 
scribed for the preparation of oxygen and hydrogen, into a second 
test-tube, at the bottom of which is a little water ; solution of 
ammonia {Liquor AmmoniaSf B. P.) will thus be formed. Am- 
monia gas is composed of one atom of nitrogen with three atoms 
of hydrogen ; its formula is NHg ; two volumes of it contain one 
volume of nitrogen combined with three atoms or volumes of 
hydrogen. Its constituents have therefore suffered condensation 
to one-half their normal bulk. 

Atomic Weights. 

If there be such things as atoms (and the mind necessarily 
assumes their existence), they must have weight. What are 
these weights? The weights of the atoms, or the atomic 
weights of the gaseous elements already studied, must differ from 
each other to the extent that equal volumes of those elements 
differ in weight. For equal volumes contain an equal number 
of molecules, of course of equal size, and each molecule is com- 
posed of two atoms; so that equal volumes contain an equal 
number of atoms. Now, bulk for bulk, chlorine is thirty-five 
and a half (35*5) times as heavy as hydrogen; so that the 
molecule of chlorine mui»t be 35*5 times the weight of the mole- 
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cule of hydrogen ; for molecules are equal in bulk. And as the 
molecules of chlorine and hydrogen contain two atoms each, the 
atom of chlorine must be 35*5 times as heavy as that of hydro- 
gens 1. By parity of reasoning the atomic weight of oxygen 
is 16 ; for oxygen is found, by experiment, to be 16 times as heavy 
as hydrogen. Similarly the atomic weight of nitrogen is found 
to be 14. The atomic weight of carbon is 12, — ^not because its 
vapour has been proved to be 12 times as heavy as hydrogen, 
for it has never yet been converted into the gaseous state, but 
because no gaseous compound of carbon, which has been analyzed, 
has been found to contain in 2 volumes (1 of which, if hydrogen, 
would weigh 1 part) less than 12 parts of carbon. 

By thus weighing equal volumes of gaseous elements, or equal 
volumes of gaseous compounds of non-volatile elements, and 
ascertaining by analysis the proportion of the non-volatile ele- 
ment, whose atomic weight is being sought, to the volatile element, 
whose atomic weight is known, the atomic weights of a large 
number of the elements have been determined. Some of the 
elements, however, do not form volatile compounds of any kind ; 
the stated atomic weights of these elements, therefore, are at 
present simply the proportions by weight in which they combine 
with elements whose atomic weights have been determined, the 
proportions being in most cases checked by the relation of the 
element to other forces, especially heat. 

Though the symbols of the common elements should be com- 
mitted to memory, their atomic weight need be sought out only 
as occasion may arise. A complete Table will be found at the end 
of the volume. 

The composition of hydrochloric acid, water, ammonia, carbonic 
acid, or any other compound, as well as the weight of an element 
that may be concerned in its formation, cannot be ascertained by 
actual experiment until the student is far advanced in practical 
chemistry ; at present, therefore, he must derive such knowledge 
from books or tutors. 

The student must never regard the atomic weight of an element 
as its equivalent. The word equivalent means " equal in value '* 
(from asquus equal, and vcdens being worth). The amounts of 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon which are equal in value to 1 part 
by weight of hydrogen, which will, in other words, do the work 
of 1 of hydrogen, combine with or displace 1 of hydrogen, are 
8, 4*66, and 3 respectively. For water contains 1 part by weight 
of hydrogen to 8 parts of oxygen ; ammonia gas contains 1 part, 
by weight, of hydrogen tb 4*66 parts of nitrogen ; and carbonic 
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acid gas contains, by weight, 3 parts of carbon to 8 of oxygen. 
1, 8, 4*66, and 3 are the equivalents of hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbon. To consider the elements from an equiva- 
lent point of view is to regard them in an aspect of uninteresting 
uniformity. Oxygen in its relations to hydrogen, instead of 
being equal in value, equivalent, is essentially bivalent (of 
double worth, from bis, twice, and vtdens).; an atom of it will dis- 
place two atoms of hydrogen, or combine with the same number ; 
nitrogen is trivalent (from tres, three, and vcilens) ; and carbon 
quadnvalent (from qtuUuor, four, or quater, four times, and 
valens). Chlorine, iodine, and bromine, bs well as potassium, 
sodium, and silver among the metals, are, like hydrogen, uni- 
valent. Barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, cadmium, 
mercury, and copper, like oxygen, are bivalent. Phosphorus, 
arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, like nitrogen, usually exhibit 
trivalent properties ; but the composition of certain compounds 
of these elements shows that the several atoms are really quin- 
quivalent (quiTiqmes, five times, and valens), though in most of 
&eir salts two-fifths of the chemical power of the atom is latent 
(two-fifths of their affinities remain in a state of mutual satura- 
tion). Gold and boron are really, as well as apparentiy, trivalent. 
Silicon (the characteristic element of flint and sand), tin, alumi- 
nium, ^atinum, and lead resemble carbon in being quadri- 
valent. Sulphur, chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, and nickel 
are sexivalent (from seic, six, or seodes, six times, and valens). 
This quantivalence (&om quantitas, quantity, and valens), also 
termed atomicity and dynamwity of the elements, may be as- 
certained at any time on referring to the Table of the names 
of the elements, where, as recommended by Odling, dashes, 
' " '" "" "'" """, or Roman numerals, i, n, m, iv, v^ vi, are at- 
tached to the symbols of each element to indicate their uni-, bi-, 
tri-, quadri-, quinqui-, or sexivalence. The quantivalence pf 
elements, as they one after another come under the notice of the 
student, should be carefully committed to memory ; for the com- 
position of compounds can often be thereby predicated with accu- 
racy, and remembered with ease. For instance, the hydrogen 
compounds of chlorine, CI', oxygen, 0", nitrogen, W", and car- 
bon, C"", wiU be respectively H'Cl', H',0", H^N'", and H',C"",— 
one univalent atom, H', balancing or saturating one univalent 
atom, Cr ; two univalent atoms, H'^, and one bivalent atom, 0", 
satui^ting each other ; three univalent atoms, H',, and one triva- 
lent atom, N'", saturating each other ; and four univalent atoms, 
H^ and one quadrivalent atom, C'"', saturating each other. Car- 
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bonic acid gas, C^^O^^,, agam, is a saturated molecule containing 
one quadrivalent and two bivalent atoms. 

The student will find, as he proceeds, that what has been stated 
regarding the real and apparent quantivalence of nitrogen applies 
to several other elements, so that the available power of an atom 
is not always indicated by its absolute power, its total quantiva- 
lence — just as the available power of a steam-tug to draw a ship 
is not its total power, but only the excess over and above that 
expended on its own propuicdon. 



THE ELEMENTS AND THEIE COMPOUNDS. 

Having thus obtained a general idea of the nature of such 
^ments as have especial interest for the medical and pharma- 
ceutical student, and which include indeed all with which any 
student of chemistry should at present occupy his attention, we 
may pass on to consider in detail the relations of the elements 
to each other. The elements themselves, in the &ee condition, 
are seldom used in medicine, being nearly always associated, 
bound together by the chemical force ; in this combined condi- 
tion, therefore, they must be studied. Each combination of 
elements or chemical compound will, in the following pages, 
be regarded as containing two parts or roots, two radicals : — the 
one usually metallic, or, to speak more generally, basylous ; the 
other often a non-metallic, simple or complex, acidulous radical. 
The basylous radicals, or metals, will be considered first, the 
acidulous radicals afterwards. Each radical will be studied from 
two points of view, the synthetical and the analytical : that is to 
say, the properties of an element on which the preparation of its 
I compounds depends will be illustrated by operations performed in 
test-tubes or small dishes, and thus the chemistry of the Pharma- 
copoeia be systematically learnt ; then the reactions by which the 
element is detected, though combined with other substances^ will 
be performed, and so the student be instructed in qualitative 
analysis. Synthetical and analytical reactions are, in truth, fre-^ 
quently identical, the object with which they are performed giving 
them synthetical interest on the one hand, or analytical interest 
on the other. Thus iodide of potassium may be added to corrosive 
sublimate with the view of preparing red iodide of mercury, or 
with the view of detecting mercury in corrosive sublimate. 
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A good knowledge of chemistry may be acquired synthetically 
by manufacturing on a small scale specimens of the salts of the 
different metals, or analytically by going through a course of pure 
qualitatLve analysis. But the former demands a larger expendi- 
ture of time than most students have to spare, while under the 
latter system they generally lose sight of ihe synthetical interest 
which attaches to analyticsd reactions. 



FOTASSITJIL 

* 

Symbol K. Atomic weight 39. 

Memoranda, — ^The chief sources of the potassium salts are the 
nitrate, found in soils, especially in warm countries, and the com- 
pounds of potassium existing in plants. The latter, vegetable 
salts of potassium, are chiefly converted into carbonate when the 
wood is burned. Large quantities of carbonate are thus produced 
in North America and Russia ; and it is from this salt, purified 
{Potassm CarbonaSy B. P.), that nearly all other compounds of 
potassiimi are made. An exception occurs in cream of tartar* 
{Potassce Tartras Adda, B. P.), which is simply the purified na- 
tural potassium salt of the grape-vine. 

Potassium itself is isolated with some difficulty by distilling a 
mixture of its carbonate and charcoal. It rapidly oxidizes in the 
air, and hence is always kept below the surface of mineral 
naphtha, a Hquid containing no oxygen. The atom of potassium 
is univalent. 



Bbactions having (a) Synthetical and (5) Analytical 

Intebsst. 

(a) Synthetical BeacUans. 

These are actions utilized in manufacturing preparations of 
potassium. The word synthesis is from avvQeais (mntJiesis), a 

* " It is called tartar,^* says FaraoelsuB, "because it produces oil, water, 
tincture, and salt, which bum the patient as tartarus does." Tartarus is 
Latin {Tdprapos, Tartaros, Greek) for hell. The products of its destructiye 
distillation are certainly somewhat irritating in taste and smell ; the pro- 
perties of the " salt " (carbonate of potassium) that is left are weU known. 
A boiling solution of tartar yields a crust of minute crystals on cooling; 
henoe the term oream of tartar. 

c2 
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putting ttogether, as opposed igo analysis, ffrom ai^aXvw (analuo), I 
resolve. 

First Synthetical Reaction. — Boil together, for a few minutes, 
in a test-tube, five or six grains of carbonate of potassium (KJCO^) 
and a like quantity of slaked lime (Ca2H0) with a small quantity 
of water. Set the mixture aside in the test-tube rack to oooL 

This liquid is a solution of caustic potash, or hydrate of potas- 
sium (KHO). Made of a prescribed strength, it forms ^e Liquor 
Potassce, B. P. 

In this reaction the metals of the two salts change places; 
from KjCOg and Ca2H0 there are produced CaCOg and 2KH0, 
from carbonate of potassium and hydrate of calcium there result 
carbgnate of calcium and hydrate of potassium*. The student 
ijihQuld express this fact in his note-book as an equation, thus, — 

K^CO, + Ca2H0 = 2KH0 + CaCO,, 
pr in the form of a diagram, thus,— 

"c nn / -^a ^ 2KH0 




C^S^ { T I^-. CaGO 



8' 



With regard to the group of atoms represented by the symbols 
CO, and HO, only a few words need be said here. CO, is the 
grouping found in all carbonates ; it is as characteristic of car- 
bonates as K is of potassium salts. HO is characteristic of all 
hydrates. CO, is a bivalent grouping or root, HO univalent; 
hence CO, is found united with two univalent atoms, as in car- 
bonate of potassium, K^COg, or with one bivalent atom, as in car- 
bonate of calcium, CaCOg ; and HO is found united in single pro- 
portion with univalent atoms as in hydrate of potassium, KHO, 
or in double proportion with bivalent aton^ ba in hydrate of cal- 
cium, Ca2H0. The student has only to learn the quantivalence 
of a metal, and he at once knows the formula of its carbonate 
and hydrate, though he may never have seen the formula of 
either. And the formulaB of all other metallic salts are constructed 
on the same principle. But beyond ascertaining the formulae 
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and quantivalence of tlie yaxioas' groupings characteristic of car- 
bonates, hydrates, nitrates, sulphates; acetates, &c., he should 
not now devote special attention to the subject of the constitution 
of salts, but at present restrict his observation to what may be 
called the metallic or basylous side of salts. 

Solution of potash generally contains a trace of alumina dis- 
solved from the lime, but not enough to interfere with the nse of 
the liquid in medicine. If the solution is required for analytical 
purposes^ it may be obtained free from alumina in the manner 
suggested by Bedwood. Half a gallon is made by mixing half a 
pound of slaked lime with about three pints of water, placing 
the mixture in a half-gallon bottle (Winchester quart), and 
adding to it, in small quantities at a time, a solution of half a 
pound of carbonate of potassium dissolved in the other pint of 
water, shaking the mixture well for some minutes after each 
addition. The whole is now set on one side till clear, and then 
if a small quantity poured into a test-tube does not effervesce on 
the addition of hydrochloric acid, the solution is fit for use. If 
carboni6 gas is evolved on adding the acid, the mixture musf 
be again well shaken. 

Solution of potash evaporated to dryness and the residue fused 
and poured into moulds constitutes Potassa CausUca, B. P. It 
often contains chlorides and sulphates, detected by nitrate of sil- 
ver and a bariuin salt, as described subsequently iii coimexion 
with hydrochloric and sidphuric acids. 

Second SyntTietical Reaction, — Intd a test-tube put a ieifr 
grains of carbonate of potassium previously mixed with about 
half its weight of sulphur. Heat the mixture gradually until it 
ceases to effervesce. The resulting fused mass is the Potassa 
BvJjphurata^ Sulphurated Potash, of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

This salt is not a definite chemical compound, but a mixture 
of several substances, among which are sulphate of potassium, 
(£,S0^) and one or more of the sulphides of potassium. In short, 
the chemical character of this compound is well indicated by its 
vague name. It is of the colour of liver when freshly prepared 
(whence the old name " liver of sulphur "), but from aleorption of 
oxygen soon changes to green, and ultimately becomes white and 
useless. It is occasionally employed in the form of ointment 
{Ufiguentum Potassce Sulphuratce, B. P.). 
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In preparing large quantities of sulphurated potash, the test* 
tube is replaced by an earthenware vessel termed a crucible 
(from cffux^ a cross). Originally a cross was impressed upon 
the melting-pot, as used by alchemists and goldsmiths : others 
derive the word from crux, an instrument of torture (sense 
symbolical). 

Crucibles of a few ounces' capacity may be heated in an 
ordinary grate-fire. Larger ones require a stove with a good 
draught — ^that is, a Aimace. Even the (^mailer ones are more 
conveniently and quickly heated in a furnace. Half-ounoe or 
one-ounce experimental porcelain crucibles may be heated in a 
spirit or gas-flame; the air-gas flame already described being 
generally the most suitable. 

Third Synthetical Reaction, — Place twenty or thirty grains of 
carbonate of potassium in a small dish, and add acetic add drop 
by drop until effervescence ceases ; the resulting liquid is a strong 
solution of acetate of potassium. Evaporate most of the water, 
and a white salt remains which fuses on the further application 
of heat ; this is the officinal Acetate of Potash {Potassm Acetas, 
B. P.), or A-cetate of Potassium as it is more correctly called. 



K,CO, + 


2HCA0, 


= 2KCA0, 


+ H,0 


+ CO, 


Carbonate of 


Aoetio 


Acetate of 


Water. 


Carbonio 


potasBram. 


aoid. 


potassiam. 




add. 



The formula for acetic acid (the acetate of hydrogen) is 
HCjHgOj, and of acetate of potassium KC^HgOj. The grouping, 
C^lSfi^j is characteristic of ail acetates ; it is univalent, and may 

be shortly, though less instructively, written A. The student 
will notice that the quantivalence of the constituent elements in 
these acidulous groupings still asserts itself; indeed it is by the 
amount of affinity expressed by the quantivalence that the atoms 
of a molecule are held together. Thus in carbonate of potassium, 
KjCOj, the grouping CO, has two units of affinity ("bonds," 
Frankland) in excess of those necessary for binding together the 
atoms of the grouping (0= iv, Og^vi), and it is this excess 
which probably gives it its bivalent character. So, on adding up 
the units of affinity, or the numbers expressing the quantivalence 
of each of the atoms of the grouping Gflfi^ it wiQ be found that 
there is one unit in excess of tiiose uniting the constituents of 
the grouping together, one bond engaging the bond of some uni- 
valent atom, forming a whole, an acetate. 
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' When two moleenles of acetic acid (2HA) and one of carbonate 
of potassium (KfiO^) react, two molecules of acetate of potassium 

(2EA) and one of carbonic acid (H^COg) are produced, the latter 
at once splitting up into water (H^O) and carbonic add gas (CO^), 
as already shown in the equation. 

Evaporation of water from a liquid is best conducted in wide 
shallow vessels rather than in narrow deep ones, as the steam 
can thus quickly dif^se into the air and be rapidly conveyed 
away ; hence a small round-bottomed basin is ^ar more suitable 
than a test-tube for such operations. On the manufacturing 
scale, iron, or iron lined with enamel or semi-porcelain ; copper, 
tinned copper, or solid tin pans are used. Up to 12 or 18 inches 
diameter, pans, basins, or dishes, made of Wedgwood ware or 
porcelain composition, may be employed. 

The above reaction has a general as well as a special synthetical 
interest. It represents one of the commonest methods of forming 
salts, namely, the saturation of an acid with a carbonate. Car- 
bonates added to acetic acid yield acetates, to nitric acid nitrates, 
to sulphuric acid sulphates. Many illustrations of this general 
process occur in pharmacy* 

Fourth Synthetical Eeaction. — Meke a strong solution of carbo- 
nate of potassium by heating in a test-tube a mixture of a few 
grains of the salt with an equal weight of water. Through the 
cooled solution pass carbonic acid gas ; after a few minutes a 
white crystalline precipitate of Acid Carbonate of Potassium 
(OECOg), the jBicarbonate of Potash of the Pharmacopoeia (Po- 
tasscB Bicarhonas, B. P.), will be formed. 



K,CO, + H,0 


+ CO, = 2KF00, 


Oarbonftte of Water. 


Carbonio Add carbonate 




acid. . <rfpo*aHmnm. 



The carbonic acid gas necessary for this operation might be 
obtained from any carbonate. Thus the previous synthetical 
reaction could be made available for this purpose, the carbonic 
gas evolved on the addition of the acetic acid to the carbonate 
of potassium being conducted into a strong solution of more 
carbonate of potassium by a glass tube bent and fitted as de- 
scribed when treating of oxygen gas. But motives of economy 
induce the use of carbonate of calcium, the form known as 
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marble being always employed. Economy and convenience also 
cause hydrochloric acid to be used in preference to acetic or any 
other. 

Oenerate the carbonic add gas by adding hydrochloric acid^ 
dilated with twice its bulk of water, to a few fragments of marble 
contained in a test-tube, and conduct the gas into the solution of 
carbonate of potassium by a glass tube bent to a convenient 
angle or angles, and fitted to the test-tube by a cork in the usual 
way. 

Acid carbonate of potassium is td a {certain extent soluble in 
water ; but as it is less so than the carbonate of potassium, and 
as a saturated solution of the latter has been used, a precipitation 
of a part of the acid carbonate inevitably occurs. In other words, 
the quantity of water present is sufficient to keep the carbonate, 
but insufficient to retain the equivalent quantity of acid carbonate 
in solution. 

A solution of 30 grains of acid carbonate of potassium in one 
pint of water, charged with carbonic add gas under pressure, 
constitutes the ordinary "potash-water," the so-called Liqmr 
PotasBOR EfferveseenSy B. P. 

Note on Nomenda;ture, — Salts whose specific name end in the 
syllable " ate ^ are in general conventionally so termed when they 
contain the acidulous radical, or characteristic elements, of an 
acid whose name ends in " tc," and from which acid they have 
been or may be formed. Thus, the syllable "afe" in the 
words sulpha^, nitrate, acetate, carbonate, <&c., indicate that the 
respective salts were each made from, or, at least, contain the 
characteristic elements of an acid whose name ended in ic, the 
previous syllables, sulph-, nitr-, acet-, carbon-, indicating what 
that add was — sulphuric, nitric, acetic, or carbonic. Occasionally 
a letter or syllable is dropped from or added to a word to render 
the name more euphonious ; thus sulphuric add forms sulphates, 
not sulphurates. 

Fifth Synihetieal Reaction. — Dissolve a few grains of citric 
acid (HjCgHgO^) in water, and add carbonate of potassium so long 
as effervescence occurs. The resulting liquid is a solution of 
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citrate of potassium (Kfififl^ or KjS). Evaporated to dryness 
a granular residue is obtained, which is the officinal Potassas 
Citrcu, 

3K,C0, + 2H.C,H.O, - 2Kfififi, + 3H,0 + 3C0, 

Carbonate of Citirio add. Citrate of Water. Carbonio 

potaamnm potaannm. add gas. 

The citric radical or group of elements which with three of 
hydrogen forms citric acid, and with three of potassium dtrate of 
potassium, is a triyalent grouping ; hence the three atoms of potas- 
sium in a molecule of ^e citrate. The fiill chemistry of citric 
acid will be subsequently described. 

Nitrate of potassium (KNO3) (Potassas NUraSf B. P.), and 
sulphate of potassium (K^SOJ {PotassoB Sulphas, B. P.), could 
obviously also be made by salturating nitric acid (HNO3), and 
sulphuric acid (H^SO^), respectively, by carbonate of potassium. 
But practically they are not made in that way, — the nilrate 
occurring, as abeady stated, in nature, and the sulphate as a 
bye-product in many operations. Both salts will be hereafter 
alluded to in connexion with nitric acid. 

Siarik Synthetical Bedction. — Place a few grains of add tartrate 
of potassium (KHC^H^O, or KHT) in a test-tube with a little 
water, and add carbonate of potassium till there is no more 
effervescence ; a solution of neutral tartrate of potassium (K^T) 
residts, the Poiassai J^artras of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

2KHC,H,0, + K^CO, « 2K,C,H,0. + H,0 + CO, 

Add tartate of Carbonate of Neutral tartrate Water. Carbohie 

Itotaadum. potasrinin of potawiinin. addgaa.- 

C^H^Og are the elements characteristic of all tartrates : they 
form a biValent grouping ; hence the formula of the hydrogen tar- 
trate, or tartaric acid, is 'H^CJS.fi^ ; that of the potassium tartrate^ 
X^C^H^Og ; of the intermediate salt, the acid potassium tartrate^ 
(cream of tartar), KHC^H 0^. If the add tartrate of one metal 
and the carbonate of another react, a neutral double tartrate 
results, as seen in Bochelle Salt (KNaC^H^O,) (p. 41). 

Swerith SyntheHcal Beaeti&n. — ^To a little Wairm solution of 
potash add a small quantity of solid iodine. The deep colour of 
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the iodine diBSppean entirely. This is due to the formation of 
the oolonrless salts, iodide of potassium (KI) and iodate of potas- 
sium (KIO3), which remain dissolved in the liquid. Continue 
the addition of iodine so long as its colour disappears ; when this 
point is reached, the whole of the potash in the solution of potash 
has been conyerted into the salts mentioned. 

6KH0 + 31, « 5KI + KIO, + 3H,0 

Hjdnteof Iodine. Iodide of Iodate of Water, 

poteiwinin. potMNUom. pot aam'nTn 

Evaporate the solution to dryness. If both salts were required, 
the solid mixture might be digested in spirit of wine, which 
dissolves the iodide, but not the iodate. But the iodide only is 
used in medicine. Mix the residue, therefore, with a few grains 
of charcoal, and gently heat in a test-tube until deflagration 
ensues*. 

KIO, + C, « KI + 3C0 

Iodate of Carbon. Iodide of Carbonio 

potagaimn potagaium oxide. 

Under these circumstances the iodide remains unaffected, but the 
iodate loses all its oxygen, and is thus also reduced to the state 
of iodide. Treat the mass with a little water, and filter to sepa- 
rate excess of charcoal ; a solution of pure iodide of potassium 
results. 

This is the process mentioned in the British Pharmacopoeia 
{Potasdi lodidum). Solution of iodate of potassium is also 
c^dnal as a test-liquid. 

On the large scale, crystals of the iodide are obtained by evapo- 
rating much of the water, and setting aside the strong solution ; 
when cold, crystals will deposit if the Kquid has been concen- 
trated to the right degree. 

The addition of charcoal in the above process is simply to 

* Deflagratipn means Tiolent burning, from flagratus^ burnt {fiagrOy I 
bum), and de^ a prefix augmenting the sense of the word to which it may 
be attached. Paper thrown into a fire simply bums, nitre deflagrates. Be^ 
tonate is a precisely similar word, meaning to explode with Tiolent noise. 
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facilitate the remoyal of the oxygen of the iodate of potassium, 
lodate of potassimn (KIO3) is analogous in constitution, and 
in composition, so far as the atoms of oxygen are concerned, to 
chlorate of potassium (KCIO3), which has already been stated to 
be more useful than any other salt for the actusd preparation of 
oxygen gas itself. Hence the removal of the oxygen of the 
iodate might be accomplished by heating the residue without 
charcoaL In that case the student would detect the liberated 
oxygen by inserting the incandescent extremity of a strip of wood 
into the mouth of the test-tube in which the mixture of iodide 
and iodate had been heated. The charcoal, however, bums out 
ihe oxygen more quickly, and thus economizes heat. 

lodate of. potassium remaining as an impurity in iodide of 
potassium may be detected by adding to a solution some tartaric 
acid, shaking, and then adding mucilage of starch ; blue *^ iodide 
of starch " is formed if a trace of iodate be present, but not other- 
wise. The tartaric acid liberates iodic acid (HIOj) and hydriodic 
acid (HI), and these reacting give free iodine, which ^combines 
with the starch. 

HIO3 + SHI = 3H,0 + 31,. 

Note on Nomenclature, — ^The syllable ide attached to the syllable 
iod in the name <' iodide of potassium," indicates that the element 
iodine is combined with the potassium. An ioda^, as already 
explained, is a salt containing the characteristic elements of iodi<^ 
acid. Salts, one of whose names end in ide, are those which are, 
or may be, formed from elements. The names of salts which are, 
or may be, formed from acids include other syllables, ate being 
one (see page 32). The only other syllable is ite, which is in- 
cluded in the names of salts which are, or may be, formed from 
acids whose names end in ous : thus hyposulpht^^ of sodium, &c. 
To recapitulate, snlphu^ relates to sulphur, sulphite to sulphurous 
acid, sulphate to sulphuric add, and so with all other '< ides," 
« ites," or « ates." 

Chlorate of Potassium (Pbtassat Ghhras, B. P.) is made by a 
method similar to that just described for iodide and iodate of 
potassium, but differing in detail, as will be shown hereafter in 
oonnexion with chloric add. The actios of heat upon it gives 
first perohlorate of potasdum (2KClO^=K(M)^-\-0^'{-KCl), and 
then chloride of potassium (EC10^=XCa+0J. 

Bromide of Potasdum (Potassii Bromidum, B. P.). This salt 
is identical in constitution with iodide of potassium, and is made 
in exactly the same way, bromine being substituted for iodine. All 
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that has been said of iodide and iodate of potassium is applicable 
to bromide and bromate of potassium (KBr and KBrO,). 

6KH0 + 3Br^ = 5KBr + KBiO, + 3H,0 

Hydrate of Bromine Bromide of Bromate of Water, 

potaiainm. potininm potMmom. 

KBrO, + C, = KBr + 3C0 

Brcnnste of Carbon. Bromide of Carbonio 

potaaaium. potaaaimn. oodde. 

Eighth Synthetical Beacdon, — Place a fragment of solid caustic 
potash (KHO), with about the same quantity of chlorate of potas- 
sium (XCIO3), and of black oxide of manganese (MnO,)^ on a 
piece of platinimi foil. Hold the foil, by a small pair of forceps 
or tongs, in the flame of a blowpipe for a few minutes until the 
^ised mixture has become dark green. This colour is that of 
manganate of potassium (K^MnO^). 

Permanganate of Potassium (K^MUjOg) {Potassce Permanganas, 
B. P.), which is purple, is obtained, or rather a solution of it, 
on placing the foU and its adherent mass in water, and boiling 
for a short time. 

6KH0 + KCIO3 + 3MnO, = SE^MnO, + KCl + SKfl 

Hydrate of Chlorate of Blade oxide of Hangaiiate of Chloride of Water, 
potassiam. potaasimn. manganeae. poteaaimo. potaaaimn. 

3K3MnO, + 2H,0 « K^Mn^Og + 4KH0 + MnO, 

Haoganate of Water. Permanganate Hydrate of Black oxide df 

potaaaiom. ofpotaaaiam. potaaaimn. manganeae. 

On the large scale, the potash set free in the reaction is 
neutralized by sulphuric or carbonic acid, and the solution evapo- 
rated to the crystallizing point. 

Solutions of manganate or permanganate of potassium so readily 
yield their oxygeii to organic matter, that they are used on the 
large scale ias disinfectants, under the name of '' Gondy's Disin- 
fecting Fluids." 

Synthetical Beactions bringing imder consideration the re- 
maining officinal compounds (namely, bichromate, arsenite, cya- 
nide, ferrocyanide, and ferridcyanide of potassium) are deferred 
at present. 
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(h) Beaetions htwing Anahftkal Interest, 

Note* — ^These are reactions utilized in fiearching for small 
quantities of potassium in a solution. 

Mrst Analytical Reaction, — ^To a solution of any salt of potas- 
sium (chloride*, for example) add solution of perchloride of 
platinum (PtClJ, and stir the mixture with a glass rod ; a yel- 
low precipitate of the double chloride of platinum and potassium 
(FtC1^2KCl) will be precipitated. 

This salt is, practically; insoluble in water. It is for this 
reason that a very small quantity of any soluble potassium salt 
(or, rather, of the potassium in that salt) is thrown out of solution 
by perchloride of platinum. 

Experiments with such expensive reagents as perchloride of 
platinum are economically performed in watch-glasses, drops of 
the Hquids being operated on. When the precipitate is long in 
forming, it is sometimes of an orange-yellow colour. If iodide 
of potassium happen to be the potassium salt under examination, 
some iodide of platinum (Ptl^) wiU also be formed, giving a red 
colour td the solution. 

It is the chloride of potassium only that forms tlus character- 
istic precipitate ; hence, if the potassium salt in the solution is 
known not to be a chloride, or if its composition is unknown, a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid must be added, otherwise some of 
the perchloride of platinum will be utilized for its chlorine only, 
the platinum being wasted. Thus^ if nitrate of potassium (KN'Og) 
be present, a few drops of hydrochloric acid enable the potassium 
to assume the form of chloride when the perdbloride of platinum 
is added, hitric acid (HNO3) being set tree. 

Second Analytical Beaction, — To* a solution of any salt of 
potassium add some strong solution of tartaric acid (Hj^C^H^O^), 
and shake or well stir the mixture ; a white granular precipitate 
of add tartrate of potlEussium (KRCfifi^) will be formed. 

* A few fragments of carbonate of potassium, Wo or three drops of hydro- 
chloric acid, and a small quantity of watier, give a solution of chloride of 
potasBimn at once, K30O,+2HC1^2Ka+H2O+COa. 
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Acid tartrate of potassium is soluble in about 180 parts of cold 
and in 6 parts of boiling water. Hence, in applying the tartaric 
test for potassium, the solutions must not be hot. Even if cold, 
no precipitate will be obtained if the solutions are yery dilute. 
This test, therefore, is of far less value than the first mentioned. 
The acid tartrate of potassium is less soluble in diluted alcohol 
than in water ; so that the addition of spirit of wine renders the 
reaction somewhat more delicate. 

This precipitate is the Potassce Tartras Adda of the British 
Pharmacopoeia, though the officinal preparation is not formed 
in the above manner ; on the contrary, the acid is derived from 
the salt, which occurs naturally in l^e juice of many plants. 
Our supplies of the salt are from the crusts that form in wine- 
casks (argal, or crude cream of tartar), deposited because less 
soluble in the diluted alcohol of the fermented liquid than in the 
unfermented juice. 

When the tartaric acid is added to the salt of potassium, and 
the acid tartrate formed, the acid whose chief elements were pre- 
viously with the potassium is set fr«e ; and in such acid solutions 
the acid tartrate is somewhat soluble. To obviate this, acid tar- 
trate of sodium, which is a much more soluble salt than the acid 
tartrate of potassium, may be used as a test instead of tartaric 
acid (Plunkett). The sodium uniting with the acidulous radical, 
thus gives a neutral instead of an acid solution. But this ad- 
vantage is of less importance from the fact that more water is 
introduced by the saturated solution of acid tartrate of sodium 
than by a saturated solution of tartaric acid. 

Third Analytical Reaction, — The Jlame-ieBi, Dip the looped 
end of a ^atinum wire into a solution containing a potassium 
salt, and introduce the loop into a spirit-flame, the flame of a 
mixture of gas and air, a blowpipe flame, or other sHghtiy coloured 
flame. A violet tint will be produced highly characteristic of 
salts of potassium. 

FowHh Analytical Fact, — Salts of potassium are not volatile. 
Place a fragment of carbonate, nitrate, or any other potassium 
salt, on a piece of platinum foil, and heat the latter in the flame 
of a lamp ; the salt will fuse to a transparent liquid, and flow 
freely over the foil, but otherwise will be unaffected by the heat. 
This is a valuable negative property, as will be evident farther on. 
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SODIUM. 

Symbol "Na, Atomic weight 23. 

Memoranda, — ^Most of the sodium salts met with in Pharmacy 
are directly obtained firom carbonate of sodium, which is now 
manufactured on an enormous scale from chloride of sodium 
(common salt, sea^salt, or rock-salt), the natural source of the 
sodium salts. Besides the direct and indirect use of carbonate of 
sodium, or carbonate of soda, as it is commonly called, in medi- 
cine, it is largely used for household cleansing-purposes, and in 
the manufacture of soap. Nitrate of sodium also occurs in 
nature, but it is ycduable for its nitric constituents rather than 
for its sodium. 

Sodium is prepared by a process similar to that for potassium, 
but with less difficulty. 

Eeactioits havino (a) Synthetical akd (h) Anaittical Intebest. 
(a) Beactions having Syntheticdt Interest, 

First Synthetical Beaction, — The formation of solution of hy- 
drate of sodium or caustic soda, NaHO {Liquor Sodas, B, P.). 
This operation resembles that of making solution of potash, as 
described on page 28. 

The student should refer to the remarks already made con- 
cerning solution of potash, applying them to solution of soda. 
He may perform the corresponding experiments or omit them, 
as he considers he does or does not clearly comprehend all they 
are designed to teach. 

Ka^CO, + Ca2H0 » 2NaH0 + CaCO, 

Carbonate Hydrate of Hydrate of Carbonate 
offloditun. caldnm. sodium. ofoalciom. 

Second Synthetical Beaction, — ^The reaction of sulphur .and 
carbonate of sodium at a high temperature resembles that of 
sulphur and carbonate of potassium ; but as the product is not 
used in medicine, nor otherwise interesting, the experiment may 
be omitted. 

Third Synthetical Beaction, — Add the powder or fragments of 
carbonate of sodium (Na^CO,) to some strong acetic acid in a test* 
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tube as long as effervescence occurs, and then eyaporate a little 
of the water. When the solution is cold, crystals of acetate of 
sodium (NaCgHjO,) {Sodce Aeetas, B. j^.), will be deposited. 

Na^CO, + 2HC^,0, = 2NaC ^0, + H,0 + CO, 

Carbonate Aoetio Aoetate of Water; Ou^bonic 

ofaodinia. add. sodium. add gas. 

The salt contains water in a loose state of combination, water 
of crystallization (NaC^HjO^, SRfiy 

Fourik Synthetical Eeaction, — The action of carbonic acid 
(HjCOg), or carbonic acid gas (CO,) and water (HjO)^ on car- 
bonate of sodium (Na^COj). This resembles that of carbonic 
acid on carbonate of potassium, and is carried out in the same 
manner. The result is acid carbonate of sodium (NaHCO,) (Sodas 
BkarhonoB, £. P;). 

Na,CO, 4- H,0 -h CO, = 2NaHC03 

Carbonate Water. Carbonio Add carbonate 

of sodium. add gas. of sodiom. 

A crystal of carbonate of sodium is carbonate of sodium plus 
water ; on heating it, more or less of the water is eyolyed, and 
anhydrous carbonate of sodium is partially or wholly produced 
(SodcB Carhonas Exsiccata, B. P.). 

Na,CO3,10H,O - 10H,O = Ifa,C6, 

Crystallized carbonate Water. Dried carbonate 

of sodium. of sodium. 

The water in crystallized carbonate of sodium is in the solid 
condition. By far the larger number of crystalline salts possess 
such water of crystaUizatibn, so termed. Many of these salts, 
when dissolved in water, give a very cold solution. This is 
because some of their solid water is then converted into liquid 
water, the difference between the solid and Uquid water being 
heat. Take away from water some of its heat, the result is ice. 
Give to ice more heat than it contains already, the result is water. 
The only difference between ice and the water in such crystals as 
carbonate of sodium, is that ice is solid water in the free, and 
water of crystallization solid water in the combined state. The 
former can only exist at freezing, the latter at ordinary tempe- 
ratures. In chemical formulae, the symbols representing water 
are usually separated by a <!omma from those representing salts. 
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A solation of add carbonate of sodium in water charged with 
carbonic acid gas under pressure constitutes the ordinary '' soda- 
water " (the Liquor Sodce Effervescens, B. P.). 

Add carbonate of sodium may also be medicinally administered 
in the form of lozenge (Trochisd Sodas Bicarbonatis, B. P.). 

Fifth Synthetical BeacHon. —To some hot strong solution of car- 
bonate of sodium in a test-tube add add tartrate of potassium 
tUl no mdrd effervescence occurs; when the solution is cold, 
crystals of double tartrate of potassium and sodium (Soda Tarta^ 
rata, B. Pt), the old Bof^isde Salt, will be found in the solution. 

Na^COg* -h 2KECfifi, «= 2KKaC,H,0. + H,0 + CO, 

Garbonate Add tartrate Doable tiurtrate of Water. Carbonic 

df sodium. of potassium. ptiCastiiim and sodium. add gas. 

Tartaric acid HH C^H^O^ 

Acid tartrate of potassium KH C^H^O^ 

Tartrate of potassium and sodium . . KNa C^H^O, 

The student will dotice the analogy in the constitution of 
these salts. When the other tartrates come imder notice it will 
be found they also have a similar cohstitution. The crystals of 
the above double tartrate contain water (KNaC^H^Oj, 4H,0). 

Sixth Syrdhetical Reaction. — Pads chlorine {vide page 12) iiito 
a solution of carbonate of sodium. The result is a bleaching and 
disinfecting liquid, which, when made df prescribed strength, is 
the Solution of Chlorinated Soda (lAqmr Sodas Vhloratas) of the 
t^hanhacopoeia. It is said to contain chloriae of sodium (Nad) 
and hypochlorite of sodium (NaGlO), with some undecomposed 
add cai'bonate of sodium. 

Mnb^ + 4HC1 « MnCl, + 2H,0 -f .Cl, 

Blk. oxide of Hydroohlorio Chloride of Water. Chlorine, 

manganese. add. manganese. 

Na^CO, -h Ci, = NaCl,NaaO + CO, 

Carbonate Chlorine. Chlorinated Oarbonio 

of BOdiom; soda; add gas. 

The student may perforin a bleaching experiment with this 
liquid similar to that described under chlorine (p. 13). 
Synthetical Reactions portraying the chemistry of the remain- 
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ing officinal compoands (namely, nitrate, sulphate, hyposulphite, 
phosphate, arseniate and valerianate of sodium) are deferred; 
The officinal citro-tartrate (Sodas Oitro^tartrcu Effervesceni) is a 
miztore of bicarbonate of sodium, citric add, and tartaric acid, 
heated until the particles aggregate to a granular condition. 
When required for medicinal use, a dose of the mixture is placed 
in water; escape of carbonic acid gas at once occurs, and an 
effervescing liquid residts. In the manufSacture of carbonate of 
sodium from chloride, the latter is first converted into sulphate, 
the sulphate is then roasted with coal and limestone, and the 
resulting hlacJc-ash lixiviated (lixivia, from lix, lye — ^water im- 
pregnated with alkaline salts). The lye evaporated to dryness, 
yields crude carbonate of sodium (sodA-ash). This process will 
be further described in connexion with Carbonates. 

Other Synthetical Reactions might be described similar to those 
given under potassium, and thus citrate, iodide, bromide, iodate, 
bromate, chlorate, manganate, and permanganate of sodium, and 
many other salts be formed. But enough has been stated to show 
how chemically analogous sodium is to potassium. Such analo- 
gies will constantly present themsdves. In few departments of 
knowledge is order and method more perceptible ; in few is there 
as much natural law, as much science, as in chemistry. 

It will probably occur to the student, if he has really grasped 
the factB ^ncendng potassium and B^um, that sodiu^ sdta 
being cheaper than potassium salts, the former might be eco- 
nomically substituted. That one is employed rather than the 
other, is unquestionably often merely a result due to ^accident or 
fashion. But it must be borne in mind that in some cases 
a potassium salt will crystallize more readily than its sodium 
analogue, or that a sodium salt is stable when perhaps the cor- 
responding potassium salt has a tendency to absorb moisture, 
or one may be more soluble than the other, or the two may have 
different medicinal effects. For these or similar reasons, a potas- 
sium salt has come to be used in medicine or commerce, instead 
of the corresponding sodium salt, and vice versd. 

(5) Reactions having Analytical Interest, 

1. The chief analytical reaction for sodium is the flame-test. 
When brought into contact with a flame in the manner described 
under potassium (page 38), an intensely yellow colour is com- 
municated to the flame by any salt of sodium. This is a highly 
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characteriatic test — ^indeed, almost^ too delicate ; for if the point 
of the wire be touched by the fingers, enough salt (which is con- 
tained in the moisture of the hand) adheres to the wire to com- 
municate a distinct sodium reaction to the flame. The student 
should experimentally verify these statements, using chloride, 
sulphate, or any other salt of sodium. 

2. Sodium is the only metal whose common salts are all soluble 
in water. Hence no ordinary reagent can be added to a solution 
containing a sodium salt which shcdl give a precipitate containing 
the sodium. A neutral or alkaline solution of a sodium salt gives, 
however, a granular precipitate if well stirred or shaken with a 
solution of antimoniate of potassium (KgHj^Sb^O^). But the re- 
agent is liable to decompose and become useless. 

Antimoniate of potajssium is made by adding, gradually, flnely- 
powdered metallic antimony to nitrate of potassium fiised in a 
crucible so long as deflagration continues. The resulting mass 
is boiled with a large quantity of water, the solution Altered 
and preserved in a well-stoppered bottle ; for the carbonic gas in 
the air is rapidly absorbed by the solution^ antunonic add being 
deposited. 

8. Sodium salts, Uke those of potassium, are not volatile. 
Prove this fact by the means described when treating of the effect 
of heat on potassium salts (p. 38). 

AMHOHnniL 

Symbol NH^ or Am. Atomic weight 18. 

Memorai^ia. — ^The elements nitrogen and hydrc^en, in the 
proportion of one atom to four (NH^), are those characteristic of 
all the compounds about to be studied, just as potassium (K) and 
sodium (Na) are the characteristic elements of the potassium and 
sodium compounds. Ammonium is a nucleus, like potassium or 
sodium, and the ammonium compounds closely resemble those of 
potassium or sodium. In short, if, for an instant, potassium or 
sodium be imagined to be compounds, the analogy between these 
three series of salts is complete. Yet ammonium never having 
been isolated, its existence remains a matter of assumption. 
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The sonice of nearly all the ammoniacal salts met with in com- 
merce is ammoniacal gas (NH,) obtained in distilling coals in 
the manufacture of ordinary illuminating gas. It is doubtless 
derived from the nitrogen of the plants from which the coal has 
been produced. 

When this gas (NH,) comes into contact with water (BLO) hy- 
drate of ammonium (NH^HO, or AmHO) is beheyed to be formed, 
the analogue of hydrate of potassium (KHO) or sodium (NaHO). 
The grounds for this belief are, — ^that the solution does not al- 
ways give the same reaction as the gas itself, the observed analogy 
of the well-known ammoniacal salts to. those of potassium and 
sodium, the similarity of action of solutions of potash, soda, and 
ammonia on salts of metals, and the existence of crystals of an 
analogous sulphur salt (AmHS). 

1?he '^ ammoniacal Uquor " of the gas-works is usually neutral- 
ized by hydrochloric acid, by which chloride of ammonium (sal- 
ammoniac) is produced, 

AmIIO+HCl=AmCl+H,0 3 

iLnd from this salt the othdrs used in pharmacy are directly or 
indirectly made. 

The piireiit form of ammonia is that met with in volcanici dis- 
tricts, and obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of borax. 

£eaciions haviko (a) General, (h) Stnthetical, and (c) 

AnALTTICAL ImiSBESTi 

(a) Oeneral BeaeUon, — ^To forty or fifty grains of iiiercury in a 
test-tube, add one or two small pieces of dry sodium, and amal- 
gamate by gently warming the tube. To this amalgam, when 
cold, add soi6e fraginents of chlotide of ammonium and a strong 
solution of the same salt. The sodium amalgam soon begins to 
swell and rapidly increase in bulk, probably overflowing the 
tube. The light spongy mass produced is the so-called ammo- 
nium amalgam, and the reaction is usually adduced as evidence of 
the existence of ammonium ; the sodium of the amalgam unites 
with the chlorine of the chloride of ammonium, while the ammo- 
nium is supposed to form an amalgam with the mercury. 
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(h) Eeactions having Synthetical interest. 

First Synthetical Eeaction, — ^The action of slaked lime (Ca2H0) 
on chloride of ammonium. This operation, and the solution of 
the resulting gas in water, has already been described (p. 23). 

2NH,C1 + Ca2H0 = CaCl, + 2Rfi + 2NH3 

Chloride of Hjdrate of Chloride of Wftter. Ammonia 

ammonium. (Mkloinm. calcium. gas. 

NH3 + H,0 = NH^HOorAmHO 

Ammonia Water. Hydrate of ammonium 

gas. (ammqnia). 

Solutions of ammonia, prepared by this process on a large 
scale and in suitable apparatus, are met with in pharmacy — ^the 
one containing 32*5 per cent., the other 10 'pej cent, by weight 
of ammonia gas, NH,, or 66-9 and 20*6 of ammonia, AmHO 
{Liquor Ammoniac Fgrtipr and Liquor Ammonice, B. P.). 

Second Synthetical Reaction. — To acetic acid and water in a 
test-tube add powdered commercial carbonate of ammonium 
until effervescence ceases; the resulting liquid is Solution of 
Acetate of Ammonium (NH^C^HgO^, pr AmA) (Jjiquor Ammonias 
Acetaiisy B. P.). 

AmHCO, -f Am^COg -f- 3HA = 3AmA + 2H,0 + 2C0, 

Add carbonate Kormal car- Acetic Acetate of Water. Carbonic 

of ammonium. bonateof acid. ammonium. acid, 

ammonium. 

Commercial carbonate of ammonium is made by heating a mix- 
ture of chalk and sal-ammoniac ; chloride of calcium (CaClj^) is 
produced, ammonia gas (NH3) and water (H^O) escape, and the 
ammoniacal carbonate sublimes in cakes (Ammoniai Garhonas, 
B. P.). The salt is probably a mixture of two molecules of acid 
carbonate of ammonium (2AmHC03) ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ termed 
carbamate of ammonium (AmNH^COj). The latter belongs to an 
important class of saltp known as carbapaa^es, but is the only one 
of interest to the pharmaceutical student, Cold water extracts 
it from the commercial carbonate of ammonium, leaving the acid 
carbonate of ammonium undissolved if the amount of liquid used 
be very small. In water it soon changes into neutral carbonate 
of ammcnium, 
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NH^NH^CO, + H^O « C0,2NH, or Am^CO, ; 

so that an aqueous solution of commercial carbonate of ammonium 
contains both acid carbonate and neutral carbonate of ammonium. 
If to such a solution some ordinary solution of ammonia be added, 
a solution of neutral carbonate of ammonium is obtained; and 
this is the common reagent always found on the shelves of the 
analytical laboratory. 

AmHCO, + AmHO = Am^CO, + H^O. 

Neutral carbonate of ammonium is the salt formed on adding 
strong solution of ammonia to the commercial carbonate in pre- 
paring a pungent mixture for toUet smelling-bottles ; but it is 
unstable, and on continued exposure to air is reduced to a mass 
of crystals of the acid carbonate. 

Sal VolatiU(8jpiriiusAmmoniagAromatieus, B.P.) is a spirituous 
solution of ammonia (AmHO), neutral carbonate of ammoniimi, 
(Am^GOg,) and the oils of nutmeg and lemon. Eetid spirit of am- 
monia (Spiritns Ammonice Fcetidus, B. P.) is an alcoholic solu- 
tion of the YolatiLe oil of assafcetida mixed with solution of am- 
monia. 



Third Synthetical Beaction, — ^To solution of citric acid 
(HgCgHjO^ or HjCi) add solution of ammonia (AmHO) until the 
liquid is neutral to test-paper ; the product is Solution of Citrate 
of Ammonium (Am3Ci) (Liquor AmnuynicB Oitratis, B. P.). 

Phosphate of Ammonium (Am^TTPOJ (Ammoniai Phosphas, 
B. P.), and Benzoate of Ammonium (AmC^gO^) (Ammonias 
Benzoas, B. P.), are also made by adding solution of ammonia 
to phosphoric acid (H,PO^) and benzoic acid (HC^gOj) re- 
spectively. 



HgC^H^O, + 3AmH0 = 
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Ammonift. 



Am,C,H.O, + 3H,0 

Citrate of Water. 

tXOJDXXaSWDu 

Am^HPO, + 2H,0 

Phosphate of Water, 
anunonium. 

AmC^O, + H,0 

Benzoate of Water. 
ttmoioxiiiuiw 
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' Iburih Synthetical BeaeUon. — ^Fass sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
(B^S) through a small quantitj of solution of ammonia in a test- 
tube, until a portion of the liquid no longer causes a white pre- 
cipitate in solution of sulphate of magnesium (Epsom salt) ; the 
product is solution of sulphydrate of ammonium, AmTTfi (Sulphide 
ofAmmomumy B. P.), a most valuable chemical reagent, as will 
presently be apparent. 

AmHO -f H^S = AmHS + H^O. 

Crystals of sulphydrate of ammonium (AmHS) may be obtained 
on bringing ammonia gas (NH,) and sulphuretted hydrogen (H^S) 
together at a low temperature. They are soluble in water without 
decomposition. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is a compound of noxious odour ; hence 
the above operation, and many others, described further on, in 
which this gas Ib indispensable, can only be performed in the 
open air, or in a cupboard so contrived that deleterious gases 
and vapours shall escape into a chimney in connexion with 
the external air. In tiie above experiment, the small quan- 
tity of gas required can be made in a test-tube, after the 
manner of hydrogen itself. To two or three fragments of sul- 
phide of iron (FeS), add water and then sulphuric acid; the 
gas is at once evolved, and may be conducted by a tube into the 
solution of ammonia. 

FeS + H^SO^ = H^S + FeSO^. 

The iron remains dissolved in the water in the state of sulphate 
of iron. 

As no heat is necessary in this operation, the test-tube may be 
advantageously r^laced by a bottie, especially when lai^r 
quantities of tiie gas are required. In analytical operations, the 
gas should be punfied by passing it through water contained in 
a second bottle. 

StdphureUed'hydrogen Apparatus, — ^The most convenient ar« 
rangement for general use is prepared as follows : — ^Two common 
wide-mouth bottles are selected, the one having a capacity of 
about half a pint, the other a quarter pint ; the former may be 
called the generating-botUe, the latter the wash-bottle. Fit two 
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corks to the bottles. Through each cork bore two holes by a 
round file or other instrument, of such a size that glass tubing of 
about the diameter of a quill pen shall fit them tightly. Through 
one of the holes in the cork of the generating-bottle pass a fiin- 
nel-tube, so that its extremity may nearly reach the bottom of 
the bottle. Such " funnel-tubes " may be purchased at the usual 
shops ; or, if the student has access to a table-blowpipe, and the 
advantage of a tutor to di^reci^ his operations, they may be made 
by himself. To the other hole adapt a piece of tubing, 6 inches 
long, and bent in the middle to a right angle. A similar ** elbow- 
tube " is fitted to one of the hples in the cork of the wash-bottle, 
and another elbow-tube, one arm of which is long enough to 
reach to near the bottom of the wash-bottle, fitted to the other 
hole. Kemoying the corks, two to three ounces of water are now 
poured into each botde, an ounce or two of sulphide of iron put 
into the generating-bottle, and the corks replaced. The elbow- 
tube of the generating-bottle is now attached by a short piece of 
india-rubber tubing to the long-armed elbow-tube of the waah- 
bottle, so that gas coming £rom the generator may pass liirough 
the water in the wash-bottle. The delivery-tube of ^he wash- 
bottle is then lengthened by attachi^ig to it, by india-rubber 
tubing, a straight piece of glass tubing, three or four inches long. 
The apparatus is now ready for use. Strong sulphuric acid is 
poured down the fannel-tube in small quantities at a time, until 
brisk effervescence is estabHshed, and more added from time to 
time as the evolution of gas becomes slow. The gas passes 
through the tubes into the wash-bottle, where, as it bubbles up 
through the water, any trace of sulphuric acid, or other matter 
mechanically carried over, is arrested, and thence flows out at the 
delivery-tube into any vessel or liquid that may be placed there 
to receive it. The generator must be occasionally dismounted, 
and the sulphate of iron gashed put. 
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(c) Beactions having Anahftiml Interest, 

First Analytical Beaetion,— To a solution of any salt of ammo« 
niom (the chloride, for example) add solution of caustic soda (or 
solution of potash, or a little slaked lime) ; ammonia gas is at 
once evolved, recognized by its well-known odour. 

NH^ + NaHO = NH, + H,0 + NaCL 

Though ammoniimi itself cannot exist in the free state, its 
compounds are stable. Ammonia is easily expelled from those 
compounds by action of the stronger alkalies, caustic potash, soda, 
or lime. As a matter of exercise, the student should here draw 

out equations in which acetate (AmA), sulphate ( Am^SO J, nitrate 
(AmNOg), or any other ammoniacal salt not already having the 
odour of ammonia, is supposed to be under examination; also 
equations representing the use of the other hydrates, potash 
(KHO) or slaked lime (Ca2H0). 

The odour of ammonia gas is perhaps the best means of recog- 
nizing its presence ; but the following tests are occasionally useful. 
Into the test-tube in which the ammonia gas is evolved insert a 
glass rod moistened with hydrochloric acid (that ^is, with the 
solution of hydrochloric acid gas, conventionally termed hydro-' 
chloric acid, the Addum HydroMoricum of the Pharmacopoeia) ; 
white fames of chloride of ammonium will be produced. 

KE, + HCa = NH.Cl, 

Hold a piece of moistened red litmus paper in a tube in which 
ammonia gas is present ; the red colour will be changed to blue. 

Litmus is a blue vegetable pigment, exceedingly sensitive to 
the action of acids, which turn it red. When thus reddened, 
alkalies (potash, soda, and ammonia) and other soluble hydrates 
readily turn it blue. The student should here test for himself 
the delicacy of this action by experiments with paper soaked in 
Hsolution of litmus and dipped into very dilute solutions of acid, 
alkalies, and such neutral salts as nitrate of potassium, sulphate 
of sodium, chloride of aoimonium, &c 
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Second Analytieal Reactum, — ^To a few drops of a solution of 
an ammonium salt add a drop or two of hydrochloric acid and a 
like small quantity of solution of perchloride of platinum (PtCl^) ; 
a yellow crystalline precipitate of the double chloride of plati- 
num and ammonium (FtC1^2AmCl) will be produced, similar in 
appearance to the corresponding salt of potassium, the remarks 
concerning which (p. 37) are equally applicable to the precipitate 
under notice. 

Third Analytical Reaction, — ^To a moderately strong solution 
of an ammonium salt add a strong solution of tartaric acid, and 
shake or well stir the mixture ; a white granular precipitate of 
acid tartrate of ammonium will be formed. 

For data from which to draw out an equation representing this 
action, see the remarks and formulsB under the analogous salt of 
potassium (p. 37). 

Fourth Analytical Fact, — Evaporate a few drops of a solution 
of an anmionium salt to dryness, or place a fragment of a salt in 
the solid state on a piece of platinum-foil, and heat the latter in 
a flame ; the salt is readily volatilized. As already noticed, the 
salts of potassium and sodium bsq fixed under these circumstances. 



The student may now briefly review the operations he has 
performed. He should be able, without the aid of the book, to 
state how the various officinal preparations of potassium, sodium, 
and ammonium may be made, and to write down equations 
descriptive of the reactions which take place in the production 
of those preparations. These equations should be submitted to a 
tutor or other authority for correction. 

With regard to those experiments which are useful rather 
as means of detecting the presence of potassium,' sodium, and 
ammonium, than as illustrating the preparation of salts, the stu- 
dent should proceed to apply them to certain solutions * of any 

^ Such solutions are prepared in educational laboratories by a tutor. 
They should, under other circiunstanoes, be mixed by a ficiond, as it is not 
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of the salts of potassinm, sodimn, and ammonium with the Tiew 
of ascertaining which metal is present ; that is, proceed to prac- 
tical analysis. A little thought will enable him to apply these 
reactions in the most suitable order and to the best adyantage 
for the contemplated purpose ; but the following is perhaps as 
good an arrangement as can be devised. 



AFPLICATIOir OF THB FOKBGOnrO AKALTTICAL BEACTIONS TO TEE 
AKALTSIS OF AK AQTHSOrS SOLITTIOir OF A SALT OF ONB OKLT OF 
THE METALS, FOTASSIUM, SODITTM, AmHONIITH. 

Heat a portion with caustic soda ; the odour of ammonia gas 
at once reveals the presence of an ammonium salt. 

li ammonium is not present, apply the perchloiide-of-platinum 
test ; a yellow precipitate proves the presence of a potassium 
salt. 

(It will be observed that potassium can only be detected in the 
absence of ammonium.) 

The flame-test is sufficient for the recognition of the presence 
of a sodium salt. 



APPLICATION OF Tme FOBEGOINO ANALYTICAL SBACTIONS TO THE 
AKALTBIS OF AN AQUEOUS SOLUTION OF SALTS OF ONE, TWO, 
OB ATX THBEE OF THE AT.yATT METALS. 

Commence by testing a small portion of the solution for an 
ammonium salt. If present, make a memorandum to that effect, 
and then proceed to get rid of the ammoniacal compound to 
make way for the detection of potassium. Evaporate the ori- 
ginal solution to dryness in a small basin, transfer the solid 
residue to a porcelain crucible, and heat the latter to low red- 
ness or until no more fumes escape. This operation should be 



desirable to fciow preyiously what is contained in the substanoe about to be 
analysed. 
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condueted in a fume-eupboard, to avoid contamination with the 
air of the apartment. IVhen the crucible is cold, dissolve out the 
solid residue with a small quantity of water, and test the solution 
for potassium by the perchloride-of-platinum test, and for sodium 
by the flame-test. 

If ammonium is proved to be absent, the original solution 
may, of course, be at once tested for potassium and sodium. 

The violet tint imparted to flame by potassium salts may be 
seen when masked by the intense yellow colour due to sodium 
if the flame be observed through a piece of dark-blue glass, a 
medium which absorbs tiie yellow rays of light. 

Note on the Cflassification of Elements, — ^The compounds of 
potassium, sodium, and ammonium have many analogies. Their 
carbonates, phosphates, and most other salts are soluble in 
water. The atoms of the radicals themselves ai*e univalent, 
that is, replace or are replaced by one atom of hydrogen. 
In fact they constitute by their similarity in properties a distinct 
group or family. All the elements tiius naturally fall into 
dasses — ^a fact the student should constantly bear in mind, and 
evidence of which he should always seek. It would be impos- 
sible for the memory to retain the details of chemistry without 
a system of classification and leading principles. Classification is 
also an important feature in the art as well as in the science of 
chemistry ; for without it practical analysis would be impossible. 



BARIUM, CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM. 

These three elements have many analogies. Their atoms are 
bivalent. 

BARIUM. 

Symbol Ba. Atomic weight 137. 

The analytical reactions only of this metal are of interest to the 
general student of pharmacy. The chloride (BaCL,) (Chloride of 
Barium, B.P.) and nitrate (Ba2N03) are the soluble salts in 
common use in analysis ; and these and others are made by dis- 
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flolving the native carbonate (BaCOg), the mineral wiiJieriU^ in 
acids, or bj heating the other common natural compound of 
barium, the sulphate or heavy spar (BaSO^), with coal — 

BaSO^ + C^ = 4C0 + BaS, 

and dissolving the resulting sulphide in acids. When the ni- 
trate is strongly heated it is decomposed, the oxide of barium or 
baryta (BaO) remaining. The latter is tolerably soluble, yield- 
ing baryta-water ; and from this solution crystals of hydrate of 
barium (Ba2B!0) are obtained on evaporation. 

The operations aboVe described may all be performed in test- 
tubes and small porcelain crucibles, heated by the gas-flame, 
if they have special interest for any student. 



EsAcnoNs HAvnra Analytical Intesest. 

First Analytical Beaction, — ^To the solution of any soluble salt of 
barium (nitrate or chloride, for example) add dilute sulphuric 
acid; a white precipitate is obtained. Set the test-tube aside 
for two or three minutes, and when some of the precipitate has 
fallen to the bottom pour away most of the supernatant liquid, 
add strong nitric acid, and boil ; the precipitate is insoluble. 

The production of a white precipitate by sulphuric acid, in- 
soluble even in hot nitric acid, is highly characteristic of barium. 

In cases of poisoning by soluble barium salts, sulphates of 
magnesium, sodium, &c. (Epsom salt, Glauber's salt, alum) would 
be obvious antidotes. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — ^To a barium solution add solution 
of the yellow chromate of potassium (JLjunO^*, a pale yellow 
precipitate (BaCrO^) falls. Add acetic acid to a portion of the 
chromate of barium ; it is insoluble. Add hydrochloric or nitric 
acid to another portion ; it is soluble. 

Other Analytical Reactions, — ^To a barium solution add a solu- 
ble carbonate (carbonate of ammonium (Am^COj) will generally 
be rather more useful than others) ; a white precipitate of car- 
bonate of barium (BaCOg) results. To more of the solution 
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add an alkaline phosphate or arseniate (phosphate of sodium 
(Na^HPO^) is the most common of these chemically analogous 
salts, but arseniate of ammonium (Am3H,AsO^) will subsequently 
have the preference) ; white phosphate of barium (BaHPO J, in- 
soluble in pure water, but soluble in aqueous scdutions of salts, 
or arseniate of barium (BaHAsO^), both soluble even in aoetic and 

other weak acids, are precipitated. To another portion add 

oxalate of ammonium (Am^C^OJ; white oxalate of barium 
(BaCaOJ is precipitated, soluble in the strong acids, and sparingly 
so in acetic acid. ^The siKco-fluoride of barium (BaSiF^) ib in- 
soluble, and fells readily if an equal volume of spirit of wine be 
added to the solution under examination after the addition of 

hydrofluosilicic acid (H^SiFg). ^Barium salts, moistened with 

hydrochloric add, impart a greenish colour to flame. 

"Write out equations descriptive of each of the foregoing re- 
actions. 

CALCIUM. 

Symbol Ca. Atomic weight 40. 

Calcium compounds form a large proportion of the crust of our 
earth. Carbonate of calcium is met with as chalk, marble, lime- 
stone, calc-spar, &c., the sulphate as gypsum or plaster of paris, 
alabaster, &c., IJie silicate in many minerals, the fluoride of cal- 
cium as fluor-spar. The phosphate is also a common mineral. 
The element itself is only isolated with great difficulty. 

BxAcnoifs HAvnra Stitthetical LniEBEsx. 

First Synthetical Beaetion. — ^To some hydrochloric acid add 
carbonate of calcium (chalk or, the purer form, white marble, 
Marmor Albvm, B. P.) (CaCO,) until e£fervescence ceases, Alter ; 
solution of chloride of calcium (CaCl^) (Calcii CfJdoridum, B. P.), 
the most common soluble salt of calcium, is formed. 

CaCO, + 

Carbonate of 
oaloiiun. 



2HC1 « Caa^ + 


a^o 


+ CO, 


Hydrochlori* Chloride of 


Water. 


Carbonic 


aoid. caldnm. 




add gas. 
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Solution of chloride of calciam eyaporated to a syrupy consist- 
ence readily yields crystals. These are too deliquescent (that is, 
absorbent of moisture, from deUqtuscens, meltLog away) to be use- 
ful. Evaporated to dryness, and the residue strongly heated, 
solid anhydrous chloride of calcium is obtained in a porous form, 
much used for drying gases, and for freeing certain liquids from 
water. 

Marble often contains ferrous carbonate (FeCO,), which in the 
aboTc process becomes converted into ferrous chloride, rendering 
the chloride of calcium impure : — 

FeCO, + 2HC1 » FeO, + H,0 + CO, 

Ferrom Hydrocblorio Ferroiu Water. Carbonio 

carbonate. aoid. oihloride. add gas. 

If absolutely pure chloride of calcium is required, the solution 
should be tested for iron (by adding sulphydrate of anmionium, 
which gives a black precipitate with salts of iron), and, if the 
latter is present, chlorinated lime and slaked lime be added, 
whereby iron is peroxidized; on filtering, a pure solution of 
chloride of calcium is obtained :-* 

4FeCl, + Ca2C10 + 4CaH30, + 2H,0 = 2Fe,6HO + SCaCl, 

Ferrous HTpooUorite Hjdrate of Water. Ferric Chloride 

chloride. ofoalciiiiii. calciom. hydrate. ofoaldum. 

This is the officinal process, and may be imitated on the small 
scale by adding a particle of iron to a fragment of the marble 
before dissolving in acid. 

Second Synthetical Reaction, — Place a small piece of chalk in a 
strong fire and heat until a fragment no longer effervesces on the 
addition of acid ; caustic lime, CaO {Calx^ B. P.), remains. 

CaCO, = CaO 4- CO, 

Carbonate of Oxide of Carbonio 

calciam (chalk). caldam (lime). acid gas. 

Etymologically considered, this action is analytical (draXvu, 
aiMbluo, I resolve) and not synthetical (avvBeaity sunthesis, a 
putting together) ; but conventionally it is synthetical, and not 
analytical ; for in this, the usual sense, synthesis is the application 
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of chemical action with the view of producing something, analysis 
the application of chemical action with the view of finding out the 
composition of a suhstance. In the etymological view of the matter 
there is scarcely an operation performed either by the analyst or 
by the mannfetctorer but includes both analysis and synthesis. 

When cold^ add to the lime a few drops of water, and notice 

the evolution of steam and other evidence of strong action ; the 

product is slaked lime, hydrate of calcium (Ga2H0) {Calcis 

hydras, B. P.)- 

CaO 4- HjO SB Ca2H0 

' lime. Water. H jdrate of oaloiam 

(slaked lime). 

The evolution of steam is due to the solidification of a portion 
of the water and liberation of the natural heat which kept that 
water in the liquid condition ; this surplus heat acting on another 
portion produces the usual effect of heat on water, conversion 
into steam. 

Place the hydrate of calcium in water : in a short time a satu- 
rated solution (11 or 12 grains of CaO in one pint), known as 
lime-water {Liquor Colds, B. P.), results. 

Slaked lime is much more soluble in aqueous solution of sugar 
than in pure water. The Liquor Calcts saccharatus, B. P., is 
such a solution, containing 2 ounces of sugar and 142 grains of 
lime (CaO) in 1 pint. 

Third Synthetical Eeaetion. — To a solution of chloride of cal- 
cium add carbonate of sodium ; a white precipitate of carbonate 
of calcium {Colds Corhonas joroMsipitata, B. P.) (CaCOg) results. 



CaCl, 


+ 


Na,CO, 


s 


CaCOg 


+ 


2NaCl 


Chloride of 
caloinm. 




Carbonate of 
iodium. 




Carbonate of 
caldom. 




Chloride of 
(odium. 



If the student were preparing this predpiiated ehaUc for use in 
medicine it would have to be washed — ^that is, the precipitate and 
accompanying liquid placed on a paper or other filter, allowed to 
drain, and then pure water passed through the filter, 
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Filtering-paper is simply good unsized paper made from the 
best white rags — ^white blotting-paper, in fact, of unusually good 
quality. Students' or analysts' filters, on which to collect pre- 
cipitates, are round pieces of this paper, from three to six inches 
in diameter, twice folded, and then opened out so as to form a 
hollow cone. The cone is supported by a glass or earthenware 
funnel. 

Precipitates may also be washed by allowing them to settle, 
pouring off the supernatant liquid, agitating with water, again 
allowing to settle, and so on. This is washing by decantation 
(de, from, canthtis, a brim). 

Prepared carbonate of calcium (Creta prceparata, B. P.) is. 
merely washed chalk {Greta, B. P.) or whiting, only that in 
Pharmacy fashion demands* that the chalk be in litUe conical 
lumps, about the size of thimbles, instead of in the larger rolls, 
characteristic of "whiting." Wet whiting pushed, portion by 
portion, through a funnel, and each separately dried, gives the> 
conventional Creta pra^arata. 

Fourth SyntTietical Beaeiion. — Dissolve a few grains of bone- 
ash (bones burnt till all animal matter has been removed, im- 
pure phosphate of calcium (Os Ustum^ B. P.)) in hydrochloric 
acid in a test-tube. 



Ca32PO^ + 4Fr!l := 


CaF,2P0, + 2CaCl, 


Phosphate of Hycbrochlorio 
oaloium (impure). acid. 


Add phosphate Chloride of 
of caloiiun. calcium. 



Filter, boil, and when cold add excess of solution of ammoniia. ;- 
the phosphate of calcium, now pure (Calcis Phosphas, B. P.), is 
reprecipitated. 

CaH,2P0, + 2CaCl, + 4AmH0 = Ca^2P0, + 4AmCI + 4Rp 

Add phosphate Chloride Ammonia. Fhon>hate Chloride of Water 

ofcaJdum. ofcaldum. ofcaldum ammonium. 

(pure). 

Boive-hlacJcfOT Animal Charcoal (Carho AnimaUs, B. P.), is the 

residue of bones which have been exposed to a red heat without 

access of air. The student may imitate the operation by heating 

a few fragments of bone in a covered porcelain crucible in a 

fume-chamber until smoke and vapour ceases to be evolved. 

Purified Animal Charcoal (Carlo Animalis purificatus, B. P.) is. 

1)5 
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obtained on digesting animal charcoal in equal parts of hydro- 
chloric add and water, filtering, thoroughly washing, drying, and 
igniting the product in a closely coyered crucible. The acid 
dissolves out phosphate of calcium, according to the previous 
reaction, decomposes and dissolves carbonate of calcium and 
sulphide of calcium, the carbon remaining unacted on. Wood 
Charcoal (Garho lAgniy B. F.) is wood similarly ignited without 
access of air. 

Phosphate of calcium is converted into phosphate of sodium 
{SodcB Phosphas, B. P.) (Na,HPO^, 12Sifi) as foliows :— Treat 
for some time with sulphuric acid, dilute, filter, add carbonate 
of sodium, boil, filter, evaporate, crystallize. This is the B. P. 
and the ordinary process. 

Ca32PO, H- 2H,80, = CaH.PO, + 2CaS0, 

Fhotphate Bnlphnrio Aoid phosi^iate Sulphate of 

cicBdiAxaa, acid. ofealoiinn. ouoiiuii. 

CaH,2P0, + 2Na,C0, - CaCO, + 2Na^0^ + H,0 -f CO, 

Add phosphate Carbonate Carbonate Fhonphateof Water. Carbonio 
of<»loiiii&. ofiodimn. ofoaloiiun. lodiiun. aoidgta. 

Mfth Synffietieal Beaetion. — Pass chlorine, generated as already 
described, into damp slaked lime contained in a piece of wide 
tubing, open at the opposite end to that in which the delivery-tube 
is fixed. (A test-tube, the bottom of which has been accidentally 
broken, is very convenient for such operations.) The product is 
ordinary hleaching-powder, said to be a mixture of hypochlorite 
and chloride of calcium, commonly called chloride of lime, the 
Calx ehhrata of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

MnO, -I- 4HC1 = MnCl, + 2H,0 + CI, 

Blk. oadde Hydrochlorio Chloride of Water. Carbonio 

of manganeBe. add. manganese. add gas. 



Chlorinated lime. 

2Catt,0, + 2C!I, = 2H,0 + CaCl.O, , CaCl, 

Hydrate of Chlorine. Water. Hypochlorite Chloride 

mldnm. of oaldnm. of oaldnm. 



'a 



Digest the powder in water, in which the bleaching compound 
is soluble, filter from the undissolved lime, &c., and test the 
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bleaching-powers of the liquid (Liquor Calds (MaratcB, £. F.) by 
adding a few drops to a decoction of logwood slightly acidulated. 
Oummate of Calcium is the only officinal calcium salt that re- 
mains to be noticed. This compoimd is^ in short, the ordinary 
Gum- Acacia or Gtun- Arabic (Acadce Ownmi, B. P.). A solution 
of gum-arabic in water {MucUago Aeacias, B. F.) yields a white 
precipitate of oxalate of calcium on the addition of solution of 
oxalate of ammonium. Or a piece of guqi burnt to an ash in a 
porcelain crucible yields a calcareous residue, which, dissolved in 
diLute acids, affords characteristic reactions with any of the 
analytical reagents for calcium. These statements should be 
experimentally verified by the student. 

Reactions HAvme Analytical Iktebbst. 

First Analytieal Becustion, — Add sulphuric acid, highly diluted, 
to a calcium solution ; sulphate of calcium (GaSO^) is formed, but 
is not precipitated. 

Second Analytieal Reaction. — ^Add yellow chromate of potas- 
sium (X^CrO^) to a calcium solution slightly acidified with acetic 
acid ; chromate of calcium (CaCrO J is probably formed, but is 
not precipitated. 

These two negative reactions are most valuable in analysis, as 
every precipitant of calcium is also a precipitant of barium ; but 
the above two reagents are precipitants of barium only. Hence 
calcium, which when alone can be readily detected by the fol- 
lowing reactions, cannot by any reaction be detected in the pre- 
sence of barium. But by the sulphuric or chromic test barium 
is easily removed, and then either of the following reagents will 
throw down the calcinm. 

Other Analytical JReaetions,^ — ^Add carbonate of ammonium, 
phosphate of sodium, arseniate of ammonium, and oxalate of 
ammonium to calcium solutions as described under the analytical 
reactions of barium, and write out descriptive equations. The 
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precipitates correspond in appearance to those of barinm ; their 
constitution is also identical, hence their correct formidfle can be 

easily deduced by the student. Calcium compounds impart a 

reddish colour to flame, 

HAOFESIUH. 

Symbol Mg. Atomic weight 24. 

Magnesium is abundant in nature in the form of mountain 
limestone, or dolomite, a double carbonate of magnesium and cal- 
cium in common use as a building-stone (e. g. the Houses of Par- 
liament, and the School of Mines in London), and magnesite, a 
tolerably pure carbonate of magnesium, though too " stony " for 
direct use in medicine, even if very finely powdered. Chloride 
of magnesium and sulphate of magnesium (Epsom salt) also 
occur in sea- water, and the water of many springs. 

Magnesiimi may be obtained from the chloride by the action 
of sodium. It bums readily in the air, emitting a dazzling light 
due to the white heat to which the resulting particles of mag- 
nesia (MgO) are exposed. The evolution of so much heat is 
explained in the usual way. All bodies contain heat ; it is a 
natural property of magnesia to contain less heat than its consti- 
tuents oxygen and magnesium, hence when those elements com- 
bine, much of the heat naturally existing in them escapes, becomes 
evident to the senses, recognizable by the thermometer. Pro- 
bably some of the liberated heat is converted into light, for 
neither force nor matter can be created by man. 

Eeactions having Synthetical Intebest. 
First Synthetical Reaction, — ^To a few drops of sulphuric acid 
and a little water in a test-tube, add carbonate of magnesium 
(preferably the native carbonate magnesite (MgCOj)) until effer- 
vescence ceases, subsequently boiling to aid in the expulsion of 
the carbonic add gas. The filtered liquid is a solution of sul- 
phate of magnesium (MgSO^), crystals of which, Epsom salt 
(MgSO^, THjO) (Magnesice StdpTias, B. P.) may be obtained on 
evaporating most of the water, and setting the concentrated solu- 
tion aside to cool. This is an ordinary manufacturing process. 
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Second Synthetical JReaction, — To solution of sulphate of mag- 
nesium add solution of carbonate of sodium and boil; the re- 
sulting precipitate is light carbonate of magnesium (Magnmas 
Carhonas levis, B. P.), a mixture of carbonate and hydrate of 
magnesium (3MgC03,Mg2H0,4H20). A denser precipitate of 
similar chemical composition (MagnesicB Carhonas, £. P.) is ob- 
tained on mixing strong solutions of the above salts, evaporating 
to dryness, and then washing out the sulphate of sodium in the 
usual way. 

4MgS0,+4Na,C03+H,0 =:3MgC03,Mg2HO+4Na,SO,+CO, 

Solpliate Carbonate Water, Officinal carbonate of Sulphate Carbo- 

of of sodium. magnesium. of sodium, nioacid 

magnesium. gas. 

Third Synthetical Reaction, — Heat some of the above light 
dry carbonate in a porcelain crucible till it ceases to effervesce 
on adding, to a smaU portion, water and acid ; the residue is 
light magnesia (MgO) {Magnesia levis, B. P.). The same ope- 
ration on the heavy carbonate yields heavy magnesia (MgO) 
{Magnesia^ B. P.). Both are sometimes spoken of as '' calcined 
magnesia." 

3MgC03,Mg2H0 = 4MgO + H,0 + 3C0, 

Officinal carbonate of Oxide of Water. Carbonic acid 

magnesium. magnesium. gss. 

A trace only of magnesia is dissolved by pure water. Moisten 
a grain or two of magnesia with water, and place the paste on a 
piece of red litmus-paper ; the wet spot, after a time, becomes 
blue, showing that the magnesia is slightiy soluble. 

F<ywrih Synthetical Beaction, — Pass carbonic acid gas, generated 
as described on page 32, into a mixture of water and carbonate 
of magnesium contained in a test-tube. After some time, sepa- 
rate undissolved carbonate by filtration; the filtrate contains 
carbonate of magnesium dissolved by carbonic acid. When of a 
strength of about 13 grains in one ounce, the solution consti- 
tutes the Fluid Magnesia {Liquor MagnesicB carbonatis, B. P.). 
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Heat the solutLon ; ter-hydrated monocarbonate of magnesium 
(MgCO,, 3H,0) is precipitated. 

The same salt is deposited iii crystals by the spontaneous eva- 
poration of the solution of carbonate of magnesium. 

EsAonovs HAYiNe Analytical Intebbst. 

Firgt Analytical Reaction, — Add solution of hydrate or carbo- 
nate of ammonium to a magnesium solution (sulphate for ex- 
ample) and boil ; the precipitation of part only of the magnesium 
as hydrate (Mg2H0) or carbonate (MgCO,) occurs. Add now 
solution of chloride of ammonium ; the precipitate is dissolved. 

This is an important reaction, the presence of chloride of am- 
monium enabling the analyst to throw out from a solution barium 
and calcium by an alkaline carbonate, magnesium being retained. 
The cause of this reaction is the tendency of magnesium to form 
soluble double salts with potassium, sodium, ammonium, &c. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — To some of the solution resulting 
from the last reaction, add solution of phosphate of sodium ; 
phosphate of magnesium and ammonium (MgAmPOJ is precipi- 
tated. 3r(i. To another portion add arseniate of ammonium ; 

arseniate of magnesium and ammonium (ligAmAsO J is preci- 
tated. 

Barium and calcium are also precipitated by alkaline phosphates 
and arseniates. ( Vide pages 54 and 59.) llie other precipitants 
of magnesium are also precipitants of barium and calcium. In 
other words, there is no direct test for magnesium. Hence the 
analyst always removes any barium or calcium by an alkaline 
carbonate, as indicated above ; the phosphate of sodium or arse- 
niate of ammonium then become very delicate tests of the pre- 
sence of magnesium. In speaking of magnesium tests, the 
absence of barium and calcium salts is to be understood. 
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Here again^ and at the end of each succeeding group of sub- 
stances^ the student should review his operations, as directed in 
connexion with the first group of elements (p. 50). 



APPLICATION OP THE FOSEGOING ANAXTTICAL BEACTIOKS TO THE 
ANALYSIS OP AN AQUEOUS SOLUTION OP A SALT OP OUTE OP THE 
METALS, BaBIUU, CaLCIUM, AND MaONESIUV. 

Add yellow chromate of potassium; a precipitate indicates 
barium. 

If no barium is present, add chloride and carbonate of ammo- 
nium, and boil ; a precipitate indicates calcium. 

If barium and calcium are proved to be absent, add chloride of 
ammonium, ammonia, and then either phosphate of sodium or 
arseniate of ammonium ; a white granular precipitate indicates 
magnesium. 

Ammonia is here added to yield the necessary elements to 
ammonio-magnesian phosphate or ammonio-magnesian arseniate, 
both of which are highly characteristic precipitates ; and chloride 
of ammonium is added to prevent a mere partial precipitate of 
the magnesium by the ammonia. 



Application of the POBEooiNa analytical eeactions to the 

« 

analysis op an aqueous solution op salts op one, two, 

OB ALL THBEE OP THE METALS OP THE ALKALINE EAETHS. 

Add chromate of potassium ; barium, if present, is precipitated. 
Filter, if necessary, and add chloride, hydrate, and carbonate of 
ammonium, and boil ; calcium, if present, is precipitated. Filter, 
if requisite, and add phosphate of sodium ; magnesium, if present, 
is precipitated. 
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APPLICATION OF THE POEEOODTa AKALTTICAL BEACTI0N8 TO THE 
ANALYSIS OF AS AQTTEOXTS SOLUTION OF SALTS CONTAINING AKY 
OB ALL OF THE METALLIC ELEMENTS HITHERTO CONSIDEEED. 



Add AmCl, AmTTO, Am.COg ; 


boil and filter. 


Precipitate 

BaCa. 

Wash, dissolve inRCJifi^, 

add K,CrO^, and mter. 


Filtrate 

Mg Am Na K. 

Add Ain.,HPa^, shake, filter. 


Precipitate 
Ba. 


Filtrate 

Ca. 

Test by 

Am.C.O,. 


Precipitate 
Mg. 


Filtrate 
Am Na K. 
Evap. to dryness, ignite, 
dissolve residue in 
water. 
Test for K by Pt Cl^ 
„ N"a „ flame. 
Test original solution for 
Am. 



In the above, and in subsequent charts of analytical processes, 
the leading precipitants wiU be found to be ammonium salts. 
These, being volatile, can be got rid of towards the end of the 
operations, and thus the detection of potassium and sodium be in 
no way prevented — an advantage which could not be had if chro- 
mate of potassium, phosphate of sodium, &c. were the group- 
precipitants employed. 

Acetic, and not hydrochloric or nitric, acid is used in dissolving 
the barium and calcium carbonates, because chromate of barium, 
on the precipitation of which the detection of barium depends, is 
soluble in the stronger acids, and therefore could not be thrown 
down in their presence. 

Note on Classification, — ^The compounds of barium, calcium, 
and magnesium, like those of the alkali metals, have many 
analogies ; the carbonates, phosphates, and arseniates of each are 
insoluble, which sufficiently distinguishes them from the members 
of the class first studied. They possess, moreover, well-marked 
differences, so that their separation from each other is easy. The 
solubility of their hydrates in water mark their connexion with 
the alkali metals ; the slightness of that solubility, diminishing 
as we advance further and further from the alkalies, baryta 
being most and magnesia least soluble in water, points to their 
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connexion with the next class of metals, the hydrates of which 
are insoluble in water. These considerations must not, however, 
be over-valued. Though the solubility of their hydrates places 
barium nearest and magnesium farthest from the alkali metals 
the solubility of their sulphates gives them the opposite order, 
magnesium-sulphate being most soluble, calcium-sulphate next, 
strontium-sulphate third (strontium is a rarer element, which 
will be mentioned subsequently), and barium -sulphate insoluble 
in water. These metals are sometimes spoken of as the alkaline 
earths. 
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These three elements are classed together for analytical con- 
venience rather than for more general analogies. The atom of 
zinc is bivalent (Zn^'), aluminium quadrivalent (Al^), and iron 
sexivalent (Fe^^). 

ZINC. 

Symbol Zn. Atomic weight 65. 

Zinc is tolerably abundant in nature as sulphide (ZnS) or 
blende, and carbonate (ZnCO,) or calamine (from ccdamus, a reed, in 
allusion to the appearance of the mineral). The ores are roasted 
to expel sulphur, carbonic acid gas, and some impurities, and the 
resulting oxide distilled with charcoal, when the metal vaporizes 
and readily condenses. Its use as a metal is familiar ; alloyed 
with nickel it yields german silver ; with twice its weight of cop- 
per forms common brass, and as a coating on iron (the so-called 
galvanized iron) greatly retards the formation of rust. Most of 
the salts of zinc are prepared, directly or indirectly, from the 
metal {Zincam, B. P.). 

Ebactions having (a) Synthetical and (6) Analytical 

Interest. 

(a) Synthetical Beadions, 

First Synthetical Reaction, — Boil zinc with water and sulphuric 
acid in a test-tube until gas ceases to be evolved ; solution of 
sulphate of zinc (ZnSO^) results. Concentrate the solution in a 
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small evaporatmg dish ; on cooling, ciystals of Sulphate of Zino 
(ZnSO^, 7Kfi) are deposited (Zinei Sulphas, B. P.). 

This reaction affords hydrogen and sulphate of zinc; it also 
gives electricity. Of several methods of evolving hydrogen, it is 
the most convenient ; of the two or three means of preparing sul- 
phate of zinc it is that most commonly employed ; and of the many 
reactions which may be utilized in the development of dynamic 
electricity it is at present the cheapest and most manageable. 
The apparatus in which the reaction is effected differs according 
to the requirements of the operator ; if the sulphate of zinc alone 
is wanted, an open dish is all that is necessary, the action being, 
perhaps, accelerated by heat ; if hydrogen, a closed vessel, deli- 
very-tube, &c. ; if electricity, square vessels called cells and 
certain complementary materials, forming altogether what is 
termed a battery. In each operation for one product the other 
two are commonly wasted. It would not be difficult for the 
student, as a matter of amusement, to construct an apparatus in 
which all three products should be collected. 

Impure sulphate of zinc may be purified as described in the 
next reaction. 

Second Synthetical Beaetion. — ^Dissolve zinc in hydrochloric 
acid in a test-tube ; the resulting solution contains chloride of 
zinc. Evaporate the solution till no more steam escapes ; Chlo- 
ride of Zinc (ZnCl,) in a state of fusion remains, and, on cooling, 
is obtained as a white opaque solid (Zinci Chhridvm, £. P.). 

Zn + 2HC1 == ZnO, + H, 

Zinc Hydroohlorio Chloride Hydrogen, 

aoid. of zinc 

This reaction is analogous to that previously described. The 
process and product are those of the British Pharmacopoeia. 
Burnett's disinfecting liquid is solution of chloride of zinc. 

Zinc sometimes contains traces of iron and lead ; and these, 
like zinc, are dissolved by most acids, with formation of soluble 
salts : they may be recognized in the liquids by the tests described 
hereafter. Should either be present in the above solutions, a 
little chlorine wat^r is added to the liquid till the odour of chlo- 
rine is permanent, and then the whole well shaken with some 
carbonate of zinc. In this way iron is precipitated as ferric 
hydrate, and lead as peroxide : — 
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2FeCl, + CI, =s Fe^Cl^ 

Ferrotu chloride. Chlorine. Ferrio chloride. 

Fe.Cl, + 3ZnC0, + 3H,0 « Fe,6H0 + 3ZnCl^ + 3C0^ 

Ferric Carbonate Water. Ferrio Chloride Carbonic 

diloride. ofnnc hydrate. ofiinc. add gas. 

PbCa, + Cl, + 2ZnC03 = PbO, + 2ZnCl, + 2C0, 

Chloride Chlorine. Carbonate Peroxide Chloride Carbonic 

of lead. of sine. of lead. of one acid gas. 

In the British Pharmacopoeia the presence of impurities in the 
zinc is assnmed, and the process of purification just described 
incorporated with the process of preparation of Zinci Chloridum, 
Idqiwr Zinci GMoridi, and Zinci Sulphas. 

Thifrd Synthetical Meaetion, — ^To solution of sulphate of zinc in 
a test-tube, add an equal quantity of solution of carbonate of 
sodium and boil ; the resulting precipitate is Carbonate of Zinc 
(ZnCOj,) (Zinci Chrhonas, B. P.), or, rather, a mixture of carbonate 
(ZnCOg) and hydrate (Zn2H0), in the proportion of one molecule 
of the former and two of the latter, together with a molecule of 
water (H,0). 

3ZnSO^+2H,0+3Na,C03«ZnC03, 2ZnH,0,+2CO,+ 3Na,80, 

Sulphate Water. Carbonate 0£3.cinal carbonate Carbonic Snlphat0 

of sine. of sodium. of zinc. acid gas. ofsodinm. 

Fourth Synthetical Reaction, — Collect on a filter the precipitate 
obtained in the last reaction, wash with distilled water, and dis- 
solve a small portion in acetic acid ; the resulting solution con- 
tains acetate of zinc (ZnSG^jd^y and, on evaporation, yields 
crystals (Zn2C,H,03, ^Kfii). This is the process for Zind AeetaSy 
B. P. 

ZnC03,2ZnH,0,+6HC;B30,=3(Zn2C,H30^+6Hp + CO, 

OflSdnal carbonate Acetic Acetate of sine. Water. Carbonic 

of sine. add. add gas. 

Fifth Synthetical Beaction^-^DTj the remainder of the precipi- 
tated carbonate (by placing the open filter on a plate over a dish 
of water kept boiling), and then heat it in a small crucible till it 
ceases to effervesce on the addition of water and acid (to trial 
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samples taken out of the crucible from time to time) ; the product 
is Oxide of Zinc (Zlnci Oxidwm, B. P.), much used in the form of 
ointment (Unguentum Zindy B. P.). 

ZnC0„2ZnH,0, = 3ZnO + 2H,0 + CO,. 

Offiouial carbonate Oxide of Water. Carbonio 

of siiio. aina add gaa. 

This oxide is of a very pale yellow or buff tint, not nearly so 
white as oxide prepared by the combustion of zinc in air. The 
latter variety can be obtained in commerce under the name of 
Hubbuck's oxide of zinc. Its preparation can only be practically 
accomplished on the large scale, but the student may observe the 
chief features of the action by heating a piece of zinc in a small 
porcelain crucible till it bums ; flocks escape from the crucible, 
float about in the air, and slowly fSall. These are the old Flcres 
Zind, Lana Philosophica, or NihUum Album, 

Sixth Synthetical Beaetion. — Valerianate of Zinc (Zn2CjH,02) 
(Zind Valerianas, B. P.) is prepared by mixing strong solutions 
of sulphate of zinc and valerianate of sodium. 

ZnSO^ + 2NaC,H,0j, == Na^SO^ + Zn2C,H,0, 

Sulphate Valerianate of Sulphate ot Valerianate 

ofsinc. Bodiiim. aodiom. ofxinc. 

The compounds of zinc described in the above six reactions are 
the only ones mentioned in the British Pharmacopoeia ; the pro- 
cesses are also those of that work. 

(5) Iteactions having Analytical Interest, 
First Analytical Beaction. — ^To solution of a zinc salt (sulphate 
for example) add solution of sulphjdrate of ammonium (AmHS) ; 
white sulphide of zinc (ZnS) is precipitated, insoluble in aqetic, 
but soluble in the stronger acids. 

a 

This is the only white sulphide the student wiU meet with. 
Its formation on the addition of the sulphydrate of ammonium 
is therefore highly characteristic of zinc. Hydrate of aluminium, 
which is also white and precipitated by sulphydrate of ammonium, 
is the only substance sulphide of zinc is likely to be mistaken for, 
and vice versd ; but, as will be seen immediately, there are satis- 
factory means of distinguishing these from each other. 
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Second Andlytieal JRectctian. — ^To solution of a zinc -salt add 
solution of ammonia ; white hydrate of zinc (Zn2H0) is preci- 
pitated. Add now excess of ammonia ; the precipitate is redis- 
Bolved. 

•This reaction at once distinguishes a zinc salt from an alumi- 
nium salt, hydrate of aluminium heing insoluble in ammonia. 

Other Analytical Reactions. — The fixed alkali hydrates afford 
a similar reaction to that just mentioned, the hydrate of zinc 

redissolying if the alkali is free from carbonate. Carbonate of 

ammonium yields a white precipitate of carbonate and hydrate, 

soluble in excess. The fixed alkaline carbonates give a similar 

precipitate, which is not redissolved if the mixed solution and 
precipitate is well boiled. 

Antidotes, — ^There are no efficient chemical means of counter- 
acting the poiisonous effects of zinc. Large doses, fortunately, 
act as powerful emetics. If vomiting has not occurred, or appa- 
rently to an insufficient extent, solution of carbonate of sodium 
(common washing soda) immediately followed by white of egg 
and demulcents may be administered. 

ALTJMINiniL 

Symbol Al. Atomic weight 27*5. 

In the formulae of salts of aluminium, it will be observed that 
to one atom of metal there are three atoms of other univalent 
radicals ; hence, apparently, the atom of aluminium is trivalent. 
But in reality it is a tetra^d, the atom is quadrivalent ; for one 
moleeide of aluminium compounds includes two atoms of the 
metal, three-fourths only of whose power is exerted in retaining 
the other constituents of the molecule, the remaining fourth en- 
abling the aluminium atoms themselves to keep together. This 
is graphically shown in the following formula of chloride of alu- 
minium from Frankland's * Lecture Notes for Chemical Students,' 
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which represents each alammium atom as a body having four 
arms or bonds, three of which are engaged in grasping the arms 
of uniyalent chloriae atoms, while the fourth grasps the corre- 
sponding arm of its brother alomininm atom. Sach graphic for- 
mulsB, as they are called, are exceedingly useful in aiding the 
student to obtain a correct idea of the constitution of chemical 
substances, especially if he avoids the error of supposing that they 
are pictures either of the shape, position, or absolute power of 
atoms in a molecule, or, indeed, the true representation of a 
molecule at all ; for on this point man knows nothing. Frank- 
land says, ^* The lines connecting the different atoms of a com- 
pound are but crude symbols of the bonds of union between them; 
ahd it is scarcely necessary to remark that no such material con- 
nexions exist, the bonds which actually hold together the atoms 
of a compound being in aU probability, as regards their nature, 
much more like those which connect the members of our solar 
system." 

Aluminium is very abundant in nature, chiefly as silicate, in 
clays, slate, marl, granite, basalt, and a large number of minerals. 
The sapphire and ruby are almost pure oxide of aluminium. The 
metal is obtained near Newcastle, from the double chloride of 
aluminium and sodium, by the action of metallic sodium, the source 
of the chloride being the mineral hauxiie. Aluminium-bronze is 
an aUoy of ten parts of aluminium with ninety of copper. 

Alum (Alumen, £. P.), a double sulphate of aluminium and 
ammonium (Al^SSO^, Am^SO^, 242^0), is obtained from aluminous 
slate or shale by exposure to air ; oxidation and chemical change 
produces sulphate of aluminium, sulphate of iron, and silica, from 
the silicate of aluminium and bisulphide of iron (iron pyrites) 
originally present in the shale. The sulphate of aluminium is 
dissolved out of the mass by water and sulphate of ammonium 
added to it. There are several alwms, iron or chromium replacing 
aluminium, and potassium or sodium taking the place of ammo- 
nium, aU crystallizing in one, eight-sided, form, the octahedron — 
a sort of double pyramid. They are, apparently, alike in che- 
mical constitution, and their general formula (M=s either metal) 
is M'"jj380^, M'jSO^, 24H:p. The student may prepare alum by 
boiling a small quantity of powdered pipeclay (silicate of alu- 
minium) with sulphuric acid in a test-tube, dissolving out the 
resulting sulphate of aluminium by water, and adding to the 
solution sulphate of ammonium ; on evaporating, crystals of alum 
are obtained. Dried alum {Alumen Ecesiccatum, £. P.) is alum 
from which the water of crystallization has been expelled by 
heat. 
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Eeactions nAYisGt Analytical Intseest. 

Mrst Analytical Reaction. — ^To a solution of an aluminium 
salt (alum, for example, which contains sulphate of aluminium) 
add sulphydrate of ammonium ( AmHS) ; a gelatinous white pre- 
cipitate of hydrate of aluminium falls : — 

A1^3SO,+6AmHS+ 6a,0- A1,6H0 +3Am,S0,+ 6H,8. 

Second Analytical Reaction. — ^To solution of alum add ammo- 
nia AmHO; hydrate of aluminium falls: add now excess of 
ammonia ; the precipitate is insoluble. 

This precipitated hydrate of aluminium or alumina has great 
affinity for vegetable colouring-matters, and also for the fibre of 
doth, &c. Again perform the above experiment, but before 
adding the ammonia introduce some decoction of logwood, solu- 
tion of cochineal, or other similar coloured liquid^ into the test- 
tube. Add now the ammonia, and set the tube aside for the 
alumina to fall ; the latter takes down all the colouring principle 
with it. In dye-works, the cloths, &c., are passed through liquids 
holding the alumina but weakly in solution, and then through 
the colouring liquids; from the first bath the fibres abstract 
alumina, and from the second the alumina abstracts colouring- 
matter. Some other metallic oxides resemble alumina in this 
property ; they are all termed mordants (from mordens, biting) ; 
the substances they form with colouring-matters have the name of 
lakes (probably from the root of lay, literally, to throw down). 

Third Analytical Reaction, — ^To the alum add solution of pot- 
ash ; again hydrated alumina falls. Add now excess of the potash, 
and agitate ; the precipitate dissolves. 

Alumina may be precipitated from this solution in potash by 
neutralizing the latter with hydrochloric acid, and adding am- 
monia until, after mixing, the liquid smells ammoniacal, or, by 
adding solution of chloride of ammonium to the potash liquid. 
But the former way is the better; for it is difficult to know 
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when a sufficiency of the chloride of ammonium has been poured 
in, whereas test-paper at once enables the operator to know 
when a sufficiency of hydrochloric acid and ammonia have been 
added. 

Alkaline carbonates, phosphates, arseniates, and salts of other 
acidulous radicab also decompose aluminium salts and produce 
insoluble compounds of that metal, but the resulting precipitates 
are of no general interest to the student of pharmacy. 

iBOir. 

Symbol Fe. Atomic weight 56. 

Compotknds of iron are very abundant in nature. Magnetic 
Iron Ore, or Loadstone (Lodestone or Leadstone, from the Saxon 
Icedan, to lead, in allusion to its use, or, rather, of magnets made 
from it, in navigation) is the chief ore from which Swedish iron 
is made ; it is a mixture of ferrous and ferric oxide (FeO,re O,). 
Much of the Bussian iron is made from Specular Iron Ore (nrom 
speculum, a mirror, in allusion to the lustrous nature of the crys- 
tals of this mineral). This and Bed Hcematite (from at/ia, aima, 
blood, so named from the colour of its streak), an ore raised in 
Lancashire, are composed of ferric oxide only (Fefi^). Brown 
Hasmatite, a hydrated ferric oxide, is the source of much of the 
French iron. Spathic Iron Ore (from spatha, a slice, in allusion to 
the lamellar structure of the ore) is a ferrous carbonate (FeCOj). 
An impure ferrous carbonate forms the Cflay Ironstone, whence 
most of the English iron is deriyed. The chief Scotch ore is also 
an impure carbonate, containing much bituminous matter ; it is 
known as BlacTc Band. Iron Pyrites (from irvp, pur, fire, in al- 
lusion to the production of sparks when sharply struck) (FeS^) is, 
a yellow lustrous mineral, of use only for its sulphur. 

Iron is obtained from its ores by processes of roasting, and re- 
duction with C/oal or charcoal in the presence of chalk, the latter 
uniting with the sand, clay, &c. to form a Visible slag. The re- 
sulting cast iron is converted into wrovjght iron by burning out 
the carbon, siHcon, and other impurities present, by an operation 
termed puddling. Steel is wrought iron impregnated with from 
one to two per cent, of carbon by heating bars &c. in charcoal. 

Iron combines with other elements and radicals in two propor- 
tions ; those salts in which the other radicals are in l^e less 
amount are termed /errou^, the higher being /^rric salts. 
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The atom of iron is conBidered to be sezivalent, on account of 
the analogy of its compounds with those of chromium^ which is 
undoubtedly seziyalent. But in nearly all the ferric compounds 
two-sixths of the power of the atom is latent, two of its six 
bonds control one another's activity ; and, indeed, of the other 
four, one is engaged by the corresponding bond of a second atom, 
80 that each of the two atoms of iron in ferric salts is apparently 
trivalent, as is the case with aluminium salts. The ferric salts, 
therefore, may be expressed by graphic formulsB similar to those 
of the aluminium salts. Thus the ordinary ferric chloride or per- 
chloride of iron : — 




In the lower salts of iron, the ferrous salts, four-sixths of the 
quantivalence of the atom is latent ; two pairs of bonds control 
one another's activity, leaving the atom in an apparently bi- 
valent condition. The graphic formula for ferrous chloride 
will be. 




The latent as well as the active quantivalence may be thus 
shown : — 

0-0-0 

Or the formula for ferric chloride may be written "'Fe"\ Cl'g, 
and ferrous chloride '"Te"Cll,. 

EBAcnoirs HAvnre (a) Stitthehcal, Aim (6) Aitalttical Iittebest. 

(a) SyiUhetical BeaettonB, 

FERROUS SALTS. 

First Synthetical Meaetion. — ^Place iron (a few small tacks) in 
dilute sulphuric acid in a test-tube, accelerating the action, if 
necessary, by heat. 

Fe + HjSO^ = FeSO^ + H, 



Iron. Svlphiirio Sol^iateof HTdiogen. 

Mid. mm. 



K 
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The solution contains sulphate of iron, and will yield crptals 
of that substance (FeSO^, TH^O) (Ferri Sulphas, B. P.) on eva- 
poration ; or if the hot concentrated solution be poured into 
alcohol, the mixture being well stirred, the sulphate is at once 
thrown down in minute crystals (Feni Sulphas granuUUa, B. P.). 
At a temperature of 400° F. ferrous sulphate loses six-sevenths 
of its water, and becomes the Ferri Sulphas Exsiceata, B. P. 

In the laboratory sulphate of iron is often obtained as a by- 
product in making sulphuretted hydrogen, 

FeS + H:,80^ 3= H,S + FeSO^. 

In manufactories it occurs as a by-product in the decompo- 
sition of aluminous shale, as already noticed (p. 70). 

Sulphate of iron is sometimes termed green vitriol. Vitriol 
(from vitrum, glass) was originally the name of any transparent 
crystalline substance, but afterwards restricted to the sulphates 
of zinc, iron, and copper, which were, and still are, occasionally 
known as white, green, and blue vitriol. Copperas (probably 
originaUy Copper-rust, a term applied to verdegris and other green 
incrustations of copper) is another name for sulphate of iron, 
sometimes distinguished as green copperas, sulphate of copper 
being blue copperas. 

Sidphate of iron, when exposed to the air, gradually turns 
brown through absorption of oxygen,' ferric compounds being 
formed. 

Second Synthetical Reaction. — ^To some of the above solution of 
ferrous sulphate, boiling, add solution of carbonate of ammonium 
in recently boiled water ; a white precipitate of ferrous carbonate 
(FeCOg) is thrown down, rapidly becoming light green, bluish 
green, and finally red, through absorption of oxygen. 

FeSO^ + Am^CO, = FeCO, + Am^SO^ 

Ferrous Carbonate of Ferrous Sulphate of 

sulphate. ammonium. oarbonate. ammomom. 

This precipitate, rapidly washed with hot well-boiled distilled 
water, and the moist powder mixed with sugar and quickly dried, 
forms the saccharated carbonate of iron {Ferri Carhonas SaccTia- 
rata, B. P.). The same compound, mixed with a fourth its weight 
of Confection of Eoses, is the Pihda Ferri Carbonatis, B. P. 
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Carbonate of iron is said to be more easily dissolved in the 
stomach than any other iron preparation. It is so unstable and 
prone to oxidation, that it must be washed in water containing 
no dissolved air and mixed with the sugar (which protects it from 
oxidation) as quickly as possible. In making the officinal com- 
pound mixture of iron {Mistwra Ferri ComposiUiy B. P.), the 
various ingredients, including the carbonate of potassium, should 
be placed in a bottle of the required siziB, space being left for the 
solution of sulphate of iron, which should be added last, the bottle 
immediately Med up with rose-water, and securely corked. 



FeSO^ 


+ 


K,CO, 


SB 


FeCO. 


+ 


K,RO, 


Ferrona 




Carbonate of 




Ferrous 




Sulphate of 


sulphate. 




potassimn. 




oarbonate. 




potassium. 



Third Synthetical Beaction, by which arseniate of iron (Ferri 
Arsenias, B. P.) (Fe32A80J, partially oxidized^ is formed. This 
will be noticed again under Arsenicum. 

Fourth Synthetical Beaction, — ^To solution of ferrous sulphate 
in a test-tube add a little acetate of sodium, then phosphate 
of sodium; phosphate of iron (Fe^2F0^ is precipitated (Ferri 
Pho&phas, B. P.). 



3FeS0, + 2Na,HP0, + 2^^C;!ELfi 

Ferrous Phosphate Acetate of 

sulphate. of sodium. sodium. 



a 



= Fe,2P0. + 3Na,80, + 2HC^.O, 

Ferrous Sulphate Aoetio add. 

phosphate. of sodium. 

The use of the acetate of sodium is to ensure the occurrence 
of acetic acid in the solution, where otherwise would be free sul- 
phuric acid. Sulphuric acid is a solvent of ferrous phosphate ; 
acetic acid is not. It is impossible to prevent the separation of 
sulphuric acid, the only alternative, therefore, is to neutralize it 
as soon as formed, which the acetate of sodium does. Ferrous 
phosphate is white, but soon oxidizes and becomes blue. 

The above reaction also occurs in making ^SyrtcptM Ferri Phos^ 
phoitis, B. P. 

Fifth Synthetical Beacon, — ^The formation of sulphide of iron 

(FeS). Strongly heat a fragment of sulphur with about twice its 

e2 
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weight of iron filings in a test-tube ; sulphide of iron is fonned. 
When cold, add water, then a few drops of sulphuric add; sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas (H^S), known by its odour, is' evolved. 

PeS + H,80, = PeSO, + H^ 

Sticks of sulphur pressed against a white-hot bar of cast iron 
give the purest form of sulphide of iron. 

SiMh SynthMieal 5eflM?<ion.— The formation of iodide of iron 
(Felj). This has been described in connexion with iodine (p. 14). 

Bromide of iron (FeBr,^), occasionally used in medicine, could 
be made, as might be expected, in the same way. 

FEBBIC SALTS. 

Seventh Synthetical EeacHon. — Pass chlorine (generated as< 
usual, from black oxide of manganese and hydrochloric acid 
in a small flask or large test-tube) through sulphuric acid con- 
tained in a small bottle, and thence by the ordinary narrow glass 
tubing to the bottom of another test-tube containing twenty or 
thirty small iron tacks, the latter kept hot by a gas-flame ; per- 
chloride of iron (Pe^Cl^) is formed and condenses in the upper part 
of the tube as a mass of small dark iridescent crystals. When a 
tolerably thick mass of the salt is formed, break off the part of 
the tube containing it, being careful that the remaining corroded 
tacks are excluded, and place it in two or three ounces of water ; 
the resulting solution, poured off from any pieces of glass, is a 
pure neutral solution of perchloride of iron, and will be service- 
able to the student in performing analytical reactions. 

The above experiment must be conducted in a cupboard 
having a draught outwards. In breaking up the tube, the stu- ■ 
dent will notice the presence of smaU scales of a light buff colour 
adhering to the nails ; they are crystals of ferrous chloride (PeCl^). 
Solution of perchloride of iron evolves some hydrochloric acid on 
boiling, while a darker-coloured solution of peroxide of iron in 
perchloride of iron remains. 
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Eighth SyntheHcal Reaction, — ^Dissolve iron tacks, in a test-tube, 
in hydrochloric acid; hydrogen escapes, and the solution on cool- 
ing, or on evaporation and cooling, deposits crystaUiced ferrous 
chloride (PeCl,, 4BL,0). 

Through a portion of the solution of ferrous chloride in a test- 
tube pass chlorine gas; the ferrous chloride becomes ferric 
chloride. 

The excess of chlorine dissolved by the liquid in this experiment 
may be removed by ebullition ; but the solution, though previ- 
ously neutral, is more or less basic, for the reason just stated. 
The free chlorine may also be carried off by passing a current of 
air through the liquid for some time. 

NitUh Synthetical lUaction, — To another portion of the solution 
of ferrous chloride^ in a test-tube, add a little more hydrochloric 
acid ; heat the liquid, and then drop in nitric add until the black 
colour at first produced disappears ; the resulting liquid is also 
solution of perchloride of iron. 

6FeCl, + 2HN0, + 6HC1 = 3Fe,Cl, + N,0, -|- 4H,0 

7«nK»iii Nitrie Hydrochlorio Ferrio Nitri« Wftter. 

chloride. add. add. chloride. oxide. 

This is the process for producing the Liquor Ferri Perchloridi 
Fortior, B. P. Diluted with 3 volumes of water this strong 
solution gives the Liquor Ferri Perchloridi, B. P., — or with 3 
volumes of rectified spirit the Tinetura Ferri. Pen^loridi, B. P. 
Practically it is impossible so to apportion the acids that a solu- 
tion shall result containing neither excess of acid nor of metal, 
nor contain ferric nitrate. For most medicinal purposes, how- 
ever, solution of perchloride of iron containing hydrochloric acid 
is said to be unobjectionable. 

The black colour is due to solution of nitric oxide gas (N^O,) in 
a portion of the ferrous salt ; it is decomposed by heat. 

Tenth Synthetical Beacftion. — ^Heat solution of ferrous sulphate 
with a few drops of sulphuric acid in a test-tube, and drop in 
nitric acid until the black colour first produced disappears ; the 
resulting Uquid, when made of a certain prescribed strength, is 
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fhe solution of peiBulphate of iron (Liquor Ferri PeraulpTiatis) of 
the British Fharmacopoeia. 

6FeS0, + 3H,S0, + 2HNO3 « S(Fe,3S0J 

Ferrous Snlphnrio Nitric Ferrio 

sulphate. add. add. salpbato. 

+ N,0, + 4H,0 

Niferio Water. 

oxide. 

The black colour, as in the eighth reaction, is due to a com- 
pound of ferrous salt with nitric oxide (4J^^0^+'Sfi^), 

Eleventh Synihetieal Beaction. — To a portion of the above 
solution of persulphate of iron, in a test-tube, add an alcoholic 
solution of acetate of potassium (KG^fi^, and well shake the 
mixture; a crystalline precipitate of sulphate of potassium (K^SO J 
falls, and ferric acetate (JSefiC^fi^ remains in solution, form- 
ing the Tinchira Ferri AeekUis, B. P. 

3K,S0, + Fe,6C,H30, 

Sulphate of Ferrio 

potasdum. acetate. 

Twelfth Synthetical Reaction, — ^To another portion of the above 
solution of persulphate of iron add excess of solution of soda ; 
moist hydrated peroxide of iron is precipitated {Ferri Peroandum 
Humidtim, B. P.). Collect the precipitate on a filter, wash, and 
dry over hot water; the resulting powder {Ferri Perooddvm 
ffydratum, B. P.) is also peroxide of iron, but in a state of hydra- 
tion diffenng from that of the moist oxide. 

Fe,3S0, + 6NaH0 = Fe,6H0 + 3Na,S0, 

Ferric Soda. Ferrio Sulphate 

sulphate. hydrate. of sodium. 

Either of the other alkalies (potash or ammonia) will produce 
a similar reaction ; but soda is the one ordered in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

The moist oxide is an antidote to arsenic if administered 
directiy after the poison has been taken. The nature of this 
action will be explained under Arsenicum. 



Fe,3S0^ 


+ 


6KC,H30, 


ss 


Ferric 




Acetate of 




sulphate. 




potasdum. 
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Moist hydrated peroxide of iron (Fefi'SO) losefl water when 
dried and heated to low redness, peroxide of iron (Fe^O,) re- 
maining, 

Fe^6H0 = Fe,0, + SH^O, 

the six tmivalent atoms of the HO, the characteristic elements of 
all hydrates, having heen displaced by three bivalent oxygen 
atoms. But between the hydrate and oxide there obviously may 
be two compounds, oxy-hydrates, so to speak, ferric bo£es in 
which 2H0 is displaced by one of oxygen, 0", and in which 
4H0 is displaced by 0"^. The one, Fefi^RO, is a variety of 
brown iron ore ; the other, Fe20j22HO, as well as occurring as an 
ore (needle iron ore), is the Ferri Peroxidum Hyd/raJbuimy B. P. 



« Ferri Peroxidum Humidum " . . Te"'^ 6H0 

A variety of brown iron ore 'Fe"'^ 0"4H0 

" Ferri Peroxidum Hydratum " . . 'Fe'",, C'^HO 

Ferric oxide 'Fe'", 0". 

The moist peroxide, when kept for some months, even under 
water, loses the elements of water, and is converted into an oxy- 
hydrate, having the formula (Fe^OjGHO) (brown haematite), which 
is either a compound of the above oxy-hydrates (Fe^CMHO)-!- 
(Fe^O^HO), or is a definite intermediate oxy-hydrate : in the 
latter case we may yet expect to meet with oxy-hydrates having 
the formulae Fe^OlOHO and Fe^0g2H0. These compounds may 
be thus formularized : — 

Ferric hydrate (B. P.) Fe^ 12H0 

? Fe^ OlOHO 

Brown iron ore Fe^ O^SHO 

Altered ferric hydrate Fe^ O36HO 

Oxy-hydrate (B. P.) Fe^ 0^4H0 

? Fe^ 0,2H0 

Ferric oxide Fe^ 0, 

Thirteenth Synthetical Eeaetion. — Bepeat the previous reaction, 
introducing a little solution of citric or tartaric add, or acid 
tartrate of potassium, before adding the alkali, and notice that 
now no precipitation of peroxide of iron occurs. This is due to 
the formation of double compounds, termed ammonio-citrate. 
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potasdo-citrate, ammonio-tartrate, and potassio-taitrate of iron. 
Sach compounds, made with certain prescribed proportions of 
constitnentSy and the solutions evaporated to a syrupy consist- 
ence and spread on flat plates till dry, form the scaly prepara- 
tions known as Ferri et Ammonias CitraSy B. P., and Ferri 
PotassiO'tartras, or, rather, Ferrum Tartaratum, B. P. A mix- 
ture of ferric citrate with citrate of quinine yields, by similar 
treatment, the well-known scales of Ferri et Quince Citras, B. P. 

The aboYe are the only officinal scaly preparations of iron. 
Many others of similar character might be formed. None crys- 
tallize or giye other indications of definite chemical composition. 
Their properties are only constant so long as made with un- 
varying proportions of constituents. Their want of chemical 
compactness, the loose state in which the iron is combined, 
precludes their recognition as well-defined chemical compounds, 
yet possibly enables them to be more readily assimilated as 
medicines tiian some of the more definite salts of iron. Vinum 
Ferriy B. P., made by digesting iron wire in sherry wine, pro- 
bably contains tartrate of potassium and iron, formed by action 
of the metal on the acid tartrate of potassium ia presence of 
water. Vinum Ferri CitroHs, B. P., is a solution of ammonio- 
citrate of iron in orange wine. 

Fourteenth Synthetical Eeaetion, — ^To two-thirds of a small 
quantity of a solution of ferrous sulphate add a little sulphuric 
add ; warm, and gradually add nitric add, as described in the 
tenth reaction, care being taken not to allow one drop more nitric 
add than necessary to fall into the test-tube. Add now the 
other third of ferrous sulphate, and then precipitate with excess 
of an alkali ; black oxide of iron (FCgO J in a hydrated state falls. 
It is so readily attracted by a magnet as to collect round the 
latter when immersed in the supernatant liquid. Hence the 
B. P. name, Ferri Oandum Magneticum. 

Fe,380, + FeSO, + 8NaH0 = Fe.O, + 4Na,S0, -h 4H,0 

Fenio Ferrous Soda. Blk. oxide Sulphate Water, 

inlphate. lalphate. of iron. of •odium. 
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Fifteenth Syntheiieai Reaction, — ^Dissolye hydrated peroxide of 
iron in hydrochloric acid; solution of perchloiide of iron is 
formed. 

This is the old way of making solution of perchloride of iron ; 
hut, from the varying character of the acid and oxide as met 
with in commerce, the liquid is more Hkely to contain excess or 
deficiency of iron than the proper proportion. 

Solution of perchloride of iron evaporated yields yellow crys- 
tals containing FegClg, 1211 fi, or red crystals contaming FCjCl,, 
5H,0. . 

Sixteenth Synthetical Reaction. — Place a few iron tacks in 
dilute nitric acid and set aside ; solution of pemitrate of iron is 
formed (FeJSNO^), This solution, made with care, and of a pre- 
scrihed strength, forms the Liquor Ferri Pemitratis, £. P. 

Fe, + 8HN0, » Fe^GNO, + 4H,0 + N,0, 

Iron. Nitric Ferric Wftter. Kitric 

acid. nitrate. oxidek 

Seventeen^ Synthetical Reaction, — Pass hydrogen gas, dried hy 
sulphuric acid (in the manner described for chlorine, p. 76) over 
a small quantity of ferric oxide contained in a tube arranged 
horizontally, as in the fifth calcium synthetical reaction, p. 58, 
the oxide being kept hot by a gas-fiame ; oxygen is removed 
from the oxide by the hydrogen, steam escapes at the open end 
of the tube, and after a few minutes, when water ceases to be 
evolved, metallic iron, in a minute state of division, remains. 

Fe.O, + H. == Fe, + 3H,0 

Ferric Hydrogen. Iron. Water, 

oxide. 

While still hot throw the iron out into the air ; it takes fire and 
falls to the ground as oxide. 

2Fe, + 30, = 2Fe,03 

Iron. Oxygen. Ferric 

oxide. 

If the ferric oxide is reduced in a gun-barrel heated by a 
strong furnace, the particles of iron aggregate to some extent^ 

b5 
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and, when oold, are only alowly oxidized in dry air. This is Fer 
rSduitf or Quevenru^s Iran, the Ferri pulvig, or Ferrum BecUtctum^ 
B. F. It 1b often administered in the form of lozenges {Trochisd 
Ferri Redcicti, B. P.), gum and sngar protecting the iron from 
oxidation. 

The spontaneous ignition of the iron in the above experiment 
is an illustration of the influence of minute division on che- 
mical affinity. The action is the same as occurs whenever iron 
rusts, and the heat evolved and amount of oxide formed is not 
greater from a given quantity of iron ; but the surface exposed 
to the action of the oxygen of the air is so enormous compared 
with the weight of the iron, that heat cannot be conducted away 
sufficiently fast to prevent elevation of temperature to a point at 
which the whole becomes incandescent. The amount of heat 
naturally existing in iron, oxygen, and oxide of iron, is, cceteris 
paribus, always the same, and the amount in the cbmpoxmd 
always less than in the same weight of its constituents ; in the 
slow rusting of iron the escape of this heat occurs, but is not 
observed, because spread over a length of time ; in the spon- 
taneous ignition of reduced iron, the whole is evolved at one 
moment. 

(b) Eeactians having AncUytical Interest. 

(The iron occurring as a ferrous salt.) 

First AnalytiecH Beaetion, — Pass sulphuretted hydrogen (H^S) 
through a solution of a ferrous salt (e, g, ferrous sulphate) slightly 
acidulated by hydrochloric acid ; no precipitate occurs. 

This is a valuable negative fact, as will be evident presently. 

Second Analytieal Eeaetion. — ^Add sulphydrate of ammonium 
( AmHS) to solution of a ferrous salt ; a black precipitate of fer- 
rous sulphide (FeS) falls. 

Third Analytical Eeaction, — Add solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium (yellow prussiate of potash) K^Fe"Cyg, or K^Fcy"", 
to solution of a ferrous salt ; a precipitate (K^Fe'Tcy) falls, at 
first white, but rapidly becoming blue, owing to absorption of 
oxygen. 

Fourth Analytical Reaction, — To solution of a ferrous salt add 
ferridcyanide of potassium (red prussiate of potash), K^e"\Cy^^, 
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or KgFdcy, a precipitate (Fe^'jEdcy) resembling prafisian blue is 
thrown down. 

Oiker Andlytical Reactions, — ^The production of precipitates 
from ferrous solutions on the addition of alkaline carbonates, 
phosphates, and arseniates, as already described in the synthetical 
reactions of ferrous salts, are of course characteristic, and hence 
have a certain amount of analytical interest, but are inferior in 
this respect to the four reactions above mentioned. 

The alkalies (solution of potash, soda, or ammonia) are incom- 
plete precipitants of ferrous salts, and are therefore almost useless 
as tests. To solution of a ferrous salt add ammonia (AmHO) ; 
on filtering iron will still be found in the solution. To another 
portion of the ferrous solution add a few drops of nitric acid and 
boil ; this converts the ferrous into ferric salt, and now alkalies 
wHl wholly remove the iron, as, indeed, has been already twice 
seen during the performance of the synthetical experiments. 

In actual analysis, the separation of iron as* ferric oxide is an 
operation of frequent performance. This is always accomplished 
by the addition of alkali, and, if the iron occurs as a ferrous salt, 
by previous ebullition with a little nitric acid. 

(The iron occurring as a ferric salt.) 

Sucth Analytical Reaction, — Through a ferric solution (per- 
chloride, for example) pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; a white pre- 
cipitate of the sulphur of the sulphuretted hydrogen occurs, and 
the ferric is reduced to a ferrous salt, the latter remaining 
wholly in solution. 

Seventh Analytical Reaction. — Add sulphydrate of ammonium 
to a ferric solution ; the latter is reduced to the fei^ous state, 
and black ferrous sulphide (FeS) is precipitated as in the second 
reaction, sulphur being set free. 

Eighth Andlytical Reaction, — To a ferric solution add ferro- 
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cyanide of potassinxn (K^FeCy,, or K^Fcy""); a precipitate of 
pruBsian blue occurs (re"'^3re"Cy„ or Fe"'^Fcy""3). 

Ninth Analytical Eeaetian. — ^To a ferric solution add solution 
of ferridcyanide of potassium; no precipitate occurs, but the 
liquid is darkened to a greenish or olive hue, according to the 
strength. 

Tenlh Analytical Beaetian, — This is the production of a red 
precipitate of ferric hydrate, on the addition of alkalies to ferric 
salts, and is identical with the twelfth synthetical reaction. 

This reaction illustrates the conventional character of the terms 
synthesis and analysis. It is of equal importance to the manu- 
facturer and the analyst, and is synthetical or anal3rtical accord- 
ing to the intention with which it is performed. 

Other ferric reacUons have occasional anal3rtical interest. In 
neutral ferric solutions the tannic add in tincture of gaUs occa- 
sions a bluish-black inky precipitate, the basis of ordinary writing 
ink. :(The Mistura Ferri Aromatica of the British Pharma- 
copoeia, made by digesting metallic iron in an infusion of 
various vegetable substances, contains tannate, or rather tannates 
of iron : it is commonly known in Ireland by the name of Heber- 

den's Ink, after the physician by whom it was first used.) 

StUphoeyanide of Potassium (KCyS) causes the formation of ferric 

sulphocyanide, which is of a deep blood-red colour. There is 

no ferric carbonate ; alkaline carbonates cause the precipitation 
of ferric oxide, while carbonic acid escapes. 

Cyanogen (NC or Cy'), ferro-cyanogen (FeCgN^,, or FeCyg, or 
simply FCy""), ferridcyanogen (Fe^Cy^, or Fdcy^i), and sulpho- 
cyanogen {NC8, or OyS, or Scy') are radicals which play the part 
of non-metallic elements, just as ammonium in its chemical 
relations resembles the metallic elements. They will be again 
referred to. 

The student must on no account omit to write out equations 
or diagrams expressive of each of the reactions of iron. It is 
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presumed that this has already been done immediately after each 
reaction has been performed. 



APPUCAHON OP THE FOBEGOnra ANALTTICAL BBAOTIONS TO THE 
ANALYSIS OP AK AQUEOUS SOLUTION OP SALTS CONTAININe ONE 
OP THE METALS, ZlKC^ ALUKHnUH, IbON. 

Add solution of ammonia gradually : — 

A dirty-green precipitate indicates iron in the state of a fer- 
rous salt. 

A red precipitate indicates iron in the state of a ferric salt. 

A white precipitate, insoluble in excess, indicates the presence 
of an aluminium salt. 

A white precipitate, soluble in excess, shows zinc. 

The result may be confirmed by the application of some of the 
other tests to fresh portions of the solution. 



APPLICATION OP THE POBEOOING ANALTTICAL BEACTIONS TO THE 
ANALYSIS OP AN AQUEOUS SOLUTION OP SALTS OP ONE, TWO, OK 
ALL THREE OP THE METALS, ZiNC, ALUMINIUM, IbON. 

Boil about half a test-tubeful of the solution with a few drops 
of nitric acid. This ensures the conversion of ferrous into ferric 
salts. Add now excess of ammonia, and shake the mixture. 
Filter. 



Precipitate Filtrate 



AlFe. 

Dissolve in HCl, add excess of EHO, 
stir, filter. 



Ppt. Filtrate 



Fe 
(red ppt.). 



Al. 

Neutralize by HCl, and 

then add excess of AmHO 

(white ppt.). 



Zn. 

Test by AmHS, 

white ppt. 
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K iron is present, portions of the original solution mnst be 
tested by ferridcyanide of potassium for ferrous, and by ferro- 
cyaoide for ferric salts ; dark-blue precipitates with both indicate 
both salts. 

If no ferrous salt is present, ebullition with nitric acid is 
unnecessary. It is, perhaps, therefore advisable always to deter- 
mine this point by previously testing a little of the original 
solution with ferridcyanide ; if no precipitate occurs, the nitric- 
acid treatment may be omitted. 

The following Table (vide Table opposite) is perhaps the best, 
but not the only adaptation of the ordinary reactions to syste- 
matic analysis. The student will notice that it is little else than 
the addition of the analytical scheme for the third group to that 
of the first two groups. 

When a test gives no reaction, absence of the body sought for 
may be fairly inferred. If group-tests (that is, tests which pre- 
cipitate a group of substances) give no reaction, the analyst is 
saved the trouble of looking for either member of that group. 

ABSENICUtf , ANTIMONT. 

These two elements resemble metals in appearance and in the 
character of some of their compounds. But they are still more 
closely allied to the non-metals, especially to phosphorus and 
nitrogen. They are quinquivalent (As^, Sb^), but usually exert 
trivalent activity only (^^As^^S ^^Sb"^). A few preparations of 
these elements are used in medicine ; but all are more or less 
powerful poisons, and hence have considerable toxicological in- 
terest for the medical and pharmaceutical student. 

ABSENICUH. 

Symbol As. Atomic weight 75. 

Arsenical ores are frequently met with in nature, the com- 
monest being the arsenide and sulphide of iron (EeSAs). This 
mineral is roasted in a current of air, the oxygen of which, com- 
bining with the arsenlcum, forms common white arsenic (As^Og) 
(Addum Arseniosum, B. P.), which is condensed in chambers or 
long flues. Bealgar (red algar) is the red native sulphide 
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(ASjS,), and orpiment (auripigmentum, the golden pigment) the 
yellow native sulphide (As^S,) of arsenicum. 

Reactions HATsra (a) S xh t jeti cal Ain) (h) Akalttical 

Interest. 

(a) Beaetums having Synthetical Interest. 

First Synthetical Beaction. — ^Boil a grain or two of powdered 
arsenic (Asfi^) in water containing a little carbonate of potas- 
siom, and, if necessary, filter. This solution, when coloured 
with compound tincture of lavender, and containing 4 grains 
of arsenic per ounce, forms the Liquor Arsenicalis, B. P. 

The arsenic does not decompose the carbonate of potassium in 
the above reaction, or only after long boiling. From concen- 
trated solutions carbonic acid is more quickly eliminated. This 
solution may be preserved for analytical reactions. 

Second Synthetical Beaction. — Boil arsenic with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. Such a solution made with prescribed proportions 
of add and water, and containing 4 grains of arsenic (As^O,) 
per ounce, forms the Liquor Arsenici hydrochloricus, B. P. 

No decomposition occurs in this experiment. The liquid is 
simply a solution of arsenic in dilute hydrochloric acid. This 
solution also may be preserved for analytical operations. 

The student should boil arsenic in water only, and thus have 
an add, alkaline, and aqueous solution for analytical comparison. 

Third Synthetical Beaction. — Place a grain or two of arsenic 
at the bottom of a narrow test-tube, cover it with about half an 
inch or an inch of small fragments of dry charcoal, and hold the 
tube, nearly horizontally, in a flame, the mouth being loosely 
covered by the thumb. At first let the bottom of the tube pro- 
ject slightly beyond the flame, so that the charcoal may become 
nearly red-hot ; then heat the bottom of the tube. The arsenic 
will sublime, become deoxidized by the charcoal, carbonic oxide 
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being formed, and arsenicum deposited in the cool part of the 
tube as a dark mirror-like metallic incrustation. 

There is a characteristic odour, resembling garlic, emitted 
during this operation, probably due to the trace of arsenicum 
which escapes from the tube, and which no doubt undergoes par- 
tial oxidation ; for arsenic alone does not give this odour. 

Metallic arsenicum may be obtained in large quantities by the 
above process if the operation be conducted in vessels of com- 
mensurate size. But performed with great care, in narrow tubes, 
using not charcoal alone, but Uach jinx (a mixture of charcoal 
and carbonate of potassium obtained by heating acid tartrate of 
potassium in a test-tube or other closed vessel till no more fumes 
are evolved), the reaction has considerable analytical interest, 
the garlic odour and the formation of the mirror-Hke ring being 
bigMy characteristic of arsenicum. Compounds of mercury and 
antimony, however, give sublimates which may be mistaken for 
arsenicum. 

Fcwrth SyntJietical Beaetion, — Boil a grain or two of arsenic 
with a few drops of nitric acid until red fumes cease to be evolved ; 
evaporate the solution in a small dish to dryness, to remove ex- 
cess of nitric acid ; dissolve the residue in water : the product is 
Arsen'ic acid (HjAsO^). 

Arsenic acid, when strongly heated, loses the element of water, 
and arsenic anhydride remains (As^O^). 

Arsenic anhydride readily absorbs water and becomes arsenic 
acid (HjAsOJ. Possibly arsenious anhydride (common white 
arsenic) does the same when dissolved in water, giving true 
arsenious add (K3ASO3). 

Salts analogous to arsenic acid are termed arsemaies, and have 
the general formula EgAsO^. The ammonium arseniate (Am^H 

AsO^) has already been mentioned, p. 64. Arsenic acid is 

used as an oxidizing agent in the manufacture of the well-known 
dye, magenta. 

Salts analogous to arsenious acid are termed arsenites, and have 
the general formula E^A^Og. Arsenite and arseniate of sodium 
are used in the cleansing-operations of the calico-printer. 

Mfth Synthetical Beaetion, — ^Fuse a minute fragment of com- 
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mon white arsenic (Aafi^) with nitrate of Bodium (NaNO,) and 
carbonate of sodium (Naj^CO,) on platinum foil ; arseniate of 
sodium (Na^^AsO^) results. 

3As,0, + 4NaN03 + 4Na,C0, + 3H,0 « 6Na,HAsO^ + 

Anenic Kitnteof Carbonate Water. Araeniateof 

•odium. ofaodiam. iKidinin. 

2N,0, + 4C0,. 

Nitric Carbonio 

oxide. add gBM. 

Dissolved in water and crystallized the salt has the formula 
(NafiAsO^y 7H,0) (Sodcs Arsenias, B. P.). Heated to 300° F. 
the salt loses its water. A solution of the anhydrous salt 
(Na^jHAsO^) in water forms the Liquor Sodce Arsmiatis, B. P. 

Sixffi Syntheticdl Meaction. — ^To solution of arseniate of sodium 
add solution of ferrous sulphate and a little acetate of sodium ; 
a precipitate of ferrous arseniate occurs (Fe32AsO^) (Ferri Arse- 
nias, B. P.). 

2Na,HAsO^ + 3Fe80^ + 2NaC^30, » Fe32AsO^ + 

Arseniate of Ferrous Aoetate of Ferroos 

Bodiun. sulphate. sodinm. arseniate. 

3Na,80^ + 2ECJI 0, 

Sxilphate of Acetic add. 

sodium. 

Acetate of sodium is used here for a reason already given in 
connexion with phosphate of iron (p. 75). 

(6) lUaetiona having Analytical Interest, 

First Anahftical Reaction. — Cut or break off portions of the 
tube containing the sublimate of arsenicum obtained in the third 
synthetical reaction, put them into a test-tube and heat the 
bottom of the latter, holding it nearly horizontally, and covering 
the mouth loosely with the finger or thumb ; the arsenicum will 
absorb oxygen from the air in the tube, and the resulting arse- 
nious anhydride be deposited on the cool part of the tube in 
characteristic octahedral crystals, more or less perfect. 
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Prove that the crystals are identical in form with those of 
common white arsenic, by heating a grain or less of the latter 
in another test-tube, examining the two sublimates by a good 
lens or compound microscope. 

The production of arsenicum and its subsequent oxidation are 
reactions perhaps not quite so delicate as some that follow, 
requiring more material for their satisfactory performance ; yet 
the form of the crystals is characteristic, no o&er volatile body 
being likely to be mistaken for them ; and in toxicological cases 
it is desirable to obtain the arsenicum in a similar state to that 
in which probably it originally exerted its effects ; the processes 
alluded to are, therefore, of considerable importance. Moreover 
arsenicum, ready for sublimation to crystalline arsenic, is easily 
obtained from solution by the following reaction : — 

Second Analytical Reaction, — Place a thin piece of copper, about 
a quarter inch wide and half inch long, in an acidified solution 
of arsenic, and boil ; the arsenicum and an equivalent portion of 
the copper change places, the arsenicum being deposited on the 
plate in a metallic condition. Pour off the supernatant liquid 
from the copper, wash once or twice with water, dry tiie piece of 
metal by holding in the fingers and passing through a fiame, and 
finally place it at the bottom of a clean dry narrow test-tube ; 
sublime as described in the last reaction^ again noticing the form 
of the resulting crystals. 

This is commonly known as Eeinsch's test for arsenicum. The 
tube may be reserved for subsequent comparison with an anti- 
monial subKmate. 

Copper itself frequently contains arsenicum, a fact that may 
not, perhaps, much double the student so long as he is performing 
operations in practical chemistry merely for educational purposes ; 
but when he engages in the analysis of bodies of unknown com- 
position, he must assure himself that neither his apparatus nor 
materials already contain the element of which he is in search. 

Third Analytical Reaction — MarBVs test, — 'Generate hydrogen 
in the usual way from water by zinc and sulphuric acid, a bottle 
of about four or six ounces capacity being used, and a funnel- 
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tube and short delivery-tube passing through the cork in the 
manner described on page 48. Dry the escaping hydrogen (except 
in rough experiments, when it is unnecessary) by adapting to 
the deliyery-tube, by a pierced cork, a short piece of wider tubing 
containing fragments of chloride of calcium. To the opposite end 
of the wide tube fit a piece of narrow glass tubing eight or ten 
inches long, made of hard German glass, and having its aperture 
narrowed by drawing out in the flame of the blowpipe. When 
the hydrogen has been escaping sufficiently fast and for a suffi.- 
cient number of minutes to warrant the operator in concluding 
that all the air originally existing in the bottle has been expelled, 
set light to the jet, and then pour eight or ten drops of the 
aqueous solution of arsenic, or three or four drops of the acid or 
alkaline solution of arsenic, previously prepared, into the funnel- 
tube, washing the liquid into the generating bottle with a little 
water. The arsenic is at once reduced to the state of arsenicum, 
and the latter combines with some of the hydrogen to form 
arseniuretted hydrogen gas (AsH,). Immediately^ hold a piece 
of earthenware or porcelain (the lid of a porcelain crucible, if 
at hand) in the hydrogen jet at the extremity of the delivery- 
tube ; a brown spot of condensed arsenicum is deposited. Col- 
lect several of these spots, and retain them for future comparison 
with antimonial spots. 

The separation of arsenicum in the flame is due to the decom- 
position of the arseniuretted hydrogen by the heat of combustion. 
The cool porcelain at once condenses the arsenicum, and thus 
prevents its oxidation to white arsenic, which would otherwise 
take place at the outer ed^ of the flame. 

Hold a small beaker or wide test-tube over the flame for a 
few minutes ; a white film of arsenic will be slowly deposited, 
and may be further examined presently in contrast with a similar 
antimonial film. 

During these experiments the student wiU have noticed the 
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e£Pect produced by the arsenical vapours on the colour of the 
hydrogen flame, giying it a dull livid bluish tint. This is cha- 
racteristic. 

Apply the flame of a gas-lamp to the middle of the hard glass 
delivery-tube; the arseniuretted hydrogen, as before, is decom- 
posed by the heat, but the liberated arsenicum immediately 
condenses in the cool part of the tube beyond the flame, forming 
a dark metallic mirror. The tube may be removed and kept for 
comparison with an antimonial deposit. 

Zinc, like copper, frequently itself contains arsenicum. When 
a specimen free from arsenicum is met with, it should be reserved 
for analytical experiments, or a quantity of guaranteed purity 
should be purchased of the chemical-apparatus maker. Sulphuric 
acid is more easily obtained free of arsenic. 

In delicate and important applications of Marsh's test, magne- 
sium may be substituted for zinc with safety, as arsenicum has 
not yet been, nor is it likely to be, found in magnesium. Magne- 
sium in rods is convenient for this purpose, and may be obtained 
from most dealers in chemicals. 

Arseniuretted hydrogen is decomposed by strong sulphuric acid ; 
hence chloride of calcium is used in drying the gas. 

Fourth Analytical Beaction — Fldtmann's test, — Generate hy- 
drogen by heating to near the boiling-point a strong solution of 
caustic soda or potash and some pieces of zinc. Drop into the 
test-tube a little arsenical solution, and spread over the mouth of 
the tube a cap of fllter-paper moistened with one drop of solution 
of nitrate of silver. Again heat the tube, taking care that the 
liquid itself shall not spurt up on to the cap; the arsenic is 
reduced to arsenicum, the latter uniting with the hydrogen as in 
Marsh's test, and the arseniuretted hydrogen passing up through 
the cap reacts on the nitrate of silver, causing the production of 
a purplish-black spot. 

This reaction is particularly valuable, enabKng the analyst to 
quicklv distinguish arsenicum in the presence of its sister ele- 
ment antimony, wl^ch, although it combines with the hydrogen 
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evolved from dilate acid and zinc, does not combine with the 
hydrogen evolved from solntion of alkali and zinc, and therefore 
does not give the reaction just described. 



The foregoing reactions are those of arsenicnm, whether exist- 
ing in the arsenious or arsenic condition, though ttojR the latter 
the element is not generally eliminated so quickly as from the 
former. Of the following reactions, that with nitrate of silver at 
once distinguishes arsenious from arsenic acid. 



Fifth Analytical Beactum, — Through an acidified solution of 
arsenious aeid pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; a yellow precipitate 
of sulphide of arsenicum or arsenious sulphide (As^S,) quickly 
falls. Add an alkaline hydrate or sulphydrate to the precipi- 
tate, it readily dissolves. The precipitate consequently would not 
be obtained on passing sulphuretted hydrogen through an alkaline 
solution of arsenic. 

The only other metal which gives a yellow sulphide in an acid 
solution by action of sulphuretted hydrogen is cadmium ; but this 
sulphide is insoluble in alkaline liquids. 

Sixth Analytical Reaction, — ^Through an acidified solution of 
arsenic add pass sulphuretted hydrogen; a yellow precipitate 
of arsenic sulphide (As^S^) slowly falls. This also is soluble in 
alkaline hydrates and sulphydrates. 

The solubility of arsenious and arsenic sulphide in alkaline 
solutions is good evidence of the close chemical analogy between 
them and the corresponding oxygen compounds of arsenicum. 
The potassium arsenite and sulph-arsenite, arseniate and sulph- 
arseniate, have the composition represented by the following 
formulaB : — 

K,As03 K3ASO, 

K,As83 K,AsS,; 

and the corresponding ammonium and sodium salts have a similar 
composition ; — 

6AmHS -h ASjSg = 2Am3A8S3 + SH^^S 
6AmHS 4- As^S, « 2Am3As8^ + 3H,8. 
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Seventh Analytical BectcHan. — ^To an aqueous solution of arsenic 
add a few drops of solution of sulphate of copper^ and then 
cautiously add dilute solution of ammonia^ drop by drop, until a 
green precipitate is obtained. The production of this precipitate 
is characteristic of arsenicum. To a portion of the precipitate 
add an acid; it dissolves. To another portion add alkali; it 
dissolves. These two experiments show the advantage of testing 
a suspected arsenical solution by litmus-paper before applying 
this reaction, and, if add, cautiously adding^alkali, and if alka- 
line, adding acid till neutrality is obtained. 

The precipitate is arsenite of copper (Cu"HAsOg) or Scheele's 
green. More or less pure, or mixed with acetate or, occasionally, 
carbonate of copper, it is very largely used, under many names, 
as a pigment, by painters, paper-stainers, and others. 

Mghth Analytical Beaction. — ^Apply the test just described to 

solution of arsenic acid; a somewhat similar precipitate of 
arseniate of copper is obtained. 

Ninth Analytical Reaction, — Eepeat the seventh reaction, sub- 
stituting nitrate of silver for sulphate of copper: in this case 
yellow arsenite of silver (AgjAsO,) falls, also soluble in acids and 
alkalies. 

Tenth Analytical BeacUon, — ^Apply the test to a solution of 
arsenic acid ; a (^oco^te-coloured precipitate of arseniate of silver 
(Ag3AflO^) fells. 

While many reagents may be used for the detection of arse- 
nicum, only nitrate of silver will readily indicate in which state 
of oxidation the arsenicum exists ; for the two sulphides and the 
two copper precipitates, though differing in composition, resemble 
each other in appearance, whereas the two silver precipitates differ 
in colour as well as in composition. 

The last four reactions may be performed with increased deli- 
cacy and certainty of result if the copper and silver reagents be 
previously prepared in the following manner : — To solution of 
sulphate of copper add ammonia until the precipitate, at first 
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formed is nearly all rediasolTed ; filter and preserve the liquid 
as an arseniciun reagent, labelling it ammtmio-sul^'haie of copper. 
Treat solution of nitrate of silver in the same way, and labd it 
amiMmio-nitrate of silver, ^ 

Soluble arseniates also give insoluble arseniates with barium, 
calcium, zinc, and some other metallic solutions. 

Antidote, — In cases of poisoning by arsenic or arsenical pre- 
parations, the most effectiye antidote is recently precipitated 
moist hydrated peroxide of iron {Ferri Peroandvm Hwmidum, 
B. P.). It is perhaps best administered in the form of a mixture 
of solution of perchloride of iron {lAquor Ferri PerMoridi, B. P) 
with carbonate of sodium — ^two to three ounces of the former to 
about one ounce of the crystals of the latter. Instead of the 
carbonate of sodium about a quarter of an ounce of calcined 
magnesia (MagnesiUy B. P.) may be used. These quantities wiU 
render at least ten grains of arsenic insoluble. Emetics should 
also be given, and the stomach-pump applied as quickly as 
possible. 

The student should verify the above statements regarding the 
antidote for arsenic by mixing the various substances together, 
filtering, and testing the filtrate for arsenicum. 

The action of the carbonate of sodium or the magnesia is to 
precipitate ferric hydrate (YejSKO), chloride of sodium (NaCl) 
or magnesium (MgCl,) being formed, which are harmless, if not 
beneficial, under the circumstances. The reaction between the 
ferric hydrate and the arsenic results in the formation of insoluble 
ferrous arseniate. 

2(Fe,6HO) + As.O, ^ re32AsO^ + 5H,0 + Fe2H0. 

Ferrio Anenio. Ferrous Water. Ferrous 

hydrate. arseniate. hydrate. 

Dried ferric hydrate (Ferri Peroandtim ffydratum, B. P) has no 
action on arsenic. Even the moist recently prepared hydrate 
(¥e^l2R0) ceases to react with arsenic as soon as it has lost 
sufficient water to be wholly converted into the oxy-hydrate 
(EefifiILO)y a change which occurs though the hydrate be kept 
under Water. According to T. and H. Smith this dehydration 
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occurs gradually, but in an increasing ratio ; so that after four 
months the power of the hydrate is reduced to one-half, and after 
five months to one-fourth. 



ANTmONT. 

Symbol Sb (stibium). Atomic weight 122. 

Antimony occurs in nature chiefly as sulphide, Sb^S^. The 
crude or black antimony of pharmacy is this native sulphide 
freed from earthy impurities by fusion : it has a striated, crys- 
talline, lustrous fracture ; subsequentiy powdered it forms the 
Aniimomum nigrum, £. P. The metal is easily obtained from 
the sulphide by roasting, reducing with charcoal and carbonate 
of sodium. Metallic antimony is an important constituent of 
Type-metaly Britannia metal (tea and coffee pots, spoons, &c.), 
and the best varieties of Pewter, The old pocula emetica, or 
everlasting emetic cups, were made of antimony ; wine kept in 
them for a day or two acquired a variable amount of emetic 
quality. The metal is not used in making the antimonial pre- 
parations of the Pharmacopoeia, the sulphide alone being, directiy 
or indirectiy, employed for this purpose. 

Antimony has very dose chemical analogies with arsenicum. 

EEAcnoirs having (a) Synthetical and (6) Analytical 

Intekest. 

(a) Beactiona having Synthetical Interest. 

First Synthetical Beaction, — ^Boil sulphide of antimony with 
hydrochloric acid in a test-tube; sulphuretted hydrogen is 
evolved and solution of chloride of antimony, SbCl,, is obtained. 

Sb,S, + 6HC1 = 2SbCl, + 3H,8 

Bolphide - 

of 
antimoiiy. 

This solution, cleared by subsidence, is what is commonly 
known as Butter of antimony {Liquor Antvmonii Chloridi, B. P.). 
If pure sulphide has been used in its preparation the liquid 
is nearly colourless ; but much of that met with in veterinary 
pharmacy is simply a by-product in the generation of sul- 
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phuretted hydrogen from native sulphide of antimony and 
hydrochloric acid, and is more or less brown from the pre- 
sence of chloride of iron. It not unfrequently darkens in 
colour on keeping; this is due to absorption of oxygen from 
the air and conversion of light-coloured ferrous into dark-brown 
ferric salt. 

True butter of antimony (SbClg) is obtained on evaporating the 
above solution to a low bulk, and distilling the residue. The 
butter condenses as a white crystalline semitransparent mass in 
the neck of the retort ; at the close of the operation it may be 
easily melted and run down into a bottie, which should be subse- 
quentiy well stoppered. 

Pentachloride of antimony (SbCl^) also exists. It is a fuming 
liquid, obtained on passing chlorine over the lower chloride. 

Second Synthetical Beaction, — ^Four the solution of chloride 
of antimony produced in the last reaction into several ounces 
of water; a white precipitate of oxychloride of antimony 
(2SbClg, SSbjOg) is obtained, a small quantity of chloride of anti- 
mony remaining in the supernatant acid liquid. 

12SbCl3 + 15H,0 = 2SbCl3, 5Sb,0, + 30HC1 

Chloride of Water. Oxychloride of Hydrochlorie 

antimony. antimony. acid. 

Well wash the precipitate with water, and then add solution 
of carbonate of sodium ; the terchloride remaining with the oxide 
is thus decomposed, and oxide of antimony (Sb^Og) alone remains. 
This is Antimonii Oandum, B. P. It is of a light buff colour. 

2SbCl3, SSb.O, + SNa.CO, = eSb.O, + 6NaCl + SCO, 

Oxychloride of Carbonate Oxide of Chloride Carbonic 

antimony. ofsodinm. antimony. ofsodinm. add gas. 

A higher oxide of antimony (Sb^O^), termed antimonic anhy- 
dride, corresponding with arsenic ajihydride, is obtained on 
decomposing the pentachloride by water, or on boiling metallic 
antimony with nitric acid. The variety obtained from the chlo- 
ride differs in saturating-power to that obtained from the metal, 
and is termed metantimonic acid (fiera, meta, beyond). 

Third SytUihetical Beaction, — ^Boil the oxide of antimony ob- 
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tained in the previous leaction with about an equal quantit^r-of 
cream of tartar and a little water, and filter; the resulting 
liquid contains the double tartrate of antimony and potassium 
(KSbC^H^O^), potassio-tartrate of antimony, tartarated antimony, 
or tartar emetic (emetic, from e/i^a», emeo, I vomit; tartar from. 
Taprapos, tartaros, see page 27). 

2KHC,H,0, + Sb,0, = 2KSbC,H,0^ + H,0. 

Add tartrate Oxide of Tartar emetio. Water. 

ofpoteaaiiixQ. antunomy. 

On evaporation the salt is obtained in crystals of the above 
composition, with a molecule of water of crystallization, forming 
the Antimoniym Tartaratum, B. P. 

Tartar emetic is soluble in water. Dissolved in sherry wine it 
forms the officinal Vinvm Antimoniale, B. P. It may be exter- 
nally applied as an ointment, Ungitentwn Antimonii Tartarati, 
B. P. 

Fourth SyntheHcal Beaction. — ^Boil a few grains of sulphide of 
antimony with solution of soda in a test-tube, and filter ; pour 
the filtrate into dilute sulphuric acid ; a brownish-red precipitate 
of oxysulphide of antimony, the Andfnoniu/m Stdphuratum, B. P., 
falls. It is a mixture of sulphide of antimony (Sb^S,) with a 
small and variable amount of oxide (Sb^O,) and, occasionally, a 
higher sulphide (Sb^S^). The oxide results from the double 
decomposition of some of the sulphide of antimony and the soda. 

This is one of the many varieties of mineral kermes, so called 
from their similarity in colour to the insect Jcermes. Xermes is 
the name, now obsolete, of the Coccus Uicis, a sort of cochineal- 
insect, fall of reddish juice, and used for dyeing from the earliest 
times. 

The sulphides of antimony, like those of arsenicum, unite with 
metals to form soluble salts. In the hot solutions of these salts 
oxide and sulphide of antimony are soluble, and are partially re- 
precipitated in an indefinite state of combination on cooling, or 
wholly on the addition of an acid. 

F 2 
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2Sb,S, + 6NaH0 « 2Na3SbS3 + Sb,03 + 3H,0 

Sulphide of Soda. Bulph-antiinonite Oiide of Water. 

antimony. of lodinm. antimony. 

2Na,8bS, + 3I[,80. = 3Na,80, + Sb,S, + 3H.8 

Snlph-antimonite Bolphario Sulphate of Sulphide of Sulphuretted 

of sodium. add. sodium. antmiony. hydrogen. 

m 

These four synthetical reactions illustrate the officinal pro-* 
cesses for the respective substances. The solution of chloride 
of antimony is only used in the preparation of oxide ; the oxide, 
besides its use in the preparation of tartar emetic, is mixed 
with twice its weight of phosphate of lime to form Pulvis Anti- 
monialiSy B. P. 

(6) Eeaetions Jiaving Analyiiccd Interest, 

First Analytical Reaction. — ^Dilute two or three drops of the 
solution of chloride of antimony with water; a precipitate of 
oxychloride occurs, the formation of which has been explained 
on page 98. The occurrence of this precipitate distinguishes 
antimony from arsenicum, but is a reaction that cannot be 
relied upon in analysis, because requiring the presence of too 
much material and the observance of too many conditions. Add 
now a sufficient quantity of hydrochloric acid to dissolve the 
precipitate, and boil a piece of copper in the solution as directed 
in the corresponding test for arsenicum {vide page 91); anti- 
mony is deposited on the copper. Wash, dry, and heat the 
copper in a test-tube as before; the antimony, like the arse- 
nicum, is volatilized off the copper and condenses on the side of 
the tube as white oxide, but the sublimate, from its low degree 
of volatility, condenses close to the copper, and, moreover, is 
destitute of crystalline character, is amorphous (a a, without ; 
fjLop^rj, morphiy shape). 

Shake out the copper and boil water in the tube for several 
minutes. Do the same with the arsenical sublimate similarly 
obtained. The deposit of arsenic slowly dissolves, and may be 
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recognized in the solution by ammonio-nitrate of silver; the 
antimonial sublimate is insoluble. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — Perform the experiments de- 
scribed under Marsh's test for arsenicum^ carefully observing all 
the details there mentioned, but using a few drops of solution of 
chloride of antimony or tartar emetic instead of the arsenical 
solution. Antimoniuretted hydrogen (SbH,), is formed and de- 
composed just as arseniuretted hydrogen was shown to be. 

To one of the arsenicum spots on the porcelain lid add a drop 
of solution of " chloride of lime " (bleaching-powder) ; it quickly 
dissolves. Do the same with an antimony spot ; it is unaffected. 

Heat more quickly causes the volatilization of an arsenicum 
than an antimony spot ; sulphydrate of ammonium more quickly 
dissolves the antimony than the arsenicimi. 

Boil water for several minutes in the beaker or wide test-tube 
containing the arsenious sublimate; it slowly dissolves and 
may be recognized in the solution by the yellow precipitate 
given on the addition of solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver. 
The antimonial sublimate, similarly treated, gives no similar 
reaction. 

Pass a slow current of sulphuretted hydrogen through the 
delivery-tube removed from the Marsh's apparatus, and, when 
the air may be considered to have been expelled from the tube, 
gently heat that portion containing the deposit; the latter will 
be converted into a yeUow sublimate of sulphide of arsenicum. 
Do the same with the antimony deposit; it is converted into 
orange sulphide of antimony, which, moreover, owing to inferior 
volatility, condenses nearer to the flame than sulphide of arse- 
nicum does. 

Pass dry hydrochloric acid gas through the two delivery-tubes. 
This is easily accomplished by adapting first one tube and then 
the other by a cork to a test-tube containing two or three lumps 
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of common salt, on which a little sulphuric add is poured, 
momentarily remoying the cork for that purpose. The sulphide 
of antimony dissolves and disappears ; the sulphide of arsenicum 
is unaffected. 

ITiird Anahftiml BeaeHan. — ^Through an acidified antimonial 
solution pass sulphuretted hydrogen; an orange precipitate of 
amorphous sulphide of antimony falls. It has the same composi- 
tion as the crystalline black sulphide (Sb^S,), into which, indeed, 
it is quickly converted by heat. like sulphide of arsenicum, it is 
soluble in alkaline solutions. 

A higher sulphide of antimony (Sbj,S„), corresponding to the 
higher sulphide of arsenicum, exists. It is f[>rmed on passing 
sulphuretted hydrogen through an acidified solution of the higher 
chloride (Sb^Clg), or on boiling black sulphide of antimony and 
sulphur with an alkali, and decomposing the resulting filtered 
liquid by an acid. 

The arsenious and antimonious compounds only are employed 
in medicine. The arseniates and antimoniates are some- 
times useful in analysis, and the antimonic cUoride in che- 
mical research. The higher compounds of both elements are 
noticed here chiefly to draw the attention of the student to the 
dose analogy existing between arsenicum and antimony, an 
analogy carried out in the numerous other compounds of these 
elements. 

The student should not omit to draw out equations or diagrams 
descriptive of each of the above reactions. 

Antidote. — ^The introduction of poisonous doses of antimonials 
into the stomach is fortunately qidckly followed by vomiting. 
If vomiting has not occurred, or apparently to an insufficient 
extent, any form of tannic acid may be administered (infusion 
of tea, nutgalls, cinchona, oak-bark, or other astringent solutions 
or tinctures), an insoluble tannate of antimony being formed, 
and absorption of the poison consequently somewhat retarded. 
The stomach-pump must be as quickly as possible applied. 
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Becently precipitated moist hydrated peroxide of iron is also, 
according to T. and H. Smith, a perfect absorbent of antimony 
firom its solutions, the chemical action being probably, they say, 
similar to that which takes place between arsenions acid and 
ferric hydrate. It may be given in the form of a mixture of 
perchloride of iron with either carbonate of sodium or meignesia. 

The student should verify these statements by mixing together 
the various substances, filtering, and testing the filtrate for 
antimony in the usual manner. 



APPLICATION OF THE 70BBGK)nre REACTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF 
AN AQUEOUS SOLUTION OF SALTS OF ABSENICUM OB ANTIMONY 
ALONE. 

Acidify the liquid with hydrochloric add, and pass sulphuretted 
hydrogen through it: — 

A yeUow precipitate indicates arsenicum. 

An orange precipitate indicates antimony. 

The result may be confirmed by the application of other tests. 



APPLICATION OF THE FOBSOOINa KEACTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF AN 
AQUEOUS SOLUTION OF SALTS OF BOTH ABSENICUM AND ANTI- 
MONY. 

If the precipitate by sulphuretted hydrogen is unmistakeably 
orange, antimony may be put down as present, and arsenicum 
only further searched for by the application of Meitmann's test 
to the solution of the sulphides in aqua regia* freed from sul- 
phur by boiling, or to the original solution. 

Sulphide of antimony is far less readily soluble than sulphide 

* Aqua regia Is a mixture of two parts hydrochloric and one part nitric 
acid. It was so called, from its property of dissolying gold, the "king'* 
of metals. Diluted with rather more than four times its bulk of water, it 
forms the Addum Nitro-hydrocKloricum Dilvtumt B. P. 
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of arBenicnm in solution of carbonate of ammonium. But this 
fact is not of much analytical Talue ; for the colour of the sul- 
phides is already sufficient to distinguish the one from the other 
when they are unmixed; and when mixed, much sulphide of 
antimony will prevent a little sulphide of arsenicum from being 
dissolved by the alkaline carbonate, while much sulphide of 
arsenicum wiU carry a little sulphide of antimony into the 
solution. When the proportions are, apparently, from the colour 
of the precipitate, less wide, solution of carbonate of ammonium 
will be found useful in roughly separating the one sulphide from 
the other. On filtering and neutraliiing the alkaline solution 
by an add, the yellow sulphide of arsenicum is reprecipitated. 
The orange sulphide of antimony will remain on the filter. 

If the precipitate by sulphuretted hydrogen is unmistakeably 
yellow, arsenicum may be put down as present, and any anti- 
mony detected by one of tiie following processes. These two 
processes are 'rather long, and require much care in their per- 
formance, but are indispensable, because at present we have no 
simple test for a small quantity of antimony in much arsenicum. 
corresponding with Fleitmann's test for a small quantity of arse- 
nicum in much antimony. 

First process, — Generate hydrogen and pass it through a 
small wash-bottle containing solution of acetate of lead, to free 
the gas from any trace of sulphuretted hydrogen it may pos- 
sess, and then through a dilute solution of nitrate of silver 
contained in a test-tube. When the apparatus is in good work- 
ing order, pour into the generating-bottie the solution to be 
examined, adding it gradually to prevent violent action. After 
the gas has been passing for five or ten minutes, examine the 
contents of the nitrate-of-silver tube ; arsenicum, if present, will 
be found in the solution, 

AsH, + 3H,0 + 6 AglTO, = H, AsO, + 6HN0, + 3Ag, ; 

while antimony, if present, will be found in the black precipitate 
that has fallen, according to the following equation : 

SbH, + SAgNO, = SbAg3 + SHNO,. 
The arsenicum may be detected in the clear, filtered, supernatant 
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liquid by cautiously neutralizing with ammonia, yellow arsenite 
of silver being thrown out of solution. The antimony may be 
detected by washing the black precipitate^ boiLing it in an open 
dish with solution of tartaric acid, filtering, acidulating with 
hydrochloric acid, and passing sulphuretted hydrogen through the 
solution, — ^the orange sulphide of antimony being precipitated 
(Hofmann). 

Second process. — Obtain the metallic deposit in the middle of 
the delivery-tube as already described under Marsh's test. Act 
on the deposit by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and then by hydro- 
chloric acid gas, as detailed in the second analytical reaction of 
antimony. If both arsenicum and antimony are present, the 
deposit, after the action of sulphuretted hydrogen, will be found 
to be of two colours, the yellow sulphide of arsenicum being 
usually further removed from the heated portion of the tube than 
the orange sulphide of antimony. Moreover the subsequent 
action of the hydrochloric acid gas causes the disappearance of 
the antimonial deposit, which is converted into chloride and 
carried off in the stream of gas. 

The chief objection to this process is the liability of the 
operator mista^g sulphur, deposited from the sulphuretted 
hydrogen by heat, for sulphide of arsenicum. But the presence 
or absence of arsenicum is easily confirmed by Fleitmann's test^ 
while the process is most useful for the detection of antimony. 



The student may now proceed to the analysis of aqueous solu- 
tions of salts of any of the metallic elements hitherto considered. 
The method followed may be that for the separation of the 
previous three groups, sulphuretted hydrogen being first passed 
through the solution td throw out arsenicum and antimony. The 
whole scheme of analysis is given on the next page. Three or 
four solutions should be examined before proceeding to the last 
group of metals. 
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COPPEB, HEBCUBT, LEAD, SILVEB. 

These metals^ like arsenicum and antimony, are precipitated 
from acidified solutions by sulphuretted hydrogen, in the form 
of sulphides; but the sulphides, unlike those of arsenicum 
and antimony, are insoluble in alkalies. The atoms of copper 
and mercury are bivalent, Cu", Hg" ; lead quadrivalent, Pb"", 
frequentiy exerting only bivalent activity, "Pb" ; and silver 
univalent, Ag'. 

OOPPEB. 

Symbol Cu. Atomic weight 63*5. 

The commonest ore of this metal is cfyp^per pyrites^ a double 
sulphide of copper and iron; it is largely raised in Cornwall. 
Australia supplies malachite^ a mixed carbonate and hydrate; 
much ore is also imported from South America. It is smelted in 
enormous quantities at Swansea, South Wales. 

The alchemists termed this metal VenuSy perhaps on account 
of the beauty of its lustre, and gave it the symbol 5> a com- 
pound hieroglyphic indicating that they thought it a mixture of 
gold and a certain hypothetical substance called acrimony ^ , 
the corrosive nature of which was symbolized by the points of a 
Maltese cross. To this day the blue show-bottie in the shop- 
window of the chemist and druggist is occasionally ornamented 
by such a symbol, indicative, possibly, of the fact that the blue 
liquid in the vessel is a preparation of copper. 

Sulphate of Copper (Cupri Sulphas, B. P.) (CuSO^, SH^O), blue 
vitriol or hluestone, is the only copper salt of much importance in 
Pharmacy. It is a by-product in silver-refining and in the 
roasting of copper pyrites. In the latter operation both the sul- 
phide of iron and sulphide of copper are oxidized to sulphates ; 
but the low red heat employed decomposes the sulphate of iron, 
while the sulphate of copper is unaffected. It is purified by 
crystallization from a hot aqueous solution. Sulphate of copper 
is also formed by dissolving in sulphuric acid the black oxide 
(CuO) obtained in annealing copper plates. The metal in the 
form of fine wire, about No. 25, is used in preparing /^iritus 
JEtheris Nitrosi, B. P. 
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Ekacxiovs hatikg (a) Sx^thbtical ajstd (h) Akalttical 

Intebest. 

(a) Synthetical Beactions. 

Beyond the formation of black oxide of copper by heating a 
piece of copper to redness in an open fire, of snlphate of copper 
by dissolving a few grains of black oxide of copper in two 
or three drops of snlphnric acid and a little water, and eva- 
poration of the solution so that crystals may form on cooling, 
and the preparation of solution of ammonio-sulphate of copper, 
there are no copper-reactions having any synthetical interest for 
the medical or pharmaceutical student. 

Cu, + 0, = 2CuO 

Copper. Os^gen. Oxide of 

copper. 

CuO + H,SO, = CuSO, + H,0 

Oxide of Snlphnric Snlphate of Water, 
copper. acid. copper. 

(h) Eeaetians having Analytical Interest, 

First Analytical Reaction, — Pass sulphuretted hydrogen through 
an acidified solution of a copper salt ; black sulphide of co^er 
(CuS) falls. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — ^Add sulphydrate of ammonium to 
an aqueous copper solution ; sulphide of copper is again precipi- 
tated, insoluble in excess. 

Sulphide of copper is not altogether insoluble in sulphydrate of 
ammonium if free ammonia or much ammoniacal salt is present ; 
it is quite insoluble in the fixed alkaline sulphides. 

Tlurd Analytical Reaction, — Immerse a piece of iron or 
steel, such as the point of a penknife or a piece of wire, in a 
few drops of a copper solution; the copper is deposited^ of 
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characteristic cdonr^ an equiyalent quantity of iron passing into 
solution. 

By this reaction copper may be recovered on the large scale 
from waste solutions^ old hoop iron <&c. being thrown into the 
liquors. 

Fourth AnaJ/ytical RecLction, — ^Add ammonia to a copper solu- 
tion; hydrate of copper (Cu2B[0) of a light-blue colour is 
precipitated. Add now excess of ammonia; the precipitate is 
redissolved, forming a blue solution of ammonio-sulphate of 
copper, so deep in colour as to render ammonia an exceedingly 
delicate test for this metal. 

Fifth Analytical Reaction. — ^Add solution of potash or soda to 
a copper solution ; hydrate of copper is precipitated insoluble in 
excess. Boil the mixture in the test-tube; the hydrate loses 
the elements of water, and becomes the black anhydrous oxide 
(CuO). 

Sixth Analytical Beaetion, — ^Add solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium (K^Ecy) to an aqueous copper solution; a reddish- 
brown precipitate of ferrocyanide of copper (Cu^Fcy) falls. This 
also is a delicate test for copper. 

Seventh Analytical Reaction, — To a copper solution add solu- 
tion of arsenic, and then cautiously neutralize with alkali ; green 
arsenite of copper (GuEAsOg) falls. 

This precipitate has already been mentioned under arsenicum. 
An arsenicum salt is thus a test for copper, as a copper salt is 
for arsenicum, — a remark that may obviously be extended to most 
analytical reactions ; for the body acted upon characteristically 
by a reagent is as good a test for the reagent as the reagent is 
for it ; indeed it becomes a reagent when the other body is the 
object of search. 

Antidotes, — In cases of poisoning by compounds of copper, iron 
filings should be administered, the action of which has just been 
explained (see third analytical reaction). Ferrocyanide of potas- 
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sium may also be given (see sixth analytical reaction). Albumen 
formSy with copper, a compound insoluble in water ; hence raw 
eggs should be swallowed, vomiting being induced or the sto- 
mach-pump applied as speedily as possible. 

MEBCTTET. 

Symbol Hg. Atomic weight 200. 

Mercury occurs in nature as sulphide (HgS), forming the ore 
dnnahar (an Indian name expressive of something red), and is 
obtained from Spain, CaHfomia, Eastern Hungary, China, Japan, 
and Peru. The metal is separated by roasting off the sulphur 
and then distlLling, or distilling with lime, which combines with 
and retains the sulphur. The compounds of mercury used in 
medicine are all obtained from the metaL This rubbed with 
chalk or with confection of roses and powdered liquorice-root, 
or with lard and suet, until globules are no longer visible to the 
eye, is often used in medicine. The preparations are: the 
Hydrargyrum cum Greta, B. P., or " Grey Powder ; " PHula 
Hydrargyria B. P., or "Blue Pill;" and Unguervtmn Hydrargyria 
B. P., or " Blue Ointment." There is also a Compound Ointment, 
a Plaster of Mercury, a Plaster of Ammoniacum and Mercury, 
a Liniment and a Suppository, all Officinal. Their therapeutic 
effects are probably due to the black and red oxide which occur 
in them through the action of the oxygen of the air on the finely 
divided metal. The proportion of oxide or oxides varies accord- 
ing to the age of the specimen. 

Mercury combines with other elements and radicals in two 
proportions : those salts &c. in which the other radicals are in 
the lesser amount are termed mercurotis, the higher being mer- 
curie compounds. Thus calomel (Hg^Clg) is mercurous chlo- 
ride, while corrosive sublimate (HgCl^) is mercuric chloride. In 
every pair of mercury compounds the mercuric contains twice as 
much complementary radical, in proportion to the mercury, as the 
mercurous ; or, which amounts to the same, a mercurous com- 
pound contains twice as much mercury to a given amount of 
other radical as the mercuric does to the same amount of radicaL 
The atom of mercury is bivalent ; in mercurous salts half of its 
power only is apparently exerted; but this will presently be 
explained. 
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BxACnONB HAYIKe (o) StISTTHETTCAK AITB (h) AlTALTTICAL 

Ikiebest. 
(a) Synthetical BeaeHons. 

THE TWO IODIDES, 

First SyntTuticaL Beactiim. — Rub together a small quantity of 
iDercnry and iodine^ controlling the rapidity of combination by 
adding a few drops of spirit of wine, which, by evaporation, 
carries off heat, and thus keeps down temperature. The product 
is either mercuric iodide, mercurous iodide, or a mixture of the 
two, as well as mercury or iodine if excess of either has been 
employed. If the two elements have been previously weighed 
in single atomic proportions, 200 of mercury to 127 of iodine 
(about 8 to 5), the mercurous or green iodide results, Hg^^I, 
{Hydrargyri lodidum Viride, B. P.) ; if in the proportion of one 
atom of mercury to two atoms of iodine (200 to twice 127, or 
about 4 to 5), the mercuric or red iodide, Hgl^, results, an iodide 
that is also officinal, but made in another way. 

Mercurous iodide is decomposed slowly by light, and quickly by 
heat, into mercuric iodide and mercury. Mercuric iodide is more 
stable, and may be sublimed in scarlet crystals without decompo- 
sition. In condensing, mercuric iodide is at first yellow, but soon 
acquires its characteristic scarlet colour. This may be shown by 
smearing or rubbing a sheet of white paper with the red iodide, 
and then holding the sheet before a fire or over a flame for a few 
seconds. As soon as the paper becomes hot the red instantly 
changes to yellow, and the salt does not quickly regain its red 
colour, even when cold, if the paper is carefully handled. But if 
a mark be made across the sheet by anything at hand, or the salt 
be pressed or rubbed in any way, the portions touched immedi- 
ately return to the scarlet condition. According to Warington, this 
change is consequent upon rhomboidal crystals being converted 
into octohedra with a square base, and will serve as an illustra- 
tion to the student of the influence of physical structure in causing 
colour. The yellow modification so acts on the rays of white light 
shining on its particles as to absorb the violet and reflect the 
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complementary hue, the yellow, which entering the eye of the 
observer, strikes his retina, and thus conveys to the brain the im- 
pression of yellowness ; and the red modification, though actually 
the same chemical substance, is sufficiently different in the struc- 
ture of its particles as to absorb the green constituent of white 
light and reflect the complementary ray, the red. 

Applying the atomic theory to the above iodides, the student 
will at once see why mercury and iodine should combine in the 
proportion of 200 of mercury with either 127 or 254 of iodine, 
and not with any intermediate quantity. For it is part of that 
theory that masses are composed of atoms, and that atoms are 
indivisible ; and that the weight of the atom of mercury is to that 
of iodine as 200 is to 127. Mercury and iodine can only com- 
bine, therefore, in atomic proportions, atom to atom (which is the 
same as 200 to 127), or one atom to two atoms (which is the same 
as 200 to 254). To attempt to combine them in any intermediate 
proportion would be useless, a mere mixture of the two iodides 
would result. A higher proportion of mercury than 200 to 127 
of iodine gives but a mixture of mercurous iodide and mercury ; 
a higher proportion of iodine than 254 to 200 of mercury gives 
but a mixture of mercuric iodide and iodine. Or, for example, 
200 grains of mercury mixed with, say, 200 of iodine would yield 
139 grains of mercurous iodide, and 261 grains of mercuric iodide; 
for the 200 grains of mercury uniting with 127 grains of the 
iodine gives, for the moment, 327 grains of mercurous iodide and 
73 grains of iodine still free. The 73 grains of iodine will imme- 
diately unite with 188 grains of the mercurous iodide (for if 127 
of I require 327 of Hgl to form Hgl,, 73 will require 188), and 
form 261 grains of mercuric iodide, diminishing the 327 grains 
of mercurous iodide to 139 grains. 



THE TWO NITRATES. 

Second Synthetical Reaction, — Mix a little nitric acid in a test- 
tube with four or five times its bulk of water, add a small globule 
of mercury, and set the tube aside for a few hours, applying no 
heat ; solution of mercurous nitrate (Hg22!N"03) will be formed, 
and nitric oxide (N^Og) evolved. The solution may be retained 
for subsequent analytical operations. 

Hge + 8HNO3 = 3(Hg,2N03) + 4H,0 + N.O,. 
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Third Synthetical Beaetion, — Place mercury in strong nitric 
acid, and warm the mixture ; mercuric nitrate is formed, and 
-will be deposited in crystals as the solution cools. Betain the 
product for a subsequent experiment. 

The mercuric nitrates vary somewhat in composition, accord- 
ing to the proportion, strength, and temperature of the acid used 
in their formation. A mercuric nitrate may be obtained having 
the formula Hg2N03. 



Hg, + 


81150, = 


= 3(Hg2NO,) 


+ 


N.O, 


+ 4H.0 


Meroozy. 


TSlitrio 


Meronrio 




Nitrio 


Water. 




add. 


nitrate. 




ozide. 





The Pharmacopoeia preparations of mercuric nitrate are LiqfMr 
Eydrargyri Nitrada Addus and Unguentum Hydrargyri 
NitraiU, 



THE TWO STJLPHiiTES. 



Fourih Synthetical BeacHan. — ^Boil a few grains of mercury 
with a few drops of strong sulphuric add in a test-tube ; sul- 
phurous acid gas (SO,) is evolved, and mercuric sulphate (Hy^ 
drargyri SuljpJuis, B. P.).(HgSOJ remains. 



Hg + 2H,80, 


= HgSO, 


+ so, + 


2H,0 


Heronzy. Bulphnrio 


Mercnrio 


SnlpliiuroaB 


Water. 


acid. 




acid gas. 





In chemical manufactories, secondary products, such as the 
sulphurous gas of the above reaction, are termed hy-produets, 
and, if of value, are utilized. In the present case the gas is of 
but little iuterest to the student, and is therefore allowed to 
escape. When pure sulphurous acid gas is required for experi- 
ments on the smaU scale, this would be the best method of 
making it, a delivery-tube being adapted by a cork to the mouth 
of the test-tube. The sulphate of mercury would then become 
the by-product. 

The operation is completed and any excess of acid removed by 
evaporating the mixture of metal and acid to dryness, either in 
the open air or in a fume-chamber, sulphuric vapours being ex- 
cessively irritating to the mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat ; dry crystalline mercuric sulphate remains. 
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Water decompoBes mercuric sulphate into a soluble add salt 
and an insoluble yellow oxysulphate (EgjO^SO J. The latter is 
called Turpeth mineraly iiom. its resemblance in appearance to 
the powdered root of Ipomea turpeihumy an Indian substitute 
for jalap. The yellow sulphate of mercury was formerly offi- 
cinal^ but is now seldom used. 

Fifth SyrUhetieal Bmction, — Bub a portion of the dry mer- 
curic sulphate of the previous reaction with as much mercury as 
it already contains ; the product, when the two have thoroughly 
blendedy is mercurous sulphate (Hg^SO J : it may be retained for 
a subsequent experiment. 

The exact proportion of mercury to sulphate is merely a 
matter of calculation ; for the combining proportion of a com- 
pound is the sum of the combining proportions of its constituents. 
In other words, the combining weight of a molecule is simply 
the sum of the weights of its constituent atoms. In accordance 
with this rule, 296 of mercuric sulphate and 200 of mercury 
(about 3 to 2) are the exact proportions necessary to the forma- 
tion of mercurous sulphate. 

THE TWO CHLOBIDES. 

Sixih Synthetical Eeaction, — Mix thoroughly a few grains of 
dry mercuric sulphate with about half its weight of chloride of 
sodium, and heat the mixture slowly in a test-tube ; mercuric 
chloride (HgCl^), or corrosive sublimate (Hydrargyrwni Perehlo^ 
ridum, B. P.), sublimes and condenses in the upper part of the 
tube in crystals or a crystalline mass. 

HgSO, + 2NaCl = HgCl, + Na,SO^ 

Meroario Chloride of Merourio Sulphate of 

sulphate. Bodium. chloride. Bodium. 

If the mercuric sulphate contain any mercurous sulphate, 
some calomel will be formed. This result will be avoided if 
black oxide of manganese be previously mixed with the ingre- 
dients, the action of which is to eliminate chlorine from the 
excess of chloride of sodium used in the process, the chlorine 
converting any calomel into corrosive sublimate. 

This operation must be conducted with care in a fume- 
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chamber, as the vapour of corrosive sublimate is very acrid and 
poisonous. Its vulgar name is indicative of its properties. Ten 
grains of perchloride of mercury and the same quantity of 
chloride of ammonium in one pint of water, give the lAqwyr 
Hydrargyri Perchloridi, B. P. 

Seventh Synthetical Reaction, — Mix a few grains of the mer- 
curous sulphate of the fifth reaction with a fourth or a third 
of its weight of chloride of sodium, and sublime; mercurous 
chloride (Hg^Clj) or calomel (Hydrargyri SvhMoridumy B. P.) 
results. 

Hg^SO, + 2NaCl = HgA -h Na,SO, 

Merooroiia Chloride of Mercnrona Sulphate of 

sulphate. sodium. chloride. sodium. 

The term calomel (koXos, Jcahs, good, and fiiXas, melas, black) 
is said to relate to the use of the salt as a good remedy for black 
bile, but probably was simply indicative of the esteem in which 
black sulphide of mercury was held, the compound to which the 
name calomel was first applied. 

K the merourous sulphate contains mercuric sulphate, some 
mercuric chloride will also be formed. Corrosive sublimate is 
soluble ia water, calomel insoluble ; the presence of the former 
may therefore be detected by boiling the calomel in distilled 
water, filtering, and testing the filtrate by sulphuretted hy- 
drogen or sulphydrate of ammonium as described hereafter. If 
corrosive sublimate is present, the whole bulk of the calomel 
must be washed with hot distilled water till the filtrate ceases to 
give any indications of mercury. 

The above process is that of the British Pharmacopoeia ; but 
calomel may also be made by other methods. Calomel mixed 
with lard forms the Unguentum Hydrargyri SvhiMoridi, B. P., 
and with sulphurated antimony, guaiacum resin, and castor-oil 
the PihUa Hydrargyri SubMoridi Composita, B. P. 

THE TWO OXIDSS. 

Eighth Synthetical Reaction, — ^Evaporate the mercuric nitrate 
of the third reaction to dryness in a small dish, and heat the 
residue till no more fumes are evolved ; mercuric oxide (HgO), 
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the Bed Oxide of Mercury {Hydrargyri Oxidum Ruhrum, 
B. P.), remains. 

2(Hg2]vr03) » 2HgO + 2N,0, + 0, 

Meroorio Meroario Nitric Oi^geii. 

nitnte. oxide. peroxide. 

The nitaic constitaeiits of the salt may be partially economized 
by preTiously thoroughly mixing with the dry mercuric nitrate 
as much mercury as it already contains, and then heating the 
mixture. In this case the free mercury is also converted into 
mercuric oxide. This is the officinal process. 

(Hg2N0,) + Hg « 2HgO + N,0, 

Meroorio Meromry. Mercnrio Kitrio 

nitrate. oxide. peroxide. 

Mercuric oxide mixed with yellow wax and oil of almonds yields 
the Unguentum Hydrargyri Oxidi Bubri, B. P. (1 part in 8). 

Ninth Synthetical Beaetian. — ^To solution of eorrosiye sublimate 
add solution of potash or soda, or lime-water ; yellow oxide of 
mercury, or mercuric oxide (HgO), is precipitated. 

HgCl, + Ca2H0 = HgO + CaCa, + H,0 

Meroorio Hydrate of Meroorio Chloride of Water. 

chloride. calcimn. oxide. oaliiinm. 

Eighteen grains of corrosive sublimate to ten ounces of lime- 
water form the Lotio Hydrargyri Flava, B. P. The precipitate 
only differs physically from the red mercuric oxide ; the yellow 
is in a more minute state of division than the red. 

Tenth Synthetical Reaction, — To calomel add solution of pot- 
ash or soda, or lime-water; black oxide of mercury, or mer- 
curous oxide (Hg^O), is produced. 

Thirty grains of calomel to ten ounces of lime-water form 
the LoUo Hydrargyri Nigra, B. P. 

Meronroiis 
chloride. 

(h) Analytical Reactions. 

HEBCTTBOUS OB MEBCT7BI0 SALTS. 

First Analytical Reaction. — TTie Copper Test. — ^Deposition of 



+ Ca2TrO = Hg,0 + CaCl, + 


H,0 


Hydrate of Mercnrons Chloride of 


Water. 


<»ldiim. oxide. caloimn. 
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mercury npon^ and snblimation from copper. Place a small 
piece of bright copper, about half an inch long and a quarter of 
an inch broad^ in a solution of any salt of mercury, merqurous 
or mercuric, and heat in. a test-tube ; the copper becomes coated 
with mercury in a fine state of division. Pour away the super- 
natant liquid from the copper, wash the latter once or twice by 
pouring water into, and then out of, the tube, remove the metal, 
take off excess of water by gentle pressure in a piece of filter- 
paper, dry the copper by passing it quickly through a fiame 
holding it by the fingers ; finally, place the copper in a dry nar- 
row test-tube, and heat to redness in a flame; the mercury 
sublimes and condenses as a white sublimate of minute globules 
on the cool part of the tube outside the flame. The globules 
aggregate on gently pressing with a glass rod, and are especially 
visible where flattened between the rod and the side of the test- 
tube. 

This is a valuable test, for several reasons : — ^It is very delicate 
when performed with care. It brings the element itself before 
the observer, being one which from its metallic lustre and 
fluidity cannot be mistaken for any other. It separates the 
element both from mercurous and mercuric salts. Mercury can 
in this way be readily eliminated in the presence of most other 
substances, organic or inorganic. 

In performing the test the absence of any quantity of nitric 
acid must be ensured, or the copper itself will be dissolved. 
This may be avoided by adding an alkali until a slight permanent 
precipitate appears, and then reacidifying with a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, or, if that acid cause a precipitate, with acetic 
acid ; or, if acetic acid fail to redissolve the precipitate, with a 
very few drops of nitric acid. 

MERCURIC SALTS. 

Second Analyticdl Reaction, — ^To a few drops of a solution of 
a mercuric salt (corrosive sublimate, for example) add solution of 
iodide of potassium, drop by drop; a precipitate of mercuric 
iodide, Hgl,, forms, and at first quickly redissolves, but is 
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permanent when sufficient iodide of potassium has been added. 
Continue the addition of iodide of potassium ; the precipitate is 
once more redissolved. 

This reaction has considerable synthetical interest. When 
first precipitated, mercuric iodide is yellowish red, but soon 
changes to a beautiful scarlet. It is soluble either in solution of 
the mercuric salt or in solution of iodide of potassium. Hence 
equivalent proportions of the two salts must be used in making 
this preparation (HgCl,=271 ; 2KI=332 ; about 4 to 6). This 
solubility renders the detection of a small quantity of a mer- 
curial salt by iodide of potassium, or a small quantity of 
an iodide by a mercuric solution, difficult, and hence lessens 
the yalue of the reaction as a test. Mercuric iodide thus made 
has the same composition as that prepared by direct combi- 
nation of its elements. The method by precipitation is the one 
adopted in the British Pharmacopoeia {Hydrargyri lodidum 
Rvhruniy B. P.). 

HgCl + 2K:1 = Hgl, + 2KC1 

Merouno Iodide of Merounc Chloride of 

chloride. potassium. iodide. potassiiun. 

Precipitated red iodide of mercury mixed with white wax, lard, 
and oil forms the UnguentiMn Hydrargyri lodidi Rvhriy B. P. 

Third Analytical Eeaction. — ^To a solution of mercuric salt add 
solution of ammonia until the mixture, after well stirring,- smells 
of ammonia ; the body known as " white precipitate," the old 
ammonio-chloride, or " amido-chloride of mercury," falls. 

Performed in a test-tube, this reaction is a very delicate test 
of the presence of a mercuric salt; performed in large vessels, 
the mercuric salt being corrosive sublimate, it is the usual and 
the Pharmacopoeial process for the preparation of " white pre- 
cipitate," now known as Ammoniated Mercury (^Hydrargyrum 
Ammoniatvm, B. P.). The precipitate is considered to be the 
chloride of mercuric ammonium (NH2Hg"Cl) — ^that is, chloride of 
ammonium (NH^Cl) in which two atoms of univalent hydrogen 
are replaced by one atom of bivalent mercury. 

HgCl, + 2NH,H0 s= NH,Hg"Cl + NH.Cl + 2Kfi 

Heroorio A "?*»""«*■ ** White Chloride of Waiter, 

dilcnide. precipitate.'* ammonium. 
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I 

An ointment of this compound is officinal (Ungttenttmi By- 
drargyri Ammomatif B. P.). 

The formation of " white precipitate " in the above manner is 
good evidence that aqueous solution of ammonia is not merelj 
ammoniacal gas dissolved in water. For when ammoniacal gas 
combines witi^ corrosive sublimate, an entirely different compound 
results, which moreover, by the subsequent action of water, does 
not simply yield " white precipitate." If not a mere solution, 
then it is probably a chemical combination of either one molecule 
of the gas with water to form AmHO, 

or of two molecules of the gas to form Am,0, 

2NH.+h}0=N?:}0 

Analogy with solution of potash (KHO) and soda (NaHO), and 
with solution of sulphydrate of ammonium (AmHS), leads to the 
belief that solution of ammonia contains AmHO. 

}0 ^*}0 ^-}0 |}8 ^»}8 ^-}8 

Hydrate of HjdiBte of Hydrate of Sulphydrates of potaimnin, flodinin, 

potassimn Bodiun ammoninm and ammoniiim. 

(potash). (soda). (ammonia). 

Fourth Analytical Reaction. — Pass sulphuretted hydrogen 
through a mercuric solution; a black precipitate of mercuric 
sulphide (HgS) falls. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen also precipitates mercurous sulphide 
(HgjjS) from mercurous solutions ; and in appearance the precipi- 
tates are alike ; hence the reagent does not distinguish between 
mercurous and mercuric salts. But in the course of systematic 
analysis, mercuric salts are thrown down from solution as sul- 
phide after mercurous salts have been otherwise removed ; hence 
the necessity of noticing this reaction here. The sulphides are 
insoluble in sulphydrate of ammonium. 

An insufficient amount of the gas gives a white or coloured 
precipitate of mixed sulphide and oxide. 

Mhiop's Mineral, the Hydrargyri Sulphwretum Cfwm StUphwe^ 
is a mixture of sulphide of mercury and sulphur, obtained on 
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triturating the elements in a mortar till globxQes are no longer 
visible. Its name is probably in allusion to its similarity in 
colour to the skin of the JEthiop. It was formerly officinal. 
Vermilion is mercuric; sulphide, prepared by sublimation. 

HEBCUBOirS SALTS. 

Fifth Analytieal Beaction, — To a solution of a mercurous salt 
(the mercurous nitrate obtained in the second reaction, for ex- 
ample) add hydrochloric acid, or any soluble chloride ; a white 
precipitate of calomel (Hg^Clj) occurs. 

This reaction was formerly officinal in the Dublin Pharma- 
copoeia as a process for the preparation of calomel. 

Sixth Analytical Beaetion, — ^To solution of a mercurous salt 
add iodide of potassium ; green mercurous iodide (Kg J,) is pre- 
cipitated. 

Seventh AnahfticoH Reaction, — ^To a mercurous salt, dissolved 
or undissolved (calomel), add ammonia ; black chloride of mer- 
curous ammonixmi (NHj^ng'^Cl) is formed. 

The mercury in this black precipitate is doubtless in the 
same condition as in mercurous chloride, iodide, sulphide, or 
oxide, a condition which enables its atom to play an apparently 
imivalent part. Instead of each of the atoms being indepen- 
dent and exerting bivalent activity, or of their affinities being 
wholly engaged with other atoms, they are united with each 
other to the extent of one-half of their affinities, the other half 
of each enabling the conjoined atoms to act as a single atom. 
The following imaginary picture of molecules of mercurous and 
mercuric salts (see also Frankland's * Lecture Notes,' p. 168) 
will illustrate this matter : — 
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Meroniio Mercorous Mercnrona Heroario 

ohloride. chloride. oxide. osdde. 
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The elimmation of mercury in the actual state of metal by the 
copper test^ coupled with the production or non-production of a 
-white precipitate on the addition of hydrochloric acid to the 
original solution, is usually sufficient evidence of the presence of 
mercury and its existence as a mercurous or mercuric salt. But 
other tests may sometimes be applied with advantage. Thus 
metallic mercury is deposited on placing a drop of the solution 
on a plate of gold (sovereign, half-sovereign, <&c.), and touching 
the drop and the edge of the plate simultaneously with a key ; 
an electric current passes, under these circumstances, from the 
gold to the key, and thence through the liquid to the gold, de«> 
composing the salt, the mercury of which forms a white metallic 
spot on the gold, while the other elements go to the iron. This 

is called the galvanic testy and is useful for clinical purposes. 

Solution of stannous chloride (SnCl^)? fi^ni the readiness with 
which the salt forms stannic chloride (SnCl^), gives a white pre- 
cipitate of mercurous chloride in mercuric solutions, and quickly 
still further reduces this mercurous chloride or other mercuric 
salts to a greyish mass of finely divided mercury ; this is the old 
ma^ffpie test, probably so called from the white and grey appear- 
ance of the precipitate. Confirmatory tests for mercuric and 

mercurous salts will be found in the action of solution of 
potash, solution of soda, lime-water, solution of ammonia, and 

solution of iodide of potassium. (Vide pages 116 to 120.) 

The alkaline carbonates produce yellowish mercurous car- 
bonate, and brownish-red mercuric carbonate, both of them 

imstable. Alkaline bicarbonates give mercurous carbonate 

and mercuric oxychloride. Yellow chromate of potassium 

(KjCrOJ gives, with mercurous salts, a red precipitate of mer- 
curous chromate (Hg^CrO^). All compounds of mercury are 

volatilized by heat. 

Antidote, — ^Albumen gives a white precipitate with solution of 
mercuric salts ; hence the importance of administering white of 

a 
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egg while waiting for a stomach-pump in caae of poicKxaing by 
corronye sublimate. 

L£AD. 

Symbol Pb. Atomic weight 207. 

The ores of lead are numerous, but the one from which the 
metal is chiefly obtained is the sulphide of lead (PbS), or galena 
(from yaXiuiy gahoy I shine^ in allusion to the lustrous metallic 
appearance of the mineral). The ore is first roasted in a current 
of air ; much sulphur is thus burnt off as sulphurous acid gas, 
while some of the metal is converted into oxide and a portion of 
the sulphide oxidized to sulphate. Oxidation being stopped when 
the mass presents certain appearances, the temperature is raised, 
and the oxide and sulphate, reacting on undecomposed sulphide, 
yield the metal and much sulphurous acid gas : — 



2PbO + PbS « Pb, + SO, 
PbSO, + PbS « Pb, + 280,. 



The uses of lead are well known. AUoyed with arsenicum it 
forms common shot ; with antimony gives type-metal ; with tin 
solder ; and in smaller quantities enters into the composition of 
Britanma metaly pewter, &c. 

The salts of lead used in pharmacy and all other preparations 
of lead are obtained, directiy or indirectiy, from the metal itself. 
Heated in a current of air, lead combines with oxygen and forms 
oxide of lead (PbO) (Plumbi Oxidum, B. P.), a yellow powder 
(massicot), or, if fused and solidified, a brighter yellow, or red- 
dish-yellow heavy mass of bright scales, termed litharge (from 
XlOos, lithos, a stone, and apyvpos, argwros, silver). It is from 
this oxide that the chief lead compounds are obtained. Oxide of 
lead, by further roasting in a current of air, yields red lead (or 
minivm), PbgO^, or Pb022PbO. Both oxides are much used by 
painters, paper-stainers, and glass-manufacturers. White lead 
is a mixture of carbonate (PbCOg) and hydrate of lead (Pb2H0) 
(commonly 2 molecules of the former to 1 of the latter), usually 
ground up with about 7 per cent, of linseed oil ; it is made by 
exposing lead, cast in spirals or littie gratings, to the action of air, 
acetic acid fumes, and carbonic acid, the latter generated from 
decaying vegetable matter (spent tan &c) ; basic acetate of lead 
slowly but continuously forms, and is as continuously decomposed 
by the carbonic acid with production of basic carbonate, or dry 
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white lead {PlwmH Carhonas, B. P.), The latter is the active 
ooBstituent of UngtterUum Plumbi Carhonatis, B. P.^ the old Un^ 
gtuntum Gerussce, 

Lead compounds are poisonous, producing satomine colic, or 
even paralysis. These effects are termed saturnine from an old 
name of lead, Saturn. The alchemists called lead Saturn, first, 
because they thought it the oldest of the seven then known 
metals, and it might therefore be compared to Saturn, who was 
supposed to be the father of the gods ; and secondly, because its 
power of dissolving other metals recalled a peculiarity of Saturn, 
who was said to be in the habit of devouring his own children. 

The. atom of lead is quadrivalent (Pb""); but in most of the 
compounds used in medicine it exerts bivalent activity only, one 
half of its energy being latent ("Pb"). 

Eeachos^s HAvura (a) Stitcheiical xsn (h) Aiitalttical 

Iktebest, 

(a) Synthetical Beaetions, 

First Synthetical Beaction, — Place a few grains of oxide of 
lead in a test-tube, add about twice its weight of acetic acid, and 
boil ; the oxide dissolves and forms a solution of acetate of lead 
(Pb2C3H302). "When cold, or on evaporation, crystals of acetate 
of lead (PbSCaHjO^, SKfi) are deposited. 

PbO + 2HC,H30^ = Pb2C,H30, + H^O 

(hddeof Aoetioacid. Acetate of leacL Water, 

lead. 

This is the £. P. process for PJrnnbi Aeetas. The salt is vul- 
garly termed Sugar of Lead, from its sweet taste. Besides its 
direct use in pharmacy, it forms three-fourths of the Pilula 
Plvmbi cum C^io, B. P., is the chief constituent of Unguentum 
Plumbi AcetatiSy and an ingredient in Suppositoria Plumbi 
Comjpodta. 

Second Synthetical Reaction, — Boil acetate of lead with about 
four times its weight of water and rather more than two-thirds 
its weight of oxide of lead; the resulting filtered liquid is solu- 
tion of subacetate of lead^ Liquor Phmbi SubacetoHs, B. P. 

a 2 
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A similar solntion was nsed bj If. Goulard, who called it 
Eactractum ScUumi, and drew attention to it in 1770. It is 
now frequently termed OoularcTs Extract. A more dilute solu- 
tion, 1 in 80, is also officinal in the British Pharmacopoeia, 
under the name of Liqtwr Plumbi Subacetatis DUutvs. The 
latter is commonly known as Goulard Water, The stronger 
solution is the chief ingredient in Unguentum Plumbi Suha^x- 
talis Compositum, B. P., a slight modification of the old OoularcTi 
Cerate, 

The officinal subacetate of lead is not a definite chemical salt. 
It is probably a mixture of two subacetates of lead, which are 
well-^own crystalline compounds, and which the author is dis- 
posed to regard as having a constitution similar to that he has 
already indicated for some other salts (see Iron^ Antimony, and 
Bismuth). 

Acetate of lead (3 molecules) . . Pb, 6C^Kfi^ 

T> p jPyro-oxyacetate of lead Pb,04CjjH30j 

^' ^' (Goulard's oxyacetate of lead . . Pb302C3H,0, 

Oxide of lead (3 molecules) . . PbjO, 

Third Synthetical Meacdon, — ^Digest a few grains of red lead 
in nitric acid and water ; nitrate of lead (Pb2N03) is formed, and 
remains in solution, while puce-coloured oxide of lead, or plumbic 
peroxide (PbO^) is precipitated. 

Mtrate of lead {Plumbi Nitrds, B. P.) could be more directly 
made by dissolving litharge (PbO) in nitric acid; but the 
above reaction serves to bring before the student two other 
oxides of lead, namely red lead (PbjO^) and peroxide of lead 
(PbOj). In the latter oxide the qua&valent character of lead 
is. obvious. Nitrate of lead is used officinally in preparing iodide 
of lead. 

9 

Fourth Synthetical Reaction, — ^To solution of nitrate of lead 
add solution of iodide of potassium ; a precipitate of iodide of 
lead (Pbljj) falls {Plumbi lodidum, B. P.). 



PbSNO. 


+ 2KL = Pbl, + 


2KN0, 


Nitrate of 
lead. 


Iodide of Iodide of 
potaaaiom. lead. 


Nitrate of 
potaan'ttm. 
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Iodide of lead is the chief ingredient in EmplaBtrum PlurnM 
Iodid% B. P., and Ungumtum Plumhi lodidij B. P. 

Heat the iodide of lead with the supernatant liquid,, and, if 
necessary, filter; the salt is dissolved, and again separates in 
golden crystalline scales as the solution cools. 

Mfth SyrUheHcal Reaction. — Boil together in a small dish a 
few grains of very finely powdered oxide of lead, about two and 
a half times its weight of olive oil and some water, well stirring 
the mixture, and replacing water as it evaporates ; the product 
is a white mass of oleate of lead (Emplastrum Plumbi, B. P.),. 
glycerin remaining in solution in the water. 

The action between the oxide of lead and olive-oil is slow,, 
icequiring several hours for its completion; but a sufficient 
amount of plaster to illustrate the operation is formed in a much 
shorter time. Lead plaster is a constituent of eleven of the 
fourteen plasters mentioned in the British Pharmacopceia. 

The glyceria may be obtained by treating the aqueous product 
of the above reaction with sulphuretted hydrogen to remove a 
trace of lead, then digesting with animal charcoal, filtering, and 
evaporating. But on the large scale glycerin is now usually 
produced as a by-product in the manufacture of candles ; for its 
elements are foimd in all vegetable and animal fats. Oils and 
fats are, apparentiy, almost as simple in constitution as ordinary 
inorganic salts. Just as potash (KHO) may be regarded as 
water (HHO) in which one atom of hydrogen is displaced by the 
univalent radical potassium, so glycerine may be regarded as a 
triple molecule of water (HjHjOj), in which three atoms of hy- 
drogen are displaced by the trivalent radical (CgH^) of glycerin. 
Or as the formula of potash is written KEO, and slaked lime 
Ca2H0, so glycerin may be written CgH^BHO. And just as 
acetate of potassium is regarded as a compoimd of potassium 
with the characteristic elements of aU acetates (KCjHgO^), and 
oleate of potassium (soft soap) as a compound of potaissium with 
the grouping characteristic of oleates (KCigHggO^), and, similarly, 
acetate of calcium as having the formula CB2C^Kfi^f and oleate 
of calcium as Csl2C^^'K^0^, so olive-oil may be regarded as 
chiefly consisting of oleate of the trivalent radical CgH^, above 
referred to, and as having the formula CgH^dC^gB^gO,. Berthelot 
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has succeeded in preparing this body artificially from oleic acid 
and glycerin ; and it is said to be identical with the pnre olein of 
olive- and of other fixed oils. Hard fats chiefly consist of stearin 
— ^that is, of tristearate of the glycerin-radical. Mr. Wilson, of 
Price's Candle Company, obtains stearic and oleic acids and 
glycerin by simply passing steam, heated to 500° or 600° F., 
through melted fat. Both the glycerin and fat acids distil over 
in the current of steam, the glycerin dissolving in the condensed 
water, the fiat-acids fioatini? on the aqueous liquid. Besides 
glycerin itself (Olycerinwn, B. P.), there are several officinal 
preparations of glycerin, solutions of carbolic, gallic, and tannic 
acids, and borax in glycerin, and a sort of mucilage of starch in 
glycerin (Gh/eerinum Aeidi Carholid, Ohfcerinwm Addi QaUiciy 
Glycerinum Aeidi Tannid, Gflyeerinum Ami/li, and Glycerinum 
Boracis), 

Olive-oil boiled with solution of potash yields potassium soap, 
or soft soap (8apo MoUis, B. P.); with soda, sodium soap, or 
Tiard soap {Sapo Durus, B. P.) ; mixed with ammonia, an am- 
monium soap {LMfrwntvm AmmonicB, B. P.); and with lime- 
water, a calcium soap (Idrdmenttim Galds, B. P.),— all oleates, 
chiefly, of the respective basylous radicak. 

(&) Beactions Jiaving Anah/tical Interest. 

First Analytical Reaction. — ^To solution of a lead salt (acetate, 
for example) add hydrochloric acid ; a white precipitate of chlo^ 
ride of lead (PbClj,) is obtained. Boil the precipitate with much 
water; it dissolves, but, on the solution cooling, is redeposited 
in small acicular crystals. Filter the cold solution, and pass 
sulphuretted hydrogen through it ; a black precipitate (sulphide 
of lead, PbS) shows that the chloride of lead is soluble to some 
extent in cold water. 

A white precipitate on the addition of hydrochloric acid, 
soluble in hot water, and blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
sufficiently distinguishes lead salts from those of other metals, 
but the non-production of such a precipitate does not prove the 
absence of a small quantity of lead, chloride of lead being slightly 
soluble in cold water. Hydrochloric add will presently be found 
to be a useful but not a delicate test for lead. 
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Second Analytical BeaeUon, — ^Through a very dilute solution 
of a lead salt pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; a black precipitate of 
sulphide of lead (PbS) occurs. 

This is a very delicate test. Should a Irace of lead be present 
in water used for drinking-purposes, sulphuretted hydrogen will 
detect it. On passing the gas through a pint of such water, a 
brownish tint, more or less deep, is produced. If the tint is 
scarcely perceptible, set the liquid aside for a day; the gas will 
become decomposed and a thin layer of sulphur be found at the 
bottom of the vessel, white, if no lead be present, but more or 
less brown if it contain sulphide of lead. 

Third Analytical Beacdon. — ^To solution of a lead salt add 
sulphydrate of ammonium ; a black predpitate of sulphide of lead 
falls, insoluble in excess. 

Iburth Analytical Reaction. — ^To solution of a lead salt add 
solution of chromatc of potassium (K^CrO^) ; a yellow precipitate 
of chromate of lead (PbCrO^) is formed, insoluble in weak adds. 

This reaction has technical as well as analytical interest. The 
precipitate is the common pigment termed chrome yellow, or 
levnon chrome, BoUed with lime and water, a portion of the 
chromic elements are removed, and a lower chromate, of a bright 
red or orange colour (orange chrome), ia produced. 

Fifth Analytical Beaction, — ^To solution of a lead salt add 
dilute sulphuric acid, or solution of a sulphate ; a white precipi- 
tate of sulphate of lead (PbSO J falls. 

Sulphate of lead is slightly soluble in strong acids, and in 
solutions of alkaline salts. 

The white precipitate always noticed in the bottles in which 
diluted sulphuric acid is kept, is sulphate of lead, derived from 
the leaden chambers in which the acid is made. Its solubility 
in strong acid and insolubility in weak, explains its appearance 
in the bottles. 

Antidotes. — ^From the insolubility of sulphate of lead in water, 
the best antidote in a case of poisoning by the acetate or other 
soluble salt of lead, ia a soluble sulphate, such as Epsom salt. 
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snlphate of sodiam, alum, &c», Tomitiiig being also induced, or 
the stomach-pump applied as quickly as possible. 

Other tests for lead will be found in the reaction with iodide 
of potassium (vide pp. 124-5) ; with aUcaline carbonates, a white 
precipitate (2PbC03+Pb2H0) insoluble in excess; with alkalies, 
a white precipitate (Pb2H0) more or less soluble in excess ; witii 
alkaline phosphates, arseniates, ferrocyanides, cyanides, <&c., pre- 
cipitates mostly insoluble, but of no special analytical interest. 
Insoluble salts of lead are decomposed by solutions of potash 
(KHO) or soda (NaHO). 

The metal is precipitated in a beautifully crystalline state by 
metaUic zinc and some other metals ; the lead tree is thus formed. 
The blowpipe-flame decomposes solid lead compounds placed 
in a small cavity in a piece of charcoal, a soft malleable bead of 
metal being produced, and a yellowish ring of oxide deposited on 
the charcoal. 

SUTEB. 

Symbol Ag. Atomic weight 108. 

This element occurs in nature in the free state and as ore, the 
common yariety being sulphide of silver (Ag,S) in combination 
with much sulphide of lead, forming argentiferous galena. The 
metal from the latter ore is melted and slowly cooled ; crystals 
of lead then separate and are raked out from the still fluid mass, 
and thus an alloy rich in silver is finally obtained : this is roasted 
in a current of air, whereby the lead is oxidized and removed as 
litharge, pure silver remaining. Other ores undergo various 
preparatory treatments according to their nature, and are then 
shaken with mercury, which amalgamate with and dissolve the 
particles of silver, the mercury being subsequentiy removed from 
the amalgam by distillation. Soils and minerals containing 
metallic silver are also treated in this way. An important im- 
provement in the amalgamation process, by which tiie mercury 
more readily unites with the silver, consists in the addition of a 
small proportion of sodium to the mercury — ^a recent discovery, 
simultaneously made in England by Crookes^ and in New York by 
Wurtz. 
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Eeactions havdtg (a) Synthetical Aum (h) Analttical 

Iktehest. 

(a) Synthetical Eeactions. 

First Synthetical Reaction. — Dissolve a silver coin in nitric 
acid ; nitric oxide gas (N^O,) is evolved, and a solution of nitrates 
of silver and copper obtained. 

Pure silver is too soft for use as coin, it is therefore hardened 
by alloying "with copper. The silver money of England contains 
7*5, of France 10, and of Prussia 25 per cent, of copper. 

Second Synthetical Beaction, — ^To the above solution add Hy- 
drochloric acid or a soluble chloride; white chloride of sUves 
(AgCl) is precipitated, copper still remaining in solution. Collect 
the precipitate on a filter and wash with water; it is pure chlo- 
ride of silver. 

The nitrates of silver and copper may also be separated: by 
evaporating the solution to diyness and gently heating the 
residue, when the nitrate of copper is decomposed but the nitrate 
of silver unaffected. The latter may be dissolved from the resi- 
dual oxide of copper by water. 

Third Synthetical Reaction, — ^Dissolve the chloride of silver of 
the previous reaction in solution of ammonia, and immerse a 
piece of sheet copper in the liquid ; metallic silver is precipitated, 
and after a time wholly removed from solution. Collect the pre- 
cipitate on a filter and wash with water; it is pure metallic 
sUver^ and is readily fusible into a single button. 

Chloride of silver may also be reduced by fasion, in a crucible^ 
with about half its weight of carbonate of sodiam. 

Fourth Synthetical Beaction, — ^Dissolve the pure silver of the 

previous reaction in nitric acid, and remove excess of acid by 

evaporating the solution to dryness, slightly heating the residue ; 

e 5 
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the product is pure nitrate of silyer. Dissolve by heating with 
a small quantity of water ; on the solution cooling, or on evapo- 
ration, crystals of nitrate of silver are obtained. 

3Ag, + 8HN0, = N,0, + 6AgN0, + 4H,0 

BilTer. l^itrio acicL Kitrio Kitrate of Water. 

oxide. sQyer. 

The solution of pure or refined silver (Argentum Purificaiumy 
B. P.) in nitric acid, evaporation, &c., is the process of the 
British Pharmacopoeia for the preparation of the nitrate (Argenti 
NiiraSy B. P.). The salt fused and poured into proper moulds, 
yields the sticks or rods commonly termed lunar caustic, (The 
alchemists called silver Diana or Lanay from its supposed mys- 
terious connexion with the moon.) The specimen of nitrate of 
silver obtained in the above reaction, dissolved in water, will be 
found useful as an analytical reagent. 

Silver salts are decomposed when in oontact with organic 
matter, especially in the presence of light or heat, a black inso- 
luble compound being formed. Hence the use of the nitrate in 
the manufacture of indelible ink for marking linen, &c. 

Fifth Synthetical 'Eeaetion.'-^To a few drops of solution of 
nitrate of silver add solution of potash or soda or lime-water; 
a black precipitate of oxide of silver (Ag^O) occurs. 

The Argenti Oandum, B. P., is thus made, lime-water being 
the precipitant employed. 

2AgN03 + Ca2H0 = Ag,0 + Ca2N0, + H,0 

Nitrate of Hydrate of Oxide of Kitrate of Water. 

silyer. oalciiiin. Bilyer. caldiun. 

(h) Recuiions having Analgtical Interest. 

Mrst Analytical Reaction, — ^To a solution of a silver salt add 
hydrochloric acid or other soluble chloride ; a white curdy pre- 
cipitate of chloride of silver falls. Add nitric acid and boil ; 
the precipitate does not dissolve. Pour off the acid and add 
solution of ammonia ; the precipitate dissolves. Neutralize the 
ammoniacal solution by an acid; the chloride of silver is re- 
precipitated. 
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This is the most characteristic test for silver. The preci* 
pitated chloride is also soluble in solutions of hyposulphite of 
sodium or cyanide of potassium — ^facts of considerable importance 
in photographic operations. 

(kher analyUcal reagents than the above are occasionally use- 
ful. Sulphuretted hydrogen, or sulphydrate of ammonium, 

give a black precipitate, sulphide of silver (Ag^S), insoluble in 

alkalies. Solutions of potash or soda give a brown precipitate, 

oxide of silver (Ag^O), converted into a Eliminating compound by 

prolonged contact with ammonia. Phosphate of sodium gives 

a pale yellow precipitate, phosphate of silver (AgjPO J, soluble in 

nitric acid and in ammonia. Arseniate of ammonium gives a 

chocolate-coloured precipitate, arseniate of silver (AggAsO^),. 

already noticed in connexion with arsenie acid. Iodide or 

bromide of potassium gives a yellowish-white precipitate, iodide 
or bromide of silver (Agl or AgBr), insoluble in acids and only 

sHghtly soluble in ammonia. Cyanide of potassium gives a 

white precipitate, cyanide of silver (AgCy), soluble in excess, 
sparingly soluble in ammonia, insoluble in dilute nitric acid, 

soluble in boiling concentrated nitric acid.- Yellow chromate 

of potassium (K^CrO^) gives a red precipitate, chromate of silver 

(AggCrOJ. Red chromate of potassium also gives a red pre- 

dpitate, acid chromate of silver (Ag^CrO^jCrOg). Many organic 

acids also yield insoluble salts of silver. Several metals dis- 
place silver from solution, mercury forming in this way a cr3n9- 

taUine compound known as the silver tree, or Arher Diance. 

In the blowpipe flame, silver salts, placed on charcoal with a 
little carbonate of sodium, yield bright globules of metal, accom- 
panied by no incrustation as in the corresponding reaction with 
lead salts. 

Antidotes, — ^Solution of common salt, sal-ammoniac, or any 
other inert chloride should obvioudy be administered where large 
doses of nitrate of silver have been swallowed. A quantity of 
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sea-water or brine would convert the silver into insoluble chlo- 
ride, and at the same time produce vomitiDg. 



APPUCATIOK 07 THE FOBEGOIKO BEACTIOVS TO THE AEALTSIS OF AS 
AaiTEOUS SOLUnOE OF SALTS OF ONE OF THE HETALS COPPEB, 
MeBCTTRT (eITHEB as MEBCUSOUS OE MSBCT7EIC SALT), LeAD, 
SiLVEB. 

Add hydrochloric acid : — 

Silver is indicated by a white curdy precipitate, soluble in 

ammpnia. 
Mercurous salts also by a white precipitate, turned black by 

ammonia. 
Lead by a white precipitate, insoluble in ammonia. Con- 
firm by boiling another portion of the hydrochloric 
precipitate in water ; it dissolves. 
If hydrochloric acid gives no precipitate, silver and mercurous 
salts are absent. Lead can only be present in very smaU quan- 
tity. Mercuric salts may be present. Copper may be present. 
Divide the liquid into three portions, and apply a direct test for 
each metal. 

Lead is best detected by the sulphuric test ; the tube being 
set aside for a time if the precipitate does not appear * 
at once. 
Mercury is best detected by the copper test. If present, it 

occurs as mercuric salt. 
Copper betrays itself by the blue colour of the liquid under 
examination. Confirm by the ammonia test. 
If the above reactions are not thoroughly conclusive, confir- 
matory evidence should be obtained by the application of some 
of the other reagents for copper, mercury, lead, or silver. 
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APPIICATIOK OP THE FOBEeOH^G EEACTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OP AN 
AQUEOUS SOLUTION OP SALTS OP ANY OB ATT. OP THE METALS 

Coffee, Mebcuby (ettheb mebcubous ob mebcubio salt^ ob 
both). Leas, Silyeb. 

Add hydrochloric acid, filter, and wash the precipitate with a 
small quantity of cold water. 



Ppt. 

Pb Hg Ag. 
Wash with boiling water. 


Filtrate 
Cu Hg Pb. 
Divide into three por- 
tions. Test for 
Cu by AmHO ; blue sol. 
Hg (mercuric) by Cu; 

globules. 
Pb by H3SO,; white ppt. 


Ppt. 
Hg Ag. 
Add AmHO. 


Filtrate 

Pb. 

Add H,SO„ 

white ppt. 


Precipitate 

Hg. 

(mercnrons) 
black. 


Filtrate 

Ag. 

Add TTlSfOg, 

white ppt. 



The student should now be able to analyze aqueous solutions 
containing any common metal. If his operations have hitherto 
only included — 

One metal of the first group (p. 51), 
One metal of the second group (p. 63), 
One metal of the third group (p. 85), 
One metal of the fourth group (p. 103), 
One metal of the fifth group (p. 132), 
he should proceed to examine solutions containing a salt of one 
metal of any of the groups (see next page). 

If more time has enabled the student to analyze solutions con- 
taining — 

One or more metals of the first group (p. 51), 
One or more metals of the second group (p. 63), 
One or more metals of the first two groups (p. 64), 
One or more metals of the third group (p. 85), 
One or more metals of the first three groups (p. 87), 
One or both metals of the fourth group (p. 103), 
One or more metals of the first four groups (p. 106), 
One or more metals of the fifQi group (p. 133), 
he shotdd complete this division of study by examining aqueous 
solutions containing salts of one or more of the metals of any or 
all of the groups (see next page but one). 
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COMMON METALS. 



OXJTLDIS OF THE PSBGEDDTG TABLES. 



HCl 


H.S 


AmFS 


Am, CO, 


AtKjHAsO, 




Hg 


Cu 1 


m! 


Zn 


Ba 


Mg 


K 


(m meroDzoiu 
■alt) 




OQ 










Pb 


Hg 

(aBxnerou- 
rioaalt) 


..9 

1 


Al 


Ca 




Na 


Ag 


^b . 


M 


Fe 






Am 




-^1 !« 












SbJ 1^ 











The student should practise the examination of solutions con- 
taining the above metals until he is able to analyze them with 
facility and accuracy. In this way he will best &c on his mind 
the peculiarities of each element and their general relations to 
each other. As the rarer metals are not included here, the tables 
are by no means complete analytical schemes ; practic^ad remarks 
concerning them, therefore, are, for the present, deferred. 
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METALS OF MINOR PHARMACEUTICAL 

IMPORTANCE. 

Thus far lias been considered, somewhat in detail, the 
chemistry of the common metals, salts of which are frequently 
used in medicine or in testing medicinal substances. These 
are: — 

Potassium, Barium, Zinc, Arsenicum, Mercury, 

Sodium, Calcium, Aluminium, Antimony, Lead, 

Ammonium (?), Magnesium, Iron, Copper, Silver. 

There still remain eleven metals, eight of which are mentioned 
in the British Pharmacopoeia, namely — 

Lithium, Chromium, Gold, Cadmium, 

Manganese, Tin, Platinum, Bismuth. 

Compounds of the remaining three are sufficiently common to 
occasionally come under the notice of any student of chemistry : — 

Strontium, Cobalt, Nickel. 

These eleven metals of minor pharmaceutical interest may 
be shortly studied, a few only of the reactions of each being 
performed. When all have been thus treated, their respective 
positions in the analytical groups will be indicated and a tabular 
scheme be given by which an analysis of a solution containing 
any metal may be effected. Thus, step by step, we may learn 
how to analyze almost any substance that may occur, and 
know to what extent the presence of a rarer will interfere with 
the ordinary tests for a common element; additional illustra- 
tions of the working of chemical laws will be acquired, and the 
store of chemical and pharmaceutical facts increased. The 
opportunity thus afforded for improvement in habits of neat- 
ness in manipulation, precision, and classification is another and 
no mean reason why such experiments should be prosecuted, 
the direct value of which may not be considerable. 
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UTHIUH. 

Symbol L. Atomic weight 7. 

Lithium is widely distributed m nature, but usually in minute 
proportions compared with other elements. A trace of it may 
be found in most soils and waters, a Cornish spring containing 
even considerable quantities as chloride. The salt chiefly used 
in medicine is the Citrate (LJO^Kfi^) (LithuB Citras, B. P.), which 
is prepared by dissolving the Cc^rbonate (L^GO,) in oitric acid. 

3L,C03 + 2H3C,H,0, = 2L3C,H,0, + 3H,0 + 3C0, 

Carbonate Citric acid. Citrate of Water. iCarbonio 

of lithium. lithiimi. addgaa. 

The carbonate (Lithice Carhonas, B. P.) is obtained from the 
minerals which contain lithium — ^namely, lepidolite (from Xeirit^ 
lepis, a scale, and XidoSf lithos, a stone ; it has a scaly appearance), 
tnphane (from rpeis, treia, three, and i^ivtay pTudno, I shine) 
or spodumene (from mro^oiti, spoddd, to reduce to ashes, in allu- 
sion to its exfoliation in the blowpipe-flame), and petalite (from 
viraXoy, petdlonf a leaf; its character is leafy and laminated). 
Each contains silicate of aluminium, with fluoride of potassium 
and lithium in the case of lepidolite, and sUicate of sodium and 
lithium in the others. Liquor lAihicB EffervescenSy B.P., is a 
solution of carbonate of lithium in water charged with carbonic 
acid. 

Urate * of lithium is more soluble than urate of sodium ; hence 
lithium preparations are administered to gouty patients in the 
hope that urate of sodium, with which such systems are loaded, 
may be converted into urate of lithium and removed. 

In chemical position lithium stands between the alkaline and 
the alkaline-earth metals, its hydrate, carbonate, and phosphate 
being slightly soluble in water. Its atom is univalent. 

Analytical Reaction, — ^Moisten the end of a platinum wire with 
solution of a minute particle of solid lithium salt, and introduce 
it into an air gas- or other slightly coloured flame (spirit-lamp or 
blowpipe-flame) ; a magnificent crimson tinge is imparted to the 
flame. 

The light emitted by ignited lithium vapour is of a purer scarlet 

* Urates are salts of uric add, which will be considered subsequently. 
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than that given by strontiam, the next element. When the 
flames are examined by spectrum analysis (physically analyzed 
by a prism), the red rays are, iq the case of strontium, found to 
be associated with blue and yellow^ neither of which are present 
in the lithium light. 

STROFTITTH. 

Symbol Sr. Atomic weight 87*5. 

Strontium is not widely distributed in natare ; but the carbo- 
nate (SrCOg), known as strontianite, and the sulphate (SrSO^), 
known as celestine (from ccelum, the sky^ in allusion to its occa- 
sional bluish colour), are by no means rare minerals. 

Salts of strontium are not employed in medicine. They are 
chiefly used by firework-manufacturers in preparing red fire. 
The colour they impart to flame is a beautiful crimson — ^ignited 
strontium vapour emitting red rays, as already explained. Nitrate 
of strontium (Sr2N03) is best for pyrotechnic compositions, its 
oxygen enabling it to bum freely when mixed with charcoal, 
sulphur, &c. It, or any salts, may be obtained by dissolving the 
carbonate in the appropriate acid, or by igniting the cheaper sul- 
phate with coal, whereby sulphide (SrS) is produced, and dissolving 
this in add. 

The position of strontium among the chemical elements is 
between barium and calcium; its sulphate is very sparingly 
soluble in water. Its atom^ like those of barium and caldum, is 
bivalent (Sr"). 

Analytical Beactions, 

Mrst Analytieal Eeaction, — ^To solution of a strontium salt 
(Sr2N0,, SrCl,, &c.) add carbonate of ammonium ; a white pred- 
pitate of carbonate of strontium (SrCOg) falls. 

Second Anah/ticcd Reaction, — ^To a solution of a strontium salt 
add sulphuric add previously so diluted that it will not predpi- 
tate calcium salts, or an equally dilute solution of a sulphate ; a 
white precipitate of sxdphate of strontium (SrSOJ falls. The 
formation of this precipitate is promoted by stirring and by setting 
the liquid aside for some time. 

Barium is predpitated immediately under similar circumstances. 
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Third Analytical Reaction. — To a dilute solutioii of a strontiiim 
Bait add yellow chromate of potassium ; no precipitate fSedls. 

Barium may be separated from strontium by chromate of potas- 
sium, that reagent at once precipitating barium from aqueous or 
acetic solutions. 

Fourth Analytical Reaction. — ^Insert a fragment of a strontium 
salt in the blowpipe-flame, or other equally colourless flame, or 
hold the raid of a platinum wire dipped into a strontium solution 
in the flame ; a crimson colour is imparted* 

Other Analytical Beactions, — Alkaline phosphates, arseniates, 
and oxalates give white insoluble precipitates with strontium as 

with barium and calcium. Strontium, like calcium, but unlike 

barium, is not precipitated by hydrofluosUicic acid. 

KANGANESE. 

Symbol Mn. Atomic weight 55. 

Manganese is a constituent of many minerals, and, as black 
oxide (MnOj) (ManganesU Oocidum Nigrum, B. P.), or pyrolusite 
(from trvp, pur, fire, and XvVts, lusts, a loosing or resolving, in 
allusion to the readiness vnith which it is split up by heat into a 
lower oxide and oxygen), occurs frequently in abundance in the 
south-west of England, Aberdeenshire, and most of the countries 
of Europe. 

The chemical position of manganese is close to. iron and three 
other metals stiU to be considered — cobalt, nickel, and chromium. 
Its atom exhibits sexivalent affinities, four-sixths or two-sixths 
of its powers being occasionally latent, the pairs of bonds or 
affinities saturating each other instead of those of other atoms. 

Metallic manganese is only used in alloy vdth iron in the 
manufacture of some varieties of steel. The black oxide is an 
important agent in the production of chlorine, the preparation of 
green and red disinfecting manganates, purple glass, and black 
glazes for earthenware. 

Reactions having both Synthetical and Analytical Interest. 
First Reaction. — Boil a few grains of black oxide of manganese 
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with some drops of hydrochloric acid until chlorine ceases to be 
evolyed ; add water, and filter ; the filtrate is a solution of man- 
ganous chloride (MnCl,). 

MnO, + 4HCa = MnCl, + 2H:,0 + CI,. 

This is the reaction commonly applied in the preparation of 
chlorine gas. It is also a ready mel^od of preparing a manga- 
nons salt for analytical experiments. Coupled with tiie employ- 
ment of reagents to the filtrate, the reaction is that by which 
a black powder or mineral would be recognized as black oxide of 
manganese. 

Second Reaction, — Heat a particle of a manganese compound 
with a grain or two of carbonate of sodiimi and a fragment of 
nitrate or chlorate of potassium on platinum foil in the blowpipe- 
flame ; a green mass containing manganate of potassium (K^MnO^) 
results. Boil the foil in a little water; the green manganate 
dissolves and soon changes to solution of the purple permanganate 
of potassium (E^jMn^Og), 

This is a delicate analytical test for manganese. 

The reaction is also similar to that by which permanganate of 
potassium (Potassas Permanganas, B. P.) is directed to be prepared 
for use in volumetric analysis, and for the preparation of Liquor 
Potassai Permanganatis, B. P. Equations showing the exact 
action which occurs in conducting the operation according to the 
process of the British Pharmacopoeia have already been given in 
connexion with the salts of potassium (vide p. 36). 

Boettger's process for the preparation of permanganate of potas- 
sium is as follows : — ^Fuse together in an iron crucible four parts 
of hydrate of potassium and two parts of chlorate of potassium ; 
and when oxygen begins to be evolved remove the crucible from 
the fire, and stir in gradually one part of black oxide of manga- 
nese. Heat again until the mixture solidifies, then boil it with 
eighty parts of water, and finally pass carbonic add gas through 
the solution until it becomes red. The liquid is now decanted, 
filtered through gun-cotton, evaporated to one half, and set 
aside to cool. Large crystals of the permanganate may thus be 
obtained* 
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SolutioiiB of the manganates of potassium are in common use 
as disinfectants &o.f under the name of Condy's flnid. They 
act by oxidizing organic matter, the manganic or permanganic 
acid being reduced to black manganic oxide, or even a lower 
oxide. 

The changes in colour which the green mass of the above pro- 
cess undergoes when dropped into warm water procured for it 
the old name of mineral diameleon. 

Third Beactum. — ^Keat a particle of a manganese compound 
on a borax bead in the blowpipe-flame ; a bead of a violet or 
amethystine tint is produced. 

This is a good analytical reaction. It also has synthetical 
interest, illustrating the use of black oxide of manganese in pro- 
ducing common purple-tinted glass. 

Expose the bead to the reducing part of the flame, the part 
nearer to the blowpipe, where there are highly heated hydro- 
carbon gases greedy of oxygen ; the colour disappears. 

This is owing to the reduction of the manganic compound to a 
manganous condition, in which it no longer possesses peculiar 
colouring-power. This action also illustrates the use of black 
oxide of manganese in glass-manufacture. Glass when first made 
is usually of a green tint, owing to the presence of ferrous impu- 
rities ; the addition of manganic oxide to the materials converts 
the ferrous into ferric compounds, which have comparatively 
little colorific power, it itself being thereby reduced to manganous 
oxide, which also gives but little colour. If excess of manganic 
02dde be added, a purple tint is produced. 

MeacHons having Analytical Interest ordy. 

Fourth BeaeHon. — Through an acidified solution of a manga- 
nous salt pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; no decomposition occurs. 
Add ammonia ; the sulphydrate of ammonium thus formed causes 
the precipitation of a yellowish pink or flesh-tinted precipitate 
of manganous sulphide (MnS), in a hydrated state. 

This reaction is characteristic, sulphide of manganese being 
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the only flesh-coloured sulphide known. The salt used may be 
the manganous chloride obtained in the first reaction ; but such 
crude solutions usually give a black precipitate with sulphydrate 
of ammonium, owing to the presence of iron. The latter element 
may be removed, however, on boiling the manganous solution 
wi^ a little carbonate of sodium, which throws the ferric salt 
out of solution before the manganous. Pure manganous chloride 
may be similarly obtained on boiling the impure solution with 
manganous carbonate ; the latter decomposes the ferric chloride 
with production of ferric oxide and more manganous chloride, 
and evolution of carbonic acid gas. 

To the recently precipitated manganous sulphide add acetic 
acid ; it is dissolved. 

This solubility enables us to separate manganese from nickel, 
cobalt, and zinc, whose sulphides are insoluble in weak acetic 
acid. To express the fact in another way — manganese is not 
precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen from a solution containing 
free acetic add only. 

Mfih Beaciion, — To solution of a manganous salt add am- 
monia drop by drop; a white precipitate of manganous oxide 
(MnO), in a hydrated state, falls. Add excess of ammonia ; the 
precipitate is dissolved. 

The fixed alkalies give a similar precipitate insolvhle m excess. 
The precipitate rapidly absorbs oxygen, becomes brown, and gra- 
dually passes into a higher oxide. 

Many other reactions occur between manganese salts and vari- 
ous reagents, but are of no particular synthetical or analytical 
interest. A good method, proposed by Crum, for detecting 
minute quantities of manganese consists in adding diluted nitric 
acid and plumbic (puce-coloured) oxide to the solution, and then 
boiling; a red tint due to permanganic acid is imparted to the 
liquid. 

COBALT. 
Symbol Co. Atomic weight 58*8. 

Cobalt occurs sparingly in nature as the arsenide (CoAs,,), 
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or tinr-whife cohcdt, and occasionally as a doable arsenide and sul- 
phide (CoAs,, Ck>S,), or cobalt-glance (from Glanz^ brightness, in 
allusion to its lustre). Its chief use is in the manu&cture of blue 
glass, the colour of which is due to a compound of cobalt. Cobalt 
is also the colouring constituent of smalt (from smelt, a corruption 
of melt), a finely ground sort of glass used as a blue pigment by 
paper-stainers and others, and employed also by laundresses to 
neutralize the yellowish appearance of washed Imen. The salts 
of cobalt may be obtained from the oxide (CoO), and the oxide 
from zaffre, a mixture of sand and roasted ore. 

Cobalt is a sexivalent element, but more often exhibits quadri- 
valent affinities, and still more often exerts only bivalent powers 
(^^Co*'). It has analytical relations with zinc, nickel, and man- 
ganese, and may be regarded as a member of the iron group. 

Analytical Reactions. 

Fir$t Analytical Reaction. — Pass sulphuretted hydrogen through 
a solution of a salt of cobalt (the chloride (Cod,) or nitrate 
(Co2NO,) for example) ; no decomposition occurs. Add am- 
monia ; the sulphydrate of ammonium thus formed causes the 
precipitation of black sulphide of cobalt (CoS) in a hydrated 
condition. 

The moist precipitate slowly absorbs oxygen from the air, 
becoming converted into sulphate of cobalt (CoSO J. 

Second Analytical Reaction. — ^Add ammonia gradually to a 
cobalt solution; a blue precipitate of impure hydrated oxide 
(Co2HO) falls. Add excess of ammonia ; the precipitate is dis- 
solved. 

A similar precipitate is given by the fixed alkalies, insMtiU in 
excess. 

Third Analytical Reaction, — Add a fragment of nitrite of 
potassium (KNOJ to two or three drops of a tolerably strong 
solution of a cobalt salt, and then excess of acetic acid ; a yellow 
crystalline precipitate of double nitrite slowly separates. The 
liquid must not be boiled. 
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The nitrite of potassium may be prepared by strongly heating 
a few grains of nitrate of potassium in a porcelain crucible. By 
this test cobalt in solution may be separated from nickel, other- 
mse not an easy task. 

Fourih Analytical Eeaetiont — ^Make a borax bead by. heating a 
fragment of the salt on the looped end of a platinum wire in the 
blowpipe-flame until' a clear transpai:ent globule is obtained. 
Place on the bead a minute portion of a cobalt compound, or 
touch it with a drop of solution. Again fiise the borax ; a blue 
bead results. 

This is a delicate test for cobalt. From what has previously 
been said, it will be seen that this experiment has also consider- 
able synthetical interest. 

Other reactwns between a cobalt solution and different reagents 
may be performed, and various precipitates obtained ; but these 
hare no special analytical interest. 

The hydrated salts of cobalt are light red, the anhydrous dark 
blue. Prove this by writing some words on paper with a solution 
of chloride of cobalt sufficiently dilute for the characters to be 
invisible when dry ; hold the sheet before a fire or over a flame ; 
the letters at once become visible, distinct, and of a blue colour. 
Breathe on the words, or set the sheet aside for a while ; the 
characters are once more invisible owing to absorption of mois- 
ture, the salt becoming re-hydrated. 

Solution of chloride of cobalt forms one of the so-called 9ym- 
npathetio inks* 

KICEEL. 

Symbol Ni. Atomic weight 58*8. 

Nickel is, chemically, closely allied to cobalt, the ores of the 
two metals being commonly associated in nature. Indeed it is 
from speiss, an arsenio-sulphide of nickel obtained in the manu- 
facture of smalt, a pigment of cobalt already mentioned, that 
most of the nickel met with in commerce is obtained. It is 
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much, used in the preparation of the white alloy known aa Ger- 
man or nickel silyer. 

like cobalt, nickel is doubtless sexivalent, but only exerts 
bivalent activity (^^Ni^^) in its ordinary compounds. Its salts and 
their solutions are usually green. They are chiefly made, directly 
or indirectly, from the metal itself, 

Analytical ReaetionB. 

First JjMdfftieal Eeaction. — Pass sulphuretted hydrogen through 
a solution of a salt of nickel (chloride Nid^^ nitrate Ni2N03, 
sulphate NiSO^, &c,) ; no decomposition occurs. Add ammonia ; 
the sulphydrate of ammonium thus formed causes the precipitation 
of black sulphide of nickel (KiS) in a hydrated condition. . 

When sulphide of nickel is precipitated by the direct addition 
of the common yellow solution of sulphydrate of ammonium, 
which always contains sulphur, there is much difficulty in filter- 
ing the mixture, owing to the slight solubility of the sulphide of 
nickel in the reagent and the formation of some sulphate of 
nickel (NiSO^), oxygen being absorbed from the air by the sul- 
phide. This may be avoided by warming the mixture and using 
freshly made sulphydrate of ammonium, in which the sulphide 
of nickel is insoluble ; or, where practicable, the salt of nickel 
may be precipitated &om an ammoniacal solution by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Second Analytical Mew^ion. — ^Add ammonia drop by drop to a 
nickd solution; a pale-green precipitate of hydrated oxide of 
nickel (Ni2H0) falls. Add excess of ammonia ; the precipitate 
redissolves, 

A similar precipitate is given by the fixed alkalies, insoluhU 
in excess. 

Third Analytical Experiment, — Nitrite of potassium applied as 
directed for cobalt gives no reaction. 

FauarOi Analytieal Reaction, — ^Nickel salts colour a borax bead, 
when hot, a reddish-yellow tint ; the reaction is not very service- 
able analytically. 
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O&her reaefiong between a niekel solution and varioiur reagents 
g^ve, in many cases, insoluble precipitates which^ from thdr green 
colour, are occasionally useful ia distinguishing nickel from allied 
elements* 

CHSOKiniL 

Symbol Cr. Atomic weight 52'5. 

The chief ore of chromium is chrome ironstone, a mixture of the 
oxides of the metals (FeO, Cr^Og), occurring chiefly in the United 
States and Sweden. On fusing the powdered ore with carbo- 
nate of potassium and nitre, chromate of potassium (K^CrO J is 
obtained ; the mass, treated with acid, yields red or bichromate 
(KgCrO^, ^^^3) 'f from this salt other chromates are prepared, and 
by reduction, as presently explained, the salts of chromium itself 
also. The yellow and orange chromates of lead are largely used 
as pigments. 

Cmium stands in close chemical relation to iron, aluminium, 
and manganese. Its atom is sezivalent. Like iron and alumi- 
nium, it is pseudo-triyalent also, a condition explained under 
aluminium. 

Eeactions. 

Chromiwn as chromic acid^ or rather as <^<maU, — This is the 
state in which chromium will usually be met with by the student, 
the most common salt being the red chromate of potassium. In 
the analytical examination of solutions containing chromates, the 
chromium wiU, however, always come out in the state of green 
chromic oidde along with ferric compounds and alumina, the 
prior treatment by sulphuretted hydrc^n reducing the chromic 
molecule to the lower state of oxidation, thus : — 

Cr,a, + 3H,S = Cr^O. + 3H,0 + 83, 
the actual reaction being 
K,CrO„Cr03 + 8HC1 + 3H,S « Gr.Gl, + 2K€1 + 7H,0 + 8,. 

Chromium haying been found in a solution, its condition as chro- 
mate may be ascertained by applying to the original solution salts 

h2 
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of barium, mercuiy, lead, and ailYer, (See the Tariooa paragraphs 
relatiDg to those metals.) 

Ba2N03 gives yellow BaCrO^ with chromates. 
Hg,2N0, „ red Hg.CrO, 
AgNO, „ red Ag,CrO, 

ff „ ,f Agj^CrO^, CrO, with bichromates. 

Pb2C,H30, „ yeUow PbCrO^ with both. 

Nitrate of barium gives no precipitate with bichromates, bichro- 
mate of barium being soluble in water ; the chromate of barium 
is insoluble in water or acetic acid, but soluble in hydrochloric 
or nitric acid. Mercurous nitrate does not wholly precipitate 
bichromates: mercuric nitrate or chloride only partially preci- 
pitates chromates, and does not precipitate bichromates. The 
mercurous chromate is insoluble, or nearly so, in diluted nitric 
acid. Acetate of lead precipitates chromates and bichromates, 
acetic acid being set free in the latter case. The silver chromates 
are soluble in acids and albdies. 

A delicate reaction for dry chromates will be found in the 
formation of chlorochramic acid (CrO^CL^). A small portion of the 
chromate is placed in a test-tube with a fragment of dry chloride 
of sodium and a drop or two of oil of vitriol, and the mixture 
heated ; red irritating frimes of chlorochromic add are evolved, 
and condense in dark-red drops on the side of the tube. 

Larger quantities of pure distilled chlorochromic add are ob- 
tained by the same reaction, the operation being conducted in a 
retort, with thoroughly dry materiab. It mi^ be regarded as 
chromic anhydride in which an atom of oxygen is displaced by 
an equivalent quantity (two atoms) of chlorine. It is not used 
in medicine, but is of interest to the chemical student as being 
an illustration of a large class of similar bodies — chloro-acidvlous 
compotmds. 

Passage of chromium from the acidulous to the hasylous side 
of salts. — Through an acidified solution of red chromate of potas- 
sium pass sulphuretted hydrogen; sulphur is deposited, and a 
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^en salt of cluromiam remains in solution-^-chloride (Cr^Clg) if 
hydrochloric acid be used, and sulphate (Crj^SSO J if sulphuric be 
khe acid employed. Boil the liquid to expel excess of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, filter, and reserve the solution for subsequent 
bxperiments. 

The reaction which occurs in this operation has just been given. 
Alcohol, sugar, or almost any substance which is tolerably liable 
to oxidation will answer as weU as sulphuretted hydrogen. 
8ulphate of chromium (Cr^BSO^), like sulphate of aluminium 
(Alj^dSO^), unites with alkaline sulphates to form* o^Min^, which 
resemble common alum both in crystalline form and, as far as we 
know, in internal structure : they are of a purple colour*. 

Analytieal Beaetions of Chromium Sdlts^ 

First Analytical Eeaction. — ^To solution of a salt of chromium 
(chloride or sulphate, for example) add sulphydrate of ammonium; 
a bulky green precipitate of chromic oxide (Cr^O^), containing a 
large quantity of water (10 molecules, lOH^O), is precipitated., 

Cr^e + GAmHS + 3H,0 = Cr,0, + 6AmCl + 6H,8. 

Second Analytical Beaetion, — ^To solution of a chromium salt 
add ammonia ; hydrated chromic oxide is precipitated, insoluble- 
in excess. 

Third Analytical Reaction, — ^To solution of a chromium salt 
add solution of potadi or soda drop by drop ; hydrated chromic 
oxide is precipitated. Add excess of the fixed alkali ; the pre* 
cipitate is dissolved. Well boil the solution ; the chromic oxide 
is reprecipitated. 

Ferric, chromic, and aluminic salts, chemically so alike, may 
be separated by this reaction. Hydrated ferric oxide is insoluble 
in solutions of the fixed alkalies, cold or hot ; hydrated chromic 
oxide soluble in cold but not in hot ; hydrated aluminic oxide in 
both. To a solution containing all three, therefore, add potash 
or soda, stir, and filter ; the iron is thrown out : boil the filtrate, 
and filter ; the chromium is thrown out : neutralize the filtrate, 
by add, and then add ammonia ; the aluminium is thrown out. 
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The three ogddasi are inBolxible in ammoxua, and may iiierefore 
be easily separated from the salts of the somewhat analogous 
metals zinc^ cobalt, nickel, and manganese. 



Atcri^ Andlytied Beadian.'^k'dd a salt of cfanmdiim (eitbj^ 
of the above precipitates of chromic oxide or the dry reeidae of 
the evaporation of a few dn^ of a solntion of a chromium salt) 
to a few grains of nitre sad carbonate of sodium <m platmnm 
foil, and fuse the mixture in the blowpipe-flame ; a yellow mass 
of chromate of* potassium (K,CrO^) is formed. Dissolve the mass 
ill water, add acetic add to decompose exeeas of carbonate, and 
apply the reagents for chromates. 

This is a delicate and useful reaction if carefully performed. 



TIF. 

Symbol Sn. Atomic weight 118. 

The chief ore of tin is stannic oxide (BnO J, occurring in veins 
under the name of tinstone, or in alluvial deposits as streafn tin. 
The principal mines are those of ComwalL The metal is ob- 
tained by reducing the roasted and washed ore by charcoal or 
anthracite coal at a high temperature, and is purified by slowly 
heating, when the pure tin, fusing first, is run off, a somewhat 
less fusible alloy of tin with small quantities of arsenic, copper, 
iron, lead, &c. remaining. The latter is known as block tin; 
the former heated till brittle and then hammered or let fall from 
a height splits into prismatic fragments resembling starch or 
basalt, and is termed dropped or grain tin. Good tin emits a 
crackling noise in bending, termed the cry of tin, caused by the 
friction of its crystalline particles on each other. 

Tin is an important constituent of pewter, Britannia metal 
(teapots, <kc.), solder, speculum-metal, bell-metal, gun-metal, 
and bronze. It is very ductile, and may be rolled into plates or 
leaves, known as tin foil, varying from -g^ to y^itu ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
in thickness. Common tin foil, however, usually contains a 
large proportion of lead. The reflecting surface of most look- 
ing-glasses is an amalgam of tin and mercury produced by 
carefully sliding a plate of glass over a sheet of tin foil on 
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wMdi mercury has been rubbed and then excess of mercury 
poured. P^b are made of brass wire on which tin is deponted« 
Tin plate, of which common utensils are made^ is iron alloyed 
with tin by dipping the cleansed sheet into melted tin. Tin 
tacJcs are in reality tinned iron tacks, a tin nail would be too soft 
to drive into wood. Tin may be granulated by melting and tri- 
turating briskly in a hot mortar, or by shaking melted tin in a 
box on the inner sides of which chalk has been rubbed. 

Th« chemical position of tin among the metals is dose to that 
of arsenicum and antimony. Its atom is quadrivalent ; but half 
its power is frequentiy latent, the atom then exhibiting bivalent 
aflnities. The two classes of salts are termed stannic and stan- 
noiis respectively. They are all made directly or indirectly from 
the metal itself. 



Rbactions having (a) Synthetical Ain) (6) Awalttical 

iNTEBESt. 

(a) Sifnihetical Reactions* 

First Synthetical Reaction, — Boil a fragment of tin with 
hydrochloric acid; hydrogen escapes and solution of stannous, 
chloride (SnClJ is formed. It may be retained for future expe- 
riments. 

By evaporation of this solution stannous chloride Is obtained 
in crystals (SnCl^, SHjO). It is a powerful reducing agent, 
precipitating gold, silver, and mercury from their solutions, 
c(»xverting ferric and cupric into ferr6us and cuprous salts, and 
deoxidiMUg arsenic, manganic, and chromic adds to their lower 
oxides. It absorbs oxygen from the air, and is decomposed when 
added to a large quantity of water. It is used as a mordant in^ 
dyeing and calico-printing* 

Second Synthetical Reaction, — Through a portion of the solution 
of the stannous chloride of the previous reaction pass chlorine 
gas ; solution of stannic chloride (SnCl^) is formed. Or add 
hydrodiloric acid to the stannous solution, boil, and dowly drop 
in nitric acid until no more fumes are evolved ; again stannic chlo- 
ride results. Eeserve the solutions for subsequent experiments. 
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Third SynAetieal BeaeHon. — Boil a fragment of tin 'wi^h 
nitric add; white stannic oxide (SnO,), in a hjdrated state, is 
produced* 

Hydrated stanmc oxide is an acid body (H^SnO,). There are 
two varieties of it — ^that precipitated on adding a small quantity 
of an alkali to stannic chloride, and that prepared as above. 
They both yield soluble alkaline salts ; but the former, termed 
stannie add, is soluble in acids, while the latter, termed meta~. 
stannic add (from fiera, meta, beyond) (SnO ), is insoluble. The 
metastannic acid of the foregoing reaction loses its water when, 
strongly heated, and becomes of a buff colour; it is employed 
in polishing plate under the name of putty powder, Stannate 
of sodium (E-BnO,, 4H 0) is used as a mordant by dyers and 
caHco-printers under the name of tin prepare^Hqwr. 

(6) BeaeHcns having Analytical Interest. 

STAKHOrS SALTS* 

First Analytical Reaction, — ^Through a solution of a stannous 
salt (stannous chloride, for example) pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
brown stannous sulphide (SnS), in a hydrated state, is preci- 
pitated. Pour off the supernatant liquid, add ammonia to the 
moist |»recipitate (to neutralize acid), and, lastly, yellow sulphy- 
drate of ammonium ; the precipitate is dissolved* 

Aqueous solution of sulphydrate of ammonium becomes yellow- 
when a day or two old, and then contains excess of sulphur, that 
element having become displaced by oxygen absorbed from the 
air : hence in the above reaction the stannous sulphide (SnS), in 
dissolving, becomes stannic sulphide (SnS,); for the latter i^ 
precipitated on decomposing the alkaline liquid by an add* 

Second Analytical Reaction. — ^To solution of a stannous salt 
add solution of potash or soda ; white hydrated stannous oxide 
falls (Sn2H0). Add excess of the alkali ; the predpitate diet- 
solves. Boil the solution ; some of the oxide is repredpitated m, 
the black anhydrous condition. 
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Ammonia gives a similar precipitate, insoluble in excess. The 
alkaline carbonates do the same, carbonic acid gas escaping. 

STANinC SALTS* 

Third Analytical Reaction, — ^Through solution of a stannic, 
salt (stannic chloride, for example) pass sulphuretted hydrogen ;* 
yellow stannic sulphide (SnS,) is precipitated in a hydrated state. 
Pour off the supernatant liquid, and to the moist precipitate add 
ammonia (to neutralize acid), and then sulphydrate of ammo-* 
nium ; the precipitate dissolves. 

In precipitating stannic sulphide the presence of too much 
hydrochloric acid must be avoided; the formation of the pre-* 
cipitate is also facilitated if the solution be warmed. Stannic, 
sxdphide, like the sulphides of arsenicum and antimony, dissolves 
in solutions of any alkaline sulphide, with formation of definite 
crystallizable salts. 

Anhydrous stannic sulphide, prepared by sublimation, has a 
yellow or orange lustrous appearance, and is used by decorators. 
as brondng powder. It is sometimes termed mosaic gold. 

Fourth Analytical Beactlon.-^To solution of a stannic salt add 
potash or soda ; white stannic acid falls (H^^SnO,). Add excess 
of the alkali ; the precipitate dissolves. BoU the precipitate ; no 
reprecipitation occurs — a fact enabling stannic to bo distin^ 
guished from stannous salts. 

Ammonia gives a similar precipitate, soluble, but not readily, 
in excess. The fixed-alkaline carbonates do the same, carbonic 
acid gas escaping ; after a time the stannic oxide is again de- 
posited, probably as stannate of the alkali- metal. Carbonate of 
ammonium and add carbonates of alkali-metals give a precipitate 
of stannic add insoluble in excess. 

Antidotes, — In cases of poisoning by tin salts (dyers' tin-liquor 
&c.), solution of carbonate of ammonium should be given. White 
of egg is also said to form an insoluble compound with com- 
pounds of tin. Vomiting should be speedily induced, and the 
stomach-pump quickly appHed. 

h5 
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SOLD. 

Symbol Au. Atomic weight 196*7. 

Gold oocoTB in the free otate in nature, occasionally in nodules 
or nuggets, but commonly in a finer state of division termed gold 
(lust. Gold is separated from the sand, crushed quartz, or other 
earthy matter with which it may be associated, by agitation with 
water, when the gold, from its relatively greater specific gravity, 
falls to the bottom of the vessels first, tiie lighter mineral matter 
being allowed to run off with the water. From this rich sand 
tiie gold is dissolved out by mercury, the latter filtered and the 
amalgam distilled, when the mercuiy volatilizes and gold re- 
mains. The amalgamation may be much facilitated by the use 
of a small proportion of sodium, as described under silver. 

Pure gold is too soft for general use as a circulating medium. 
Oold coin is an alloy of copper and gold, that of Great Britain 
containing 1 to 11, or 8^ per cent., that of France, Germany, and 
the United States about 10 per cent. Jewellers^ gold varies in 
quality, every 24 parts containing 18, 16, 12, 8, &c. parts of 
gold, the alloys being technically termed 18, 16, 12, 8, &c, carat 
fine. Articles made of the better qualities are usually stamped 
by authority. Trinkets of inferior intrinsic worth are commonly 
thinly coated with pure gold by electro-deposition or otherwise. 
Qold leaf is nearly pure gold passed between rollers till it is 
about •^4^ of an inch in thickness and then hammered between 
sheets of animal membrane, termed gold-beater's skin and calf- 
skin vellum, till it is -n^xyVmi ^^ aoo^ooo ^^ *^ vof^ in thickness. 
It may even be hammered till 280,000 leaves would be required 
to form a pile an inch thick. 

In chemical position among the elements, gold is not far re- 
moved from mercury and silver. In analysis it comes out 
among the sulphides of the metals precipitated by sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; and of those sulphides, it, like the sulphides of tin, 
antimony, and arsenicum, is soluble in sulphydrate of ammonium. 
Its atom is trivalent (Au'") ; but in some compounds two-thirds 
of its power is latent, two of the bonds or affinities of the atom 
saturate each other, the third only bein^ exerted in retaining 
another element within the molecule of the compound ; in these 
cases gold is apparently univalent ("Au'). 

Reactions. 
JSynihetkal Reaction. — Place a fragment of gold in ten or 
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twenty drops of aqua f egia (a mi:ttur6 of one part of nitric and 
three of hydrochloric acid), and set the test-tuhe aside in a warm 
place; solution of perchloride of gold or auric chloride (AuCl,) 
results. "When the metal is dissolved, evaporate nearly to dry- 
ness to remove most of the excess of acid, dilute with water, and 
retain the solution fbr suhseqaent experiments. 

This reaction has analytical interest also ; for in examining a 
substance suspected to be or to contain metallic gold, solution 
would have to be effected in the above way before reagents could 
be appHed. 

Analyti4sal Reactions. 

First Analytical Reaction, — ^Through a few drops of solution of 
an auric salt (the chloride^ AuClg, is the only convenient one) 
pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; black auric sulphide (Au^^S) is pre-* 
cipitated. Filter, wash, and add sulphydrate of ammonium ; the 
precipitate dissolves. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — ^To solution of a salt of gold add 
ferrous chloride or sulphate, an^ set the tube aside ; metallic 
gold is precipitated, a ferric salt remaining in solution. 

This is a convenient way of preparing pure gold, or Jtru gold 
as it is termed, or of working up the gold residues of laboratory 
operations. The precipitate, after boiling with hydrochloric acid, 
washing, and drying, may be obtained in a button by mixing, 
with an equal weight of borax Or bisulphate of potassium and 
fusing in a good furnace. 

Third Analytical Reaction. — Add a few drops of dilute solu- 
tions of stannous and stannic chloride to a considerable quantity 
of distilled water ; pour the liquid, a small quantity at a time, 
into a dilute solution of auric chloride (AuCl,), well stirring; 
the mixture assumes a purple tint, and flocks of a precipitate, 
known as the Pwrjple of Ca>ssius (from the name of the discoverer, 
M. Cassius), are produced. 

The same compound is formed on immersing a piece of tin foil 
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m sokitioii of auric diloride ; it is said to be a miztare of anric, 
aurouSy stannio, and stannons oxides* It is the colourisg agent 
in the finer varieties of ruby glass. 



PLATIH U JL 

Symbol Ft. Atomic weight 198. 

Flatmnm, like gold, nsually occurs in nature in the free state, 
the chief sources of supply b^g Mexico, Brazil, and Siberia. It 
is separated from the aUnrial soil by washing. 

The chief use of platinum is in the construction of foil, wire, 
crucibles, spatulas, capsules, evaporating-dishes, stills, &c. for 
the use of the chemical analyst or manufacturer. It is tolerably 
hard, fusible with very great difficulty, not dissolved by hydro- 
chloric, nitric, or sulphuric acids, and only slightly affected by 
alkaline substances. It is attacked by aqua regia with produc- 
tion of perchloride of platinum (FtClJ. It forms fusible alloys 
with lead and other metals ; neither metallic substances, there- 
fore, nor mixtures which may yield a metal, shotdd be heated in 
platinum vessels. The chemical position of platinum among the 
elements is dose to thai of gold. Its atom is quadrivalent ; but 
in some compounds half its power is latent, two of its four bonds 
or affinities saturate each other, the other two only exerting 
their power in retaining an atom or atoms of other elements 
within the molecule of the compound ; in these cases the atom 
is apparently bivalent ("Pt"). 

RsAcnoys. 

Syn^etical Beaction. — Place a fragment of platinum in a little 
aqua regia and set the vessel aside in a warm place ; solution of 
perchloride of platinum (PtCl^) results. Evaporate the solution 
to remove excess of acid, and complete the desiccation over $i 
water-bath. Dissolve the residue in water and retain the solu- 
tion for subsequent experiments, and as a reagent for the preci- 
pitation of salts of potassium and ammonium. 

This reaction has analytical interest also ; for in examining a 
substance suspected to be or to contain metallic platinum, solu-* 
tion would have to be effected in the above manner before re- 
agents could be applied. 
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AnalyUeal BeaeUons^ 

. First Analytical Beaetum. — ^Throogh a few drops of a solution 
of a platinio salt (PtCl^ is the only convenient one) to which an 
equal quantity of solution of chloride of sodium has been added,- 
pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; dark brown platinic sulphide (PtSJ 
is precipitated. Filter, wash, and add sulphydrate of ammo-*^ 
nium ; the precipitate dissolves. 

If chloride of sodium is not present in the above reaction, the 
precipitated sulphide contains platinous chloride, and detonates 
when heated. 

Second Analytical Eeaction, — Boil a few drops of solution of 
platinic chloride with a small quantity of alcohol ; a black pre- 
cipitate of finely divided metallic platinum falls. 

It is important to bear this reaction in mind in subsequent 
quantitative experiments with platinum. 

Platinum black is the name given to this precipitate. From 
the great extent of surface which its minute state of division 
enables it to present to the air, it possesses in a high degree a 
quality common to many substances, but largely possessed by 
platinum, namely that of condensing gases on its surface. In 
its ordinary state, after well washing and drying, it absorbs from 
the air and retains many times its bulk of oxygen. A. drop of 
ether or alcohol placed on it is rapidly oxidized, the platinum 
becoming hot. This action may be prettily shown by pouring 
a few drops of ether into a beiJker (one having portions of the 
top and sides broken off answers best), loosely covering the vessel 
with a card, and suspending within the beaker a platinum wire, 
one end being atjtached to the card by passing through its centre, 
the other terminating in a short coil or helix near the surface 
of the ether : on now warming the helix in a flame and then 
rapidly introducing it into the beaker, it will become red-hot and 
continue to glow so long as there is ether in the vessel. In this 
experiment real combustion goes on between the ether vapour 
and the concentrated oxygen of the air at the surface of the 
platinum, the products of the oxidation revealing themselves by 
their odour. 
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Third Andltftteal Beactii^. — ^To solution of perchloride of pla- 
tinam add solution of chloride of ammonium ; a yellow granular 
precipitate of double chloride of platinum and ammonium (PtCl^y 
2AmCl) fiiUs. When slowly formed in dilute solutions, the pre-* 
capitate is obtained in minute orange prisms. 

Chloride of potassium (Kd) gives a similar precipitate (PtCl^ 
2KC1). Platinic chloride having been stated to be a test for 
potassium and ammonium salts, ihe student is prepared to find 
that potassium and sodium salts are tests for platinic salts. Tlie 
double sodium compound (PtCl42NaCl) is soluble in water. 

Collect the precipitate, dry, and heat in a small crucible ; it is 
decomposed, and metal, in the finely divided state of spongy 
platinum, remains. 

3(Pta,2NH,Cl) = Pt^ + 2NH^C1 + 16HC1 + 2N,. 

Heat decomposes the potassium salt into Pt-|-2KC1+Cl^, the 
chlorine escaping and the chloride of potassium remaining with 
the platinum. 

In working up the platinum residues of laboratory operations, 
the mixture should be dried, burnt, boiled successively with 
hydrochloric add, water, nitric acid, water, then dissolved in 
aqua r^a, excess of acid removed by evaporation, chloride of 
ammonium added, the precipitate waished with water, dried, 
ignited, and the resulting spongy platinum retained or converted 
into perchloride for use as a reagent for alkati-metals. It is 
by this process that the native platinum is treated to free it from 
the rare metals palladium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, and 
iridium. The spongy platinum is converted into the massive 
condition by a refinement on the blacksmith's process of wdding 
(Carman weUen, to join), or by fusing in a flame of pure oxygen 
and hydrogen gases — ^the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 

CABMIUIL 

Symbol Cd. Atomic weight 112. 

In most of its chemical relations cadmium resembles zinc. In 
nature it occurs ehi^y as an occasional omstitoent of the ores 
of that metal« In distilling anc containing cadmium, the latter^ 
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being the more volatile, passes over first. In analytical opera- 
tions eadmimn, unlike zinc, comes down among the metals pre- 
cipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen ; that is, its sulphide is 
insoluble in dilute hydrochloric add, while sulphide of zinc is 
soluble. 

Beyond the occasional employment of the sulphide as a pig- 
ment (jaune hriUant), and. the iodide in photography and medi- 
cine, cadmium and its salts are but littfe used. The atom of 
cadmium is bivalent (Cd"). 

Beactioks. 
Synthetical Reaction, — ^Digest metallic cadmium in water in 
which a fragment of iodine is placed until the colour of the iodine 
disappears ; solution of iodide of cadmium (Cadmii lodidum, B. P.) 
(Cdljj) remains. Pearly crystals may be obtained on evaporating 
the solution. 

This is the process alluded to in the British Pharmacopoeia. 
The compound is used in medicine in the form of ointment, Uu" 

guentum Cadmii lodidi, B. P. The salt is also employed, with 

other iodides, in iodizing collodion for photographic purposes. 

Analytical Reaction, — ^Through solution of a cadmium salt 
(Cdl^, CdClj, &c.) pass sulphuretted hydrogen; a yellow precipitate 
of sulphide of cadmium (CdS) falls, resembling in appearance 
arsenious, arsenic, and stannic sulphides. Add sulphydrate of 
ammonium ; the preciptate, uzdike the sulphides just mentioned, 
does not dissolve. 

Before Ike hlowpipe-jlame^ on charcoal, cadmium salts give a 
brown deposit of anhydrous oxide of cadmium (CdO). 

BISHEUTH. 

Symbol Bi. Atomic weight 208. 

Bismuth occurs in the metallic state in nature. It is freed 
from adhqrent quartz, &c. by simply heating, when the metal 
melts, runs off, and is collected in appropriate vessels. It is also 
met with in combination with other elements. 
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- Beyond the employment of some of its compounds in medicine 
bismuth is but little used. Melted bismuth expands eonsiderably 
on solidifying, and hence is valuable in taking sharp impressions 
of dies. It is a constituent of some kinds of type-metal and of 
pewter-solder. 

The position of bismuth among the metals is dose to that of 
arsenicum and antimony. Its atom is quinquivalent (Bi^) ; but 
in most compounds two-fifths of its power is latent, two of its 
five bonds or affinities saturate each other, the other three only 
exerting their power in retaining atoms of other elements within 
the molecule of the compound ; in these cases the atom is appa- 
rently trivalent («Bi"')- 

Bbactions having (a) SrNTHETicAL AND (6) Analttical 

Intsbest. 

(a) Iteactions having St/nthetical Interest. 

First Synthetical Benetton, — ^To a few drops of nitric acid and 
an equal quiantity of water in a test-tube, add a little powdered, 
bismuth, heating the mixture if necessary ; nitric oxide (N^Oj^) 
escapes and solution of nitrate of bismuth (BiSNO^) results. 



Bi, + 8HN0. - 


2(Bi3N0j 


+ 


NA 


+ 


4H,0 


Bismuth. Nitric adcL 


Nitrate of 
bismttth. 




Nitric 
oxide. 




Water. 



The solution evaporated gives crystals (BiSNOg, SH^O), any 
arsenicum which the bismuth might contain remaining in the 
mother-liquor. Native bismuth {Bismuthum, B. P.) commonly 
contains arsenicum, most of which is removed by roasting or by 
fusing with nitre {Bismuthum Purijlcatum, B. P.), or, finally, 
by converting the metal into subnitrate, as described in the 
next reaction, and reducing this with charcoal at a high tem- 
perature. 

Second Synthetical Reaction, — Pour some of the above solution 
into a considerable quantity of water ; decomposition occurs and 
subnitrate of bismuth (BiNO J in a hydrated state (BiNO^, H^O) 
(^Bisfiimlhi Suhnitras, B. P.) is precipitated : — 

Bi3N0, + H,0 = BiNOgO + SHNO, 

Nitrate of Water. Oxjiiitrate of Nitric add. 

bismuth, bismuth. 
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niter, and test the filtrate for bismuth by adding excess of 
carbonate of Bodimn; a precipitate shows that some bismnth 
remains in solution. The following equation, therefore, probably 
more nearly represents the decomposition : — 

5(Bi3NO,) + 8H,0 » 4(BiN030, H,0) + Bi3N03,8HNO, 

Nitrate of Water. Or^trate of Nitrate of biamntli 

biamntiu Dismnth. in add. 

Decomposition of nitrate of bismuth by water is the process- 
of the British Pharmacopoeia for the preparation of subnitrate 
of bismuth for use in medicine. For thifl purpose the original 
metal must contain no arsenicum. In manufacturing the com- 
pound, therefore, before pouring the solution of nitrate into 
water, the liquid should be tested for arsenicum by one of the 
hydrogen tests ; if that element be present^ the solution must be 
evaporated and only the deposited crystals be used in the pre- 
paration of the subnitrate. Por on pouring an arsenical solution 
of nitrate of bismuth into water, l^e arsenicum is not wholly 
removed in the supernatant liquid, unless the subnitrate be re- 
dissolved and reprecipitated several times, according to the 
amount of arsenicum present. 

Subnitrate of bismuth is sometimes administered in the form 
of a lozenge (Trochisci Bimtutki, B. P.). It is used as a cosmetic 
under the name of Pearl-white (Blanc de PerU). 

The student will notice that the formula for subnitrate of bis- 
muth (BiNO^) does not accord with that of other nitrates, the 
characteristic elements of which are NO3. Analogy would seem 
to indicate, however, that the fourth atom of oxygen has different 
functions to the three in the NO, ; for on pouring solution of 
chloride of bismuth (Bid,) into water, oxychloride is produced 
(BiClO) (a white powder also used as a cosmetic, in enamels, and 
in some varieties of sealing-wax). The bromide (BiBr,) and 
iodide (Bil,) similarly yield oxybromide- (BiBrO) and oxyiodide- 
(BilO). The subnitrate (BiNO^) is, therefore, probably an 
analogous compound, an oxyiiitrate (BiNO,0). llie sulphate 
(Bij380^) also decomposes when placed in water, giving what 
may be termed an oxysulphate (Bi^SO^Oj^). 

Third Syntihetical Eeaetion* — ^To solution of nitrate of bismuth 
add carbonate of ammonium; a white precipitate of hydrated 
oxycarbonate (Bi^CO^) (BismuM Oarbonas, B. P.) falls. 
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2(Bi3N0,) -h 3Am,C0, » GAmNO, + Bi,CO,0, + 2CX), 

Kitnteof Carbotuteof Nitrate of OrroMrbonate Carbonio 

bunratlL aBunoniiim. ammoiiiino. ofbumuth. aoid gas. 



This oompound may be regarded as similar in constitation to 
those jast described. In Bi^CO^ one scarcely recognizes the cha- 
racteristic elements of carbonates ; bat considering the prepara- 
tion to be an oxycarbonate (Bi^CO^O,) its relations to carbonates 
and oxides are evident. Tliese subsalts may all be viewed as 
normal bismuth salts in which an atom of oxygen replaces an 
eqaivalent proportion of other addnlons atoms or radicals : — 

Chloride Bi3Cl Oxyohloride . BiClO 

Bromide BidBr Oxybromide . BiBrO 

Iodide Bi3I Oxyiodide , . BilO 

Nitrate Bi3N0, Oxynitrate. . BilSOfi 

Sulphate Bi,3S0^ Oxy«ulphate . Bi^SO^O, 

Carbonate (unknown) K,3C0, Oxycarbonate Bi^COgO, 

They may be viewed, in short, as salts in process of conversion 
to oxide ; continue the substitution a little further, and each 
yields oxide of bismuth (BigO,). They have also been considered 
to be salts of the univalent radical bismuthyl (BiO). 

Fourth Synthetical Reaction. — To solution of nitrate of bismuth 
add citric acid and then solution of ammonia until the precipitate 
at first formed is redissolved, and tiie liquid after shaking has a 
slight anmioniacal odour. The product contains citrate of bis- 
muth dissolved in solution of citrate and nitrate of ammo- 
nium. Made with definite quantities of ingredients and an 
amount of bismuth salt equivalent to the three grains of oxide 
(Bi^Og) in a fluid drachm, the solution forms the lAquor Bismuiki 
et AmmonicB GitraSy B. P. 

(6) Beac^ons Jiatfing Analytical Interests 

First Analytical Reaction. — ^Through solution of a bismuth salt 
pass sulphuretted hydrogen ; a black precipitate of sulphide of 
bismuth (Bi^S,) falls. Add ammonia (to neutralice add) and 
then sulphydrate of ammonium; the precipitate, unlike As^S, 
and Sb^S,, is insoluble. 
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Second Analytical Jteaetion. — Concentrate almoet any acid 
solution of a bismuth salt and poor into water ; a white salt is 
precipitated. 

This reaction is characteristic of bismuth salts ; it has already 
been amply explained. The precipitate is distinguished from 
one formed by antimony under similar circumstances, by being 
insoluble in solution of tartaric acid. 



The student is again advised to write out equations or dia- 
grams representing each of the foregoing reactions, submitting 
them to a tutor or other authority for correction. 



Bismutii is the last of the metals whose synthetical or analy- 
tical relations are of interest to the medical, pharmaceutical, or 
general student of chemistry. The position of the rarer among 
ihe common metals, and the Inftuence which either has on the 
other during the manipulations of analysis, will now be c<msi- 
dered. These objects will be best accomplished, and a more 
intimate acquaintance with all the metals be obtained, by ana- 
lyzing solutions containing one or more metallic salts. 

Of the following Tables, the first includes directions for the 
analysis of an aqueous or only slightly acid solution containii^ 
but one salt of any of the metals hitherto considered. Here the 
colour of the precipitate or precipitates afforded by a metal under 
given circumstances must be relied on to a considerable extent in 
attempting the detection of the various elements. 

The second Table is intended as a chart for the analysis of 
solutions containing salts of more than one of the common and 
rare metals. It is simply a compilation from the foregoing re- 
actions — an extension of the scheme for the analysis of salts of 
the ordinary metals. Hence it often may be altered or varied 
in arrangement to suit the requirements of the analyst. 

The third is a mere outline of the preceding Tables. It gives 
the position of the metals in relation to each other, and will much 
aid the memory in recollecting that relation. 



[To &oe p. 164.] 



^ OP OBDINABT SALTS OF ANT OP THE ELEMEITCS 



It Ba Ca Sr Mg Li K Na Am. 



Filtrate 
Fe Cr Ba Ca Sr Mg Li K Na Am. 
^1, AmHO, and AmHS, stir, filter. 



t drops of 



1- 



n. 

S, filter. 



hte 



Filtrate 
Ba Ca Sr Mg Li E Na Am. 
Add AmgGOs, warm, filter. 



Fredpitate 
Ba Sr Ca. 
Collect, wash, dissolve 
in HCaHgOs, add K^O^, 
filter. 



i till dear, 
HO, filter. 


Ppt 

bV, 

yellow. 


teipitate 
i Si. 
bolve in 
^gOg, add 
i set aside. 


1 

1 
■ 


Filt. 

Ni. 

Add 

EHO, 


■ 


green 
ppt. 





FUtrate 

Sr Ca. 

Add dilute 

H2SO4, filter. 



Ppt 
Sr. 



Filt 

Ca. 

AddAmg 

Cocy 

white 
ppt 



Filtrate 
Mg Li E Na Am. 
Add AmgHAw04, stir, filter. 



Ppt 
Mg. 



Filtrate 
Li E S& Am. 
Eyaporate to small btdk, 
add AmHO. 



^ 



Filtrate 
E Na Am. 
Evaporate, ignite, 
dissolve 
E by PtCl4, 
Sa hj flame. 
Am in original so- 
Intion. 



I 
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OTTELIKB OF THE PBECEDDTa TABLES. 



HCl 



(as meroa- 
rooa salt) 

Pb 

Ag 



H,8 



AmHS 



Ca -N 



Cu 
Hg 

(as mer- 
curic salt) 

Pb 



H 

■§ 



Bi 



Zn>4 



Co 



I 

.9 

« 

I 



Ni 



^ 






^^ 



As ^ 

(as arseni- 
OQS or arse- 
nic salt) 



Sb 
8ii 

(as stan- 
nous or 
stannic 
salt) 

Au 



Pt 



M^^ 



Am^CO, 



Fe 



a 

a 



>- 



OQ 

>.2 






Cr 






Sr 
Ca 



Am^HAflO^ 



Mg 



Na 
Am 



li 



The student should practise the examination of aqueous solu- 
tions of salts of the above metals until he is able to an^yze them 
with facility and accuracy. 
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HeKOBAVDA BBLATINe 10 IHB PBECGBDUT^ TaBLES. 

General Memoranda, 

These charts are constracted for the analysis of salts more or 

less soluble in water. The student has still to learn how 

substances insoluble in water are to be brought into a state of 
solution; but, once dissolved, their analysis is effected by the 
same scheme as that just given. The second Table may there- 
fore be regarded as fairly representing the method by which 
metallic constituents of chemical substances are separated from 
each other and recognized. The methods of isolation of the com- 
plementary constituent of the salt (the reactions of non-metals 
and acidulous radicals) will form the next object of practical 
study. 

The group-tests adopted in the Tables are, obviously, hydro- 
chloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphydrate of ammonium, 
carbonate of ammonium, and arseniate of ammonium. If a 
group-test produces no precipitate, it is self-evident that there 
can be no member of the group present. At first, therefore, add 
only a small quantity of a group- test, and if it produces no effect 
add no more, for it is not advisable to overload a solution with 
useless reagents ; substances expected to come down as precipi- 
tates are not un&equently held in the liquid, not by the water 
or acid or alkali present, but by the strong aqueous solution of 
some group-reagent thoughtlessly added. Indeed experienced 
manipulators not unfrequently make preliminary trials with 
group-reagents on a few drops only of the liquid under exami- 
nation ; if a precipitate is produced, it is added to the bulk of 
the original liquid and the addition of the group-reagent con- 
tinued ; if a precipitate is not produced, the few drops are thrown 
away and the imnecessary addition of a group-reagent thus 
avoided altogether, an advantage fully making up for the extra 
trouble of making a preliminary trial. While shunning excess, 
however, care must be taken to avoid deficiency; a substance 
only partially removed from solution through the addition of an 
insufficient amount of a reagent will reappear where not ex- 
pected, be consequently mistaken for something else, and cause 
much trouble ; this will not occur if the appearance, odoiu*, 
or reaction of the liquid on test-paper be duly observed. It 
is also a good plan, when a group-reagent has produced a pre- 
cipitate and the latter has been filtered out, to add a Kttle more 
of the reagent to the clear filtrate ; if more precipitate is pro- 
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duced, an insufficient amount of the group-test was introduced in 
the first instance ; hut the error is corrected hy simply reifilteringp ; 
if no precipitate occurs, the mind is satisfied and tlie way cleared 
for further operations. 

Group-precipitates, or any precipitates. stUl requiring exami- 
naiion, should, as a rule, he well washed hefore £urth» testing ; 
this is to remove the aqueous solution of other suhstances hang- 
ing ahout the precipitate (the mol^er-liquor as it is termed), so 
that suhsequent reactiona may take place fairly hetween the re- 
agent used and the precipitate only. A precipitate is sometimes 
in so fine a state of division as to retard filtration hy dogging 
the pores of the paper, or even to pass through the filter al- 
together ; in these cases the mixture may he wanned or hoiled, 
which usually causes aggregation of the particles <^ a precipitate^ 
and hence facOitates filtration. 

It is immaterial whether a solution he first divided into group- 
precipitates or each precipitate be examined as soon as produced ; 
if the former method be adopted, confusion will be avoided by 
labelling or marking the funnels or papers holding the precipi- 
tate « the HCl ppt," " the H,S ppt.," and so on. 

The colours and general appearance of the various sulphides^ 
oxides, &c. precipitated should be borne in mind, as the absence 
of other boodes, as well as the presence of those thrown down, is 
often at once itma indicated. For example, if a precipitate by 
sulphydrate of ammonium is white^ neither cobalt, nickel, nor 
iron can be present, and only small quantities of manganese and 
chromium. 

Application of confirmatory tests should be frequent. 

The student should record results of analyses neatly in his 
memorandum-book. The various reactions which occur in an 
analysis have already come before him in going through the tests 
for iihe individual metals or in other analytical operations, he 
need not, theref(H«, again draw out equations or diagrams. But 
he should think over the reactions ; and if they are not perfectly 
dear to his' mind, he should write them out again and again till 
thoroughly understood. 

Special Memoranda, 

The hydrochlorio acid precipitate may at first include some 
antimony and bismuth as oxychlorides, readily dissolved, how- 
ever, by excess of add. If either of these elements is present 

the washings of the ^edpitate will probably be milky ; in that 
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oase add a few drops of hydrochloric add, which will dear tke 
liquid and make way for the applicatioiL of the lead-test 

The sulphuretted hydrogen precipitate may be white, in which 
case it is nothing but sulphur ; for, as already indicated, ferric 
salts are reduced to ferrous, and chromates to the lower salts of 
chromium by sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur being deposited: — 

2Fe,a, + 2H,8 - 4FeCl, + 4Ha + S, 
4H,CrO, + 6H,8 + 12HC1 » 2Cr,Cl, + 16H,0 + 38,. 

The portion of the sulphuretted hydrogen predpitate dissolved 
by sulphydrate of ammonium may indude a trace of copper, sul- 
phide of copper being not altogether insoluble in sulphydrate of 

ammonium. On adding hydrochloric add to the sulphydrate 

of ammonium solution, a white predpitate of sulphur only may be 
precipitated, the sulphydrate of ammonium nearly always contain- 
ing free sulphur. — —Carbonate of ammonium does not readily 
dissolve small quantities of sulphide of arsenicum out of much 
sulphide of antimony; and, on the other hand, carbonate of 
ammonium takes into solution a small quantity of sulj^de of 
antimony if much sulphide of arsenicum is present. The original 
solution should ther^ore always be examined by the hydrogen 
tests for arsenicum and antimony if any doubt exists concerning 
the presence or absence of dther. Tin remains in the hydrogen- 
bottle in the metallic state, deposited as a black powder on the 
zinc used in the experiment. The contents of the bottle are 
turned out into a dish, ebullition continued until evolution of 
hydrogen ceases, and the sine is taken up by the excess of sul- 
phuric acid employed ; any tin is then filteied out, washed, dis- 
solved in a few drops of hydrochlorio acid, and the liquid tested 
for tin by the usual reagents. 

The portion of the sulphuretted hydrogen predpitate not dis- 
solved by the sulphydrate of ammonium may leave a yellow 
semifiised globule of sulphur on boiling with nitric acid. This 
globule may be black, not only from presence of mercuric sul- 
phide, but also from endosed partides of other sulphides pro- 
tected by the sulphur from the action of the acid. It may also 
contain sulphate of lead, produced by the action of nitric add on 
sulphide of lead. In cases of doubt the mass must be removed 
from the liquid, boiled with nitric acid till dissolved, the solu- 
tion evaporated to remove excess of add, and the residue ex- 
amined ; but usually it may be disregarded. — ^ — ^In testing for 
lead by sulphuric acid the liquid should be diluted and set aside 
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for some time. ^The cadmium carbonate may remain in solution 

"with the copper, dissolved by the influence of alkaline salts. In 
that case acidify the liquid containing the two metals, pass sul* 
phuretted hydrogen through it, wash the precipitate and digest 
in solution of cyanide of potassium ; sulphide of copper is dis* 
eolved, the yellow sulphide of cadmium remains insoluble. 
, Mercury may also be isolated by digesting the sulphuretted 
hydrogen precipitate in sulphydrate of sodium instead of sul- 
phydrate of ammonium. The sidphides of arsenicum, antimony, 
tin, and mercury are thus dissolved out. The mixture is then 
filtered, excess of hydrochloric acid added to it, and the preci- 
pitated sulphides collected on a filter, washed, and digested in 
sulphydrate of ammonium; sulphide of mercury remains in- 
soluble, while the sulphides of arsenicum, antimony, and tin are 
dissolved. By this method copper also appears in its right place 
only, sulphide of copper being quite insoluble in sulphydrate of 
sodium. The other metals are then separated in the usual way. 
The sidphydrate-of-ammonium precipitate may, if the original 
solution was acid, contain Phosphates, Oxalates, Silicates, and 
Borates of the alkaline earths. These will subsequently come 
out with the iron and, being white, give the iron precipitate a 
light-coloured appearance ; their examination must be conducted 
separately, by a method described subsequently in connexion 
with the treatment of substances insoluble in water. Preci- 
pitates containing aluminium, iron, and chromium often cany- 
down some manganese, which subsequently comes out with the 
iron. This manganese may be detected by washing the ferric 
hydrate to remove all trace of chlorides, boiling with nitric acid, 
adding puce-coloured oxide of lead and setting the vessel aside ; 
permanganic acid is formed, recognized in the clear liquid by its 

purple tint. ^The precipitate containing iron, aluminium, and 

chromium may also be treated by a somewhat different method, 
as follows : — ^wash, dry, fose with nitrate and hydrate of sodium, 
boil the residue with water ; the iron remains insoluble as oxide : 
the aluminium may be precipitated as hydrate by adding excess 
of acid to the alkaline filtrate and then excess of ammonia : the 
chromium may be recognized by adding excess of acetic acid to 
the alkaline liquid and then acetate of lead. By this process tbe 
oxide of chromiiun is oxidized, chromate of potassium being 
formed, the oxides of iron and aluminium remaining unaltered. 

If much cobalt or nickel be present iq the sulphydrate-of- 

ammonium precipitate, the greater part may remain undissolved 
by the hydrochloric acid. Collect any residue^ therefore, wash. 
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test a porti<m fw oobalt on a borax bead in the blowpipe-flame 
(ssblue colour) ; difl8<dTe the renudnder in a few drops of hydro- 
chloric with one or two of nitric acid, and if cobalt is not present, 
test at once for nickel by solution of potash or soda (=green 
precipitate); if cobalt is present, eraporate the acid solution 
nearly to dryness, add acetic add and Ihen nitrite of potassium, 
set aside ; and when the yellow cobalt precipitate has separated, 
filter, and tiien add potash or soda for nickel. 

The carbonate-of-anunonium precipitate may not contain the 
whole of the barium, strontium, and calcium in the mixture 
unless free ammonia is present ; for the carbonates of those metals 
are soluble in water charged with carbonic acid. If, therefore, 
the liquid is not distinc&y ammoniacal, solution of anmionia 
should be added. Neither carbonate nor hydrate of ammo- 
nium wholly precipitate- magnesian salts ; and as a partial pre- 
cipitation is undesirable, a solvent, in the form of an alkaline salt 
(chloride of ammonium), if not already present, must be added. 

The search for lithium may usually be omitted. Should a 
precipitate, supposed to be due to lithium, be obtained, it must 
be tested in a flame (sscariet tint), as a little magnesium not 
un&equently shows itself under similar circumstances. If pre- 
sent only in minute proportions, the lithium may also remain 
with the alkalies ; it can then only be detected by physical ana- 
lysis (by a prism) of the light emitted from a tinged flame ; by, 
in short, an instrument termed a spectroscope. Buch a method 
of examination is termed spectrum analysis, a subject of much 
interest and of no great difficulty, but scarcely witlun the range 
of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
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ACIDS. 

The radicals which have up to this point mainly occupied the 
attention of the student are (admitting ammonium) metals ; and 
they have been almost exclusiyely studied not in the free state, 
but in the condition in which tiiey exist in salts. Moreover 
these metals have been treated as if they formed the more 
important constituent, the stronger half, the foundation or base, 
of salts. Attention has been continuously directed to the me- 
tallic or hasylotus side of salts. There is still one more basylous 
radical worthy of a passing notice, though it usually plays only 
a subordinate part in reactions ; and this radical, differing from 
the others that have been studied, is, so far as we know at pre- 
sent, a non-metal — Hydrogen. Unlike the salts of the metals, 
too, the salts of hydrogen are never, in medicine or the arts ge- 
nerally, used for the sake of their hydrogen, but always for the 
other half of the salt, the cLcidvious side. And it is not for their 
basylous radical that these hydrogen salts are now commended to 
the notice of the student *, but in order that he may study, under 
the most favourable circumstances, those acidulous groupings 
which he has been continually meeting in operations on salts, 
but which, to him, were for the time of secondary importance. 
He may now treat them as the primary objects of attention; 
and there is no better way of doing so than in operating on their 
oompounds with hydrogen^ the relatively inferiov<impcfl:tance 
of which element, as compared with potassium, iron, ^c, will 

* It must not be forgotten that the oommonest salt of any radical 
wfaatsoeyer is a salt of hydrogen, the oxide of hydrogen (H^O), water. 
In the reactions already performed, the value of this compound has been 
constantly recognized, both for its hydrogen and for its oxygen, but most 
of aU as the rehide or medium by which nearly all other atoms are enabled 
to come into that contact with each other without which their existence 
would he almost useless; for some atoms are like some animals, out of 
water they are as inactive as fishes. It is true that both fishes and salts haye 
usuaUy to be removed from water to be utalixed by man ; but before they can 
be assimilated, either as food or as medicine, Ihey must again seek the agency 

4>f water. 

l2 
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serve to give the desired prominence to the acidnloas bodies in 
question. 

These salts of hydrogen are the common, sharp, sonr bodies 
termed acids (from the Latin root cmes, an edge). The follow* 
ing Table includes the formulae and names of the most important. 
A few of those mentioned are unstable or somewhat rare ; in such 
cases a common metallic salt containing the acidulous radical 
may be used for reactions in the place of the hydrogen salt :-^ 

HCl hydrochloric acid. 

HBr hydrobromic acid. 

HI hydriodic acid. 

HON (HCy) hydrocyanic acid, 

HNO, nitric acid. 

HCIO, chloric acid. 

HBO, boracic acid. 

HC^O, acetic acid ♦. 

HjS hydrosulphuric acid t- 

H^SO, sulphurous acid. 

HjSO^ sulphuric acid. 

HjCO, ? carbonic acid. 

HjC^O^ oxalic acid. 

HjjC^H^Og tartaric acid. 

HjCgHjO^ citric acid. 

HgPO^ phosphoric acid. 

The student will at once notice a prominent point of difference 
between the basylous radicals he has met with up to the present 
time and the acidulous groupings now brought before him. The 
former are nearly all elements, ammonium only being a compound; 
the latter are mostly compounds, chlorine, bromine, iodine, and 
sulphur beiog the only elements. This difference will not, how-* 

* The hydrogen on the acidulous side must not be confounded with 
the basylous hydrogen in all these hydrogen salts or acids ; the two perform 
entirely different functions. Hydrogen in the acidulous portion is like the 
hydrogen in the basylous radical ammonium, it has combined with other 
atoms, to form a group which plays more or less the part of an elementary 
radical, and to which a single symbol is not unfrequently applied (Am ; Oy» 
A, O, T, C, &c.). Cobalt, chromium, iron, platinum, &c. resemble hydrogen 
in this respect in often uniting with other atoms to form definite acidulous 
radicals in which the usual basylous character of the metals has for the time 
disappeared. 

t Synonyms : — sulphydric acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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ever, be so apparent when the chemistry of alcohols, ethers, and 
such bodies has been mastered, for they are all salts of compotmd 
basyloiis radicals. 

The above acids contain the only acidulous groupings that 
commonly present themselves in analysis, or in phartnaceutical 
operations. There are, however, several other acids (such as hy- 
pochloric, nitrous, hypophosphorous, valerianic, benzoic, gallic, 
tannic, uric, hyposulphurous, hydroferrocyanic, hydroferridcyanic, 
&c.) with which the student should be more or less familiar ; re- 
actions concerning these will therefore be described. Arsenious, 
arsenic, stannic, manganic, and chromic acids have already been 
treated of in connexion with the metals they contain ; in prac- 
tical analysis they always become sufficiently altered to come out 
among the metals. 

A glance at the foregoing Table is sufficient to show the quan- 
tivalence of the acidulous radicals, if so they may be called. The 
first eight are clearly univalent ; then follow six bivalent, leaving 
two trivalent. 

These all combine with equivalent amoimts of basylous radicals 
to form various salts ; hence they may be termed monobasylous, 
dibasylouB, and tribasylous radicals. The acids themselves are 
often spoken of as monobasic, dibasic, and tribasic respectively, or 
monobasic and polybasic. 

The practical study of the acidulous side of salts will occupy 
far less time than the basylous. Salts will then be briefly exa- 
mined as a whole. 

One word of caution. It is only for purposes of convenience 
in the ^i^^on of chemistry for systematic study that salts may 
be considered to contain basylous and acidulous radicals, or sepa- 
rate sides, so to speak ; for we possess no absolute knowledge of 
the internal arrangement of the atoms (admitting that there are 
such things) in the molecule of a salt. A salt is probably a whole, 
having no such sides as those mentioned. 
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Formula HCl. Molecular weight* 36'5. 

The acidulous radical of hydrochloric acid and of other chlorides 
is the element chlorine (CI). It occurs in nature chiefly as chlo-* 
ride of sodiam (N"aCl), either solid, under the name of roclc-salt, 

* The weight of a molecule is the sum of the weights of its atoms. 
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mines of which are not nnfreqnently met with, or in sdution in 
the water of all seas. Common table«-8alt is more or less pnre 
chloride of sodium in minute crystals. Chlorine, like hydrogen, 
is univalent (CI') ; its atomic weight is 35-5. For the method by 
which it is prepared, and its properties, see page 12. 

Eeactions. 

First Synthetical Enaction, — To two or three fi-agments of 
chloride of sodium add a few drops of strong sulphsric acid; 
colourless and invisible gaseous hydrochloric acid is evolved, sul- 
phate of sodium remaining. Adapt to the mouth of the test- 
tube, by a perforated cork, a piece of glass tubing bent twice at 
right angles, and convey the gas into another test-tube containing 
a few drops of water ; solution of hydrochloric acid results. 



2NaCl + H,80^ 


= 2HC1 + Na,SO^ 


CIdoride of Bxilphurio 
•odium. acid. 


Hydrochlorio Sulphate of 
aeid. aodium. 



The product of this operation is the liquid commonly termed 
hydrochloric acid. When of certain given strengths it forms 
Acidum HydrocJdoricum, B. P., and Acidum HydrocMoriewm Di" 
lutum, B. P. The process is also that of the Pharmaoopceia, 
larger vessels being employed, and the gas being freed fi*om any 
trace of sulphuric acid by washing. Other chloiides yield hydiro- 
chloric acid when heated with sulphuric acid ; but chlonde of 
sodium is always used because cheap and common. The acid is 
a by-product in the manufacture of carbonate of sodium (p. 205), 

Invisible gaseous hydrochloric acid forms visible greyish-white 
fumes on coming into contact with air. This is due to combina- 
tion with the moistiu^ of the air. The intense greediness of hy- 
drochloric gas and water for each other is strikingly demonstrated 
on opening a test-tube full of the gas under .water ; the latter 
rushes into and instantly fills the tube. K the water is tinged 
with blue litmus, the acid character of the gas is prettily shown 
at the same time. The test-tube, which should be perfectly dry, 
may be filled from the delivery-tube direct, for the gas is some- 
what heavier than, and therefore readily displaces, air. The 
mouth may be closed by the thumb of the operator. 

The process, as described in the British Pharmacopoeia, includes 
the use of more sulphuric add than is theoretically necessary ; 
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hence some acid sulphate of sodium remaiiis with the normal sul- 
phate of sodium in the generating vessel. A hot solution of this 
residue, carefully neutrsdized by carbonate of sodium, filtered and 
set aside, yields normal sulphate {Sodas Sulphas^ B. P.) only. 

2N'aHS0^ + Na^CO, = 21Ta,S0, + H,0 + CO^ 

Addsalphate Carbonated^ Sulphate of Water. Carbonic 

•faodHun. sodium. sodium. add gas. 

Second SynthetkcA Reaction, — ^To a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid (that is, the common aqueous solution of the gas) add a 
few grains of black oxide of manganese, and warm the mixture ; 
chlorine, the acidulous radical of all chlorides, is evolved, and may 
be recognized by ite peeuUar odour, or irritating effects on the 
nose and air-passages. 

4HC1 + MnOj = Cl^ + 211,0 + MnCl,. 

This is the process of the British Pharmacopoeia for the produc- 
tion of chlorine-water (Liquor Chloric B. P.), the gas being first 
washed and then passed into water. 

To obtain the chlorine from other chlorides, sulphuric acid, as 
well as black oxide of manganese, must be added. Hydrochloric 
acid is first formed {vide page 174). The action described in 
the above equation then goes on, except that half instead of the 
whole of the oxygen of the black oxide is available for the removal 
of the hydrogen from the chlorine of the hydrochloric add, the 
other half being taken up by the hydrogen of the sulphuric acid. 
Thus, supposing common salt to be the chloride used, the fol- 
lowing equations may represent the supposed steps of the pro- 
cess: — 

2NaCl + H,SO, = Na^SO, + 2HC1 
MnO, -h H,80, « MnSO, + H,0 -h 
2HC1 -f =H,0 + C^; 

or the whde may be included in one equation : — 

2yaCl + MnO, -f 2H,S0, = Na,SO, + MnSO, + 2Efi + CI,. 

This reaction may have occasional analytical interest, a very 
small quantity of combined chlorine being recognized by its means. 
But the following reaction is nearly always applicable for the de- 
tection of this element, and leaves nothing to be desired in point 
•f delicacy : — 
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Analytical Eeaetion, ^ 

To a drop of hydrochloric acid, or to a dilute solution of any 
other chloride, add solution of nitrate of silver ; a white curdy- 
precipitate falls. Four off most of the supernatant liquid, add 
nitric acid, and hoil ; the precipitate does not dissolve. Pour off 
the acid, and add ammonia; the precipitate quickly dissolves. 
Neutralize the solution by an acid, chloride of silver is once more 
precipitated. 

The formation of this white precipitate, its appearance, insolu- 
bility in boiling nitric acid, solubility in ammonia, and repreci-' 
pitation by an acid, form abundant evidence of the presence of 
chlorine. Its occurrence as a chloride of a metal is determined 
by testing for the metal with the appropriate reagents ; iis oc- 
currence as^ hydrochloric acid is considered to be indicated by the 
odour, if strong, and the sour taste, if weak, of the liquid, and 
the action of the liquid on blue litmus paper, which, like other 
acids, it reddens. 

If hydrochloric acid be present in excessive quantity it will, 
in addition to the above reactions, give rise to strong effer- 
vescence on the addition of a carbonate, a chloride being formed. 
In cases of poisoning by strong hydrochloric acid, a solution of 
carbonate of sodium (common washing soda) or a mixture of 
magnesia and water may be administered as antidotes. 

HTDBOBBOMIC ACID. 

Formula HBr. Molecular weight 81. 

The acidulous radical of hydrobromic acid and other bromides 
is the element bromine, Br (Bromum, B. P.). It occurs in natiu-e 
chiefly as bromide of magnesium in sea- water. It may be libe- 
rated from its compounds just as chlorine, to which it bears strong 
analogies — that is, by heating with black oxide of manganese 
and sulphuric acid. It is a dark-red volatile liquid, emitting 
an odour more irritating, if possible, than chlorine. 

The atom of bromine, like that of chlorine, is imivalent (Br'); 
its atomic weight is 80. The bromide of hydrogen, hydrobromi? 
acid, is made by decomposing bromide of phosphorus by water — 
PBr, + 4H.,0 = 5HB + HaPO^. Bromide of potassium (KBr) is oc- 
casionally employed in pharmacy, and is the salt, therefore, which 
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may be used in studying the reactions of this acidulous radical. 
The officinal method of making the salt has been alluded to under 
the salts of potassium (page 35). Other bromides are seldom 
used; they may be prepared in the same way as, and closely 
resemble, the corresponding chlorides or iodides. Bromide of 
ammonium (AmBr) (Ammonii Bromid/wm, B. P.) may be made 
by saturating hydrobromic acid with ammonia: HBr+AmHO 
=AmBrH-H20. Bromine is slightly soluble in water : Solution 
of Bromine, B. P., is such an aqueous solution. 

Analytical Reactions, 

First Analytical Meaction, — ^To a few drops of solution of a bro- 
mide (KBr, e. g,) add solution of nitrate of silver ; a yellowish- 
white precipitate of bromide of silver (AgBr) falls. Treat the 
precipitate successively with nitric acid and ammonia, as described 
for the chloride of silver ; it is insoluble in, or only sparin^^y dis- 
solved by, the ammonia. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — To solution of a bromide^ ad'd a 
drop or two of chlorine-water, cy: a bubble or two of chlorine gas ; 
then add a few drops of chloroform or ether, shake the mixture^ 
and set the test-tube asid^ ; the chlorine, from the greater strength 
of its affinities, liberates the bromine, which is dissolved by the 
chloroform or ether, the solution falling to the bottom of the tube 
in the case of the heavy chloroform, or rising to the top in the 
case of the light ether. Either solution has a distinct yellow or 
reddish-yellow or red colour, according to the amount of bromine 
present. 

This reaction serves for the isolation of bromine when mixed 
with many other substances. Excess of chlorine must be avoided, 
as colourless chloride of bromine is then formed. Iodides give a 
somewhat similar result ; the absence of iodine must therefore be 
insured by a process given in the next section. The above solu- 
tion in chloroform or ether may be removed from the tube by 
drawing up into a pipette (small pipe, a narrow glass tube, 
usually having a bulb or expanded portion in the centre) the bro^ 
ibhie fixed by the addition of a drop of solution of potash or aoda^ 

i6 
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the chlorofoim or ether evaporated off, and the readue tested as 
described in the next reaction. 

The above operation is frequentl j employed for synthetical pnr- 
posee. 

Third Analytical Beactwn. — ^liberate bromine from a bromide 
by the cantions addition of chlorine or chlorine-water, then add 
a few drops of cold decoction of starch ; a yellow combination of 
bromine and starch, commonly termed ''bromide of starch,'* is 
formed. 

Decoction of starch is made by rubbing down two or three 
grains of starch with some drops of cold water^ then adding more 
water and boiling the mixture. 

The above reaction may be varied by liberating the bromine by 
a little black oxide of manganese and a drop of sulphuric acid, the 
upper part of the inside of the test-tube being smeared over with 
some thick decoction of starch or thin starch-paste. 

HTDBIODIC AXSD. 

Formula HI. Molecular Weight 128. 

* 

The acidulous radical of hydriodic acid and other iodides is the 
element iodine (I). It occurs in nature chiefly as iodide of sodium, 
and of magnesium in sea-water. Seaweeds, sponges, and other 
marine plan1», which derive much of their nourishment from sea- 
water, store up the iodides in their tissues, and it is from the ashes 
of these plants that our supines of io^ne (lodum, B. P.) are ob- 
tained. Iodine is liberated from iodides, as bromine from bro- 
mides, or chiorine fr^m chlorides — ^namely, by the action of black 
oxide of manganese and sulphuric acid. Iodine is a crystalline 
purplish-black substance ; its vapour, readily seen on bating a 
fragment in a test-tube, is dark violet. Its vapours are irritating 
to the lungs ; but a trace may be inhaled with safety ( Vapor lodiy 
B.P.). 

The atom of iodine, like those of bromine and chlorine, is nni- 
valent (I') ; its relative weight is 127. The iodide of hydrogen, 
hydriodic acid, is rarely employed, and is therefore seldom met 
with ; but the iodide of potassium (KI) is largely used in medi- 
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. ejne, and hence is the most convenient iodide on whieh to ex- 
periment in studying the reactions of this acidulous radical. Solid 
iodine itself might be taken for the purpose ; but its use and action 
in that state have already been alluded to in describing the iodides 
of potassium, cadmium, and mercury; its analytical reactions 
in the combined condition are those which may now occupy 
attention. 

Iodine is slightly soluble in water (iodine- water), and readily 
soluble in an aqueous solution of iodide of potassium (see Liquor 
lodi, B. P., and Ungtientum lodi, B. P.). It is more soluble in 
spirit, or in a spirituous solution of iodide 6f potassium (7%n<;fura 
lodiy B. P.). It apparently combines with sulphur (Sulphuric 
lodiMfn, B.P., and Uhgtientum SulpTiurii* lodidi) ; but the com- 
pound is ill-defined and unstable. 

AfuilyUeal lUactums. 

Firtt Analytical Reaction, — To. a few drops of an aqueous 

' solution of an iodide (KE, <&c.) add solution of nitrate of silver ; a 

yellowish-white predpitate of iodide of silver (Agl) falls. Treat 

the precipitate with nitric acid, it is not dissolved ; add ammonia, 

it is insoluble, or only sparingly dissolved. 

This reaction is useful in separating iodine from most other 
acidulous radicals, but does not difitiaguish iodine firom bromine.. 

Second Analytical Beaction. — Liberate iodine from an iodide by 
the cautious addition of chlorine, then add cold decoction of 
starch ; a deep blue combination of iodine and starch, commonly 
termed '* iodide of starch,*' is formed. 

Starch is highly sensitive to the action of iodine ; this reaction 
is consequently very delicate and characteristic. Excess oi chlo- 
rine must be avoided, or colourless chloride of iodine will be pro- 
duced. Nitrous acid, or a nitrite acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
may be used instead of chlorine. The reaction is not observed in 
hot liquids. 

Third Analytical Reaction. — ^To a neutral aqueous solution of 
an iodide add a solution containing one part of sulphate of copper 
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to two parts of green sulphate of iron ; a dirty- white precipitate 
of cuprous iodide (Cu^Ij) falls. 

2KI -f 2Cu80, + 2FeS0, = CuJ, + K,80, + Fe.SSO,. 

Chlorides and bromides are not affected in this way ; the reac- 
tion is useful, therefore, in removing iodine from a solution in 
which bromides have to be sought. The total removal of iodine 
by this process is insured by supplementing the addition of the 
cupric and ferric sulphates by a few drops of ammonia, any acid 
which might be keeping cuprous iodide in solution being thereby 
neutralized, ferric or ferrous oxide, precipitated at the same time, 
not affecting the reaction. Chloride of tiie rare metal palladiuni 
performs a similar useM office in removing iodine^ but not bro- 
mine or chlorine, from solutions. 

Fourth Analytical Beaction, — Iodides have been shown to, be 
usefol in testing for mercuric salts (see the Mercury reactions, 
page 117) ; a mercuric salt (corrosive sublimate, for example) 
may, therefore, be used in testing for iodides, a scarlet precipitate 
of mercurie ipdide (Hgl,) being produced. 

This reaction may be employed where large quantities of an 
iodide are present ; but its usefulness in analysis is much impaired 
by the fact that the precipitate is soluble in excess of the dissolved 
iodide, or in excess of the mercuric reagent. Its colour and in- 
solubility in water distinguish it from mercuric chloride, bromide, 
and cyanide, which are white soluble salts. 

Fifth Analytical Beaction. — Iodides have also (see the Lead 
reactions, page 124) been shown to be useful in testing for lead 
salts ; similarly a lead salt (acetate, for example) may be used in 
testing for iodides, a yellow precipitate of iodide of lead (Pbl^), 
soluble in hot water and crystallizing in yellow scales on cooling, 
being produced. 

Chloride, bromide, and cyanide of lead are white ; hence the 
above reaction may be occasionally useful in distinguishing iodine 
from the allied radicals. But iodide of lead is slightly soluble in 
cold water ; hence small quantities of iodine cannot be detected 
by this reaction. 
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HTDBOCTANIG ACID. 
Formula HNC or HCy. Molecular weight 27. 

The acidulous radical of hydrocyanic acid and other cyanides 
is a compound body, cyanogen (Cy). It is so named from Kvavoss 
JcuanoSy blue, and yewaut, g^nnao, I generate, in allusion to its 
prominent chemical character of forming, with iron, the different 
varieties of Prussian blue. It was from Prussian blue that 
Scheele in 1782 first obtained what we now, from our knowledge 
of its composition, term hydrocyanic acid, but which he called 
Prussic acid. Cyanogen was isolated by Gay-Lussac in 1814, 
and was the first compound radical distinctly proved to exist. 

Cyanogen does not occur in nature, and is only formed from 
its elements under certain circumstances. It is found in small 
quantities among the gases of iron-furnaces, and is produced to 
a slight extent in distilling coals for gas. It is obtained abun- 
dantly by strongly heating animal refuse containing nitrogen, 
such as the scrapings of horns, hoofs, hides, &c., with carbonate 
of potassium and waste iron. The cyanogen thus produced 
unites with the potassium and iron to form what is known as 
the yellow prussiate of potash (Potassoe Prussias Flava, B. P.), 
or ferrocyanide of potassium (K' Fe"Cy'g). From this salt all 
other cyanides are directly or indirectly prepared. Cyanide of 
potassium (KCy), which is the most common, is procured by 
fusing ferrocyanide of potassium with carbonate of potassium in 
a crucible ; carbonic acid gas (COj,) is evolved, iron (Fe) is set 
free, and cyanate of potassium (KCyO), a body that will be sub- 
sequently noticed, is formed at the same time : — 

K,FeCy, + K^CO, = 6KCy + KCyO + Fe + CO,. 

Cyanogen, like chlorine, bromine, and iodine, is univalent (Cy'). 
It may be isolated by simply heating mercuric cyanide (HgCy,) 
or cyanide of silver (AgCy). It is a colourless gas, burning, 
when ignited, with a beautiful peach-blossom-coloured fiame. 

Ebactions. 
Synthetical Reaction, — ^Dissolve two or three grains of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium in water in a test-tube, add a few drops of 
sulphuric acid and boil the mixture, conveying the evolved gas 
by a bent glass tube (adapted to the test-tube by a cork) into 
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another test-tube containing a little water; the prodnct is a 
dilate solution of hydrocyanic acid. Made in larger quantities 
and of a certain definite strength (2 per cent.), this solution is 
the Acidum Hydrocyanicmn DUutum^ B. P. The process is also 
that of the Pharmacopoeia. 

2K,FeCy, + 6H,S0, = Fe'X^FeCy, + 6KHS0, + 6HCy. 

The residue of this reaction is acid sulphate of potassium 
(KHSO^)y which remains in solution, and ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium and iron (Fe"KjreCy,), an insoluble powder sometimes 
termed Everitt's yellow salt, from the name of the chemist who 
first made out the nature of the reaction. The latter compound 
becomes bluish green during the reaction, owing to absorption of 
oxygen. Pure anhydrous hydrocyanic acid is a colourless, highly 
volatile, intensely poisonous liquid, solidifying when cooled to a 
low temperature. It may be made by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen over mercuric cyanide. 

A few drops of diluted hydrocyanic acid so placed that its 
vapour may be inhaled, forms the Vapor Addi ffydrocyanici, 
B. P., or Inhalation of Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Anahftical Beaetions. 

First Analytical Beaetion, — To a few drops of the hydrocyanic 
acid solution produced in the above reaction, or to any solution 
of a cyanide, add solution of nitrate of silver ; a white precipitate 
of cyanide of silver (AgCy) falls. Add nitric acid to the liquid ; 
the precipitate does not dissolve : add ammonia ; it is insoluble, 
or only sparingly soluble. 

Cyanogen in an insoluble cyanide, such as cyanide of silver 
itself, is readily recognized on heating the substance in a short 
piece of glass tubing closed at one end like a test-tube and 
drawn out at the other end, so as to have but a small opening; 
on applying a flame, the escaping cyanogen ignites and bums 
with a characteristic peach-blossom-tint. 

Second Analytical Eeaction, — To solution of hydrocyanic acid, 
or a soluble cyanide, add a few drops of solution of a ferrous 
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salt and a drop or two of solution of a ferric salt ; to the mix- 
ture add potash or soda, and then hydrochloric acid ; a precipitate 
of Pmssian bhie remains. The decompositions may be traced in 
the following equations : — 

HCy + KaO = KCy + H^^O 
2KCy + reSO, = reCy, + K,SO, 
4KCy + FeCy^ = K^FeCy. or K/cy 
SK^Fcy + 2¥ef[^ « 12KC1 + Fe/cy, 

The test depends on the conversion of the cyanogen into ferro- 
cyanogen by the iron of a ferrous salt^ and the combination of 
the ferrocyanogen, so produced, with tiie iron of a ferric salt. 
Hence a mixture of green sulphate of iron, solution of perchlo- 
ride of iron, and either magnesia or carbonate of sodium, is the 
recognized antidote in cases of poisoning by hydrocyanic acid or 
cyanide of potassium. From the rapidity of tibe action of these 
poisons, however, there is seldom time to prepare an antidote. 
.Emetics, the stomach-pump, the application of a stream of cold 
water to the spine, and the above antidote^ form the usual treat- 
ment. 

Third Anahjtieal Redction. — To solution of any alkaline cya- 
nide, or to hydrocyanic acid and ammonia, add common yellow 
scdphydrate of ammonium, and evaporate the liquid nearly or 
quite to dryness in a small dish, occasionally adding ammonia 
till the excess of sulphydrate of ammonium is decomposed; 
acidify the liquid with hydrodiloric acid, and then add a drop of 
solution of a ferric salt ; a blood-red solution of sulphocyanate of 
iron will be formed. 

This 18 a very delicate reaction. The free sulphur in the 
yellow sulphide of ammonium unites wiHi the alkaline cyanide 
and forms sulphocyanate (2AmCy-hS2=2AmCy8), the ammonia 
combines with excess of free sulphur and forms, among other 
salts, sulphydrate of ammonium, the whole of which is removed 
by the ebuUition. If the liquid has not been evaporated far 
enough, sulphydrate of ammonium may still be present, and give 
black sulphide of iron on the addition of the ferric salt. 
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NITSIC ACID. 

Formula HNO,. Holecnlar weight 63. 

The group of elements represented hy the formula NO3 is that 
characteristic of nitric acid and all other nitrates ; hence it is ex- 
pedient to regard these elements as forming an acidulous radical, 
which may he termed the nitric rcuiieal. Like the hypothetical 
hasylous radical ammonium (NHJ, this supposed acidulous 
radical (NO,) has not heen isolated. Possihly it is liherated 
when chlorine is hrought into contact with nitrate of silver ; hut 
if so, its decomposition into white crystalline nitric anhydride 
(NjOj) and oxygen (0) is too rapid to admit of its identification. 
The nitrogen and oxygen of the air comhine and ultimately 
form nitric acid whenever a current of electricity (as in the 
occurrence of lightning) passes ; hence nitrates are commonly 
met with in waters, soils, and the juices of plants. Nitric add 
* and other nitrates are ohtained from nitrates of potassium and 
sodium, and these from the surface soil of tropical countries. 
Nitrate of potassium or prismatic nitre (from tiie form of its 
crystals) is chiefly produced in India. The natives simply scrape 
the surface of waste groimds, mud heaps, hanks, and other spots 
where a slight incrustation indicates the presence of appreciahle 
quantities of nitre, mix the scrapings with wood-ashes (carbo- 
nate of potassium to decompose the nitrate of calcium always 
present), digest the mixture in water, and evaporate the liquor. 
The impure product is purified by careful recrystallizations. 
Besides its use in medicine, it is employed in very large quantities 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. Nitrate of sodium occurs in 
more distinct incrustations on the surface of the ground in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chili, more especially in the district of Atacama ; it 
is distinguished as Chili saltpetre or (from the form of its cry- 
stals) cubic nitre, and is chiefly used as a manure and as a source 
of nitric acid, its tendency to absorb moisture unfitting it for use 
in gunpowder. In many parts of Europe nitrate of potassium is 
made artificially by exposing heaps of animal manure, refuse^ 
ashes, and soil to the action of the air and the heat of the sun : 
in the course of a year or two the nitrogen of the animal matter 
becomes oxidized to nitrates, and the latter are removed by 
washing. The word nitre is the English equivalent of the Greek 
vtTpov {nitron\ a name applied to certain natural deposits of 
natron (carbonate of sodium), for which nitrate of potassium 
seems at first to have been mistaken. Saltpetre is siinply sal 
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petrai, salt of the rock, in aUusion to the natural origin of nitrate 
of potassium. Sal prunella (from sal, a salt, and pruna, a live 
eoal) is nitrate of potassium melted over a fire and cast into cakes 
or bullets. 

The nitric radical is univalent (NOg'). 

Memorandum, — It is here necessary again to caution the 
reader against regarding salts as invariably possessing a known 
constitution, or supposing that they always possess two or 
more sides, or contain definite radicals. The erroneous concep- 
tion which, of all others, is most likely to be imperceptibly 
formed is that of considering salts as binary bodies. Eor, first, 
the names of salts are necessarily binary. A student hears the 
names " sulphate of iron," " sulphate of copper," and simulta- 
neously receives the impression that each salt has two sides, 
copper or iron occupying one and something indicated by the 
words "sidphate of" the other. The words "vitriol," green or 
blue, " nitre," &c. would perhaps implant unitary ideas in his 
mind ; but it is simply impossible to give such names to all salts 
as will convey the impression that each salt is a whole, and 
therefore unitary. The name "sulphate of potash" produces 
binary impressions ; and the less incorrect name, " sulphate of 
potassium," is in this respect no better. 

Secondly, it is impracticable to study salts as a whole. 
Teachers are unanimous in the opinion that students should 
first master the reactions characteristic of the metals in salts, and 
then the residues which, with those metals, make up the salts, or 
vice versd. It is not only impracticable, but impossible, to study 
salts as a whole ; binary ideas concerning them are, therefore, 
almost inevitably imbibed. We come to regard a salt as a body 
which splits up in one direction only, look upon nitre, for instance, 
and all other nitrates, as containing NO, and a metal ; whereas 
KNO3 may be split up into KNO^ and ; or into K^O, N^, and 
Og ; or may contain Kfi and NjOj. Under these circumstances 
perhaps the best plan is to make a virtue of a necessity, and re- 
gard salts as binary bodies containing a basylous and an acidulous 
radical, but not to give the acidulous radical any very definite 
name unless it has been isolated or is well known to exist. 
Thus in nitre let the group of elements which, with potassium, 
makes up the whole salt be termed the nitric radical. Similarly 
let the acidulous residues of other salts of metals be termed 
respectively chloric, boracic,' acetic, sulphurous, sulphuric, car- 
bonic, oxaHc, tartaric, phosphoric, citric, &c. radicals. In short, 
let these compound radicals be regarded as groupings common to 
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many salts, and which may usually be transferred without any 
apparent breaking or splitting; at the same time we must be 
prepared to find that occasionally a salt splits np in other 
directions. Whenever there is good reason to believe that the 
acidulous grouping is not itself a radical, but only contains a 
radical, the attention of the student will be drawn to the 
matter. In this way perhaps erroneous impressions will gain 
least hold on the mind, and a way be left open for the easy 
entrance of new truths, should the real constitution of salts be 
discovered. 

EsAcnoifs. 

Synthetical Beaction. — ^To a fragment of nitrate of potassium 
in a test-tube add a drop or two of sulphuric add, and warm ; 
nitric add (HNO3) is evolved in vapour. The fumes may be 
condensed by a bent tube fitted to the test-tube, not by a cork as 
for hydrochloric acid, because the nitric vapours would strongly 
act on it, but by plaster of Paris, a paste of which sets hard in a 
few minutes, and is unafiected by the acid. 

On the somewhat larger scale of the Pharmacopoeia, nitric add 
may be prepared by heating, in a stoppered or plain retort, a 
mixture of equal weights of nitrate of potassium and sulphuric 
add ; the acid distils over, and acid sulphate of potassium re- 
mains behind : — 

KNO^ -h H,80, = HNO, + KHSO, 

Nitrate of Bolphoric Nitrio Aeid 8ali>hate 

potaflsiom. aeid. add. ofpotaanmn. 

Half the quantity of sulphuric acid may be taken ; but in that 
case neutral sulphate of potasdum (E^SO^) is produced, which, 
from its hard, slightly soluble character, is removed with diffi- 
culty from the retort. On the large scale the less proportion 
is used ; but instead of retorts iron cylind^s are employed, frt>m 
which the residual salt is removed by chisels. Moreover the 
cheaper sodium salt is the nitrate from which manufacturers 
usually prepare nitric acid. 

Pure nitric acid (HNO,) is a cdiourless liquid, somewhat diffi- 
cult of preparation ; its specific gravity is 1-52. The strongest 
acid met with in commerce has a sp. gr. of 1*5, and contains 93 
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per cent, of real nitric acid (HNO^^) ; it fumes disagreeably, is 
unstable, and, except as an escharotic, is seldom used. GPhe 
British Pharmacopoeia contains two acids; — Acidum Nitricumy 
prepared as above, of sp. gr. 1'42, and containing 70 per cent, 
of real acid (HNO3) ; and another, Acidum Nitricum IHltUium, 
sp. gr. I'lOl, contaaning 17^ per cent. Either of the stronger 
liquids, although containing water, is usually simply termed 
*' nitric acid.'* 

Three fluid-ounces of nitric acid (B. P.), four of hydrodiloric 
acid (B. P.), and twenty-five of water, form the Acidum Nitro- 
Tif^droehhricum Dilwtum of the British Pharmacopoeia. The acids 
must be mixed some time before dilution to ensure mutual de- 
composition and full development of the chief active product, 
chlorine : — 



2HNr03 + 6Ha « 


N.OA + 


4Hp 


+ ci. 


Nitric add. Hydroohlorio 

acid. 


Chloronitrio 
gaa. 


Water. 


Chlorine. 



In the later stages of the reaction, the decomposition expressed in 
the following equation also probably occurs : — 

HNO3 4- 3HC1 = NOCl -f 2Efi 4- Cla 

STitoicacid. Hydrochloric Chloronitrout Water. Chlorine. 

acid. gafL 

Analytical Reactions* 

First Analyticetl Reaction, — ^To nitric acid or solution of any 
nitrate add sulphuric acid, and then copper turnings, and warm ; 
nitric oxide gas (N^OJ is evolved, which at once unites with the 
oxygen in the tube, giving red fumes of peroxide of nitrogen 

2HNO3 + 3H,S0, + Cu, = N,0, + 3CuS0, + 4H,0 ; 

^fi. + ^a = ^A- 

Performed on a larger scale, this reaction becomes of synthe- 
tical interest, being the process for the preparation of nitric oxide 
gas. 

Small amounts of a nitrate may be overlooked by this test, 
the colour of the red fumes not being very intense. 

Second Analytical Eeaetion, — ^To solution of a nitrate, even if 
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Veiy dilute, add three or four crystals of sulphate of iron, shak^ 
gently for a minute in order that some of the sulphate may be- 
come dissolved, and then pour eight or ten drops of strong sul- 
phuric add down the side of the test-tube, so that it may form 
a layer at the bottom of the vessel; a reddish-purple or black 
coloration will appear between the acid and the supernatant 
liquid. 

This is a very delicate test for the presence of nitrates. The 
black colour is due to a solution, or perhaps combination, of 
nitric oxide with a portion of the ferrous salt. The nitric oxide is 
liberated from the nitrate by the reducing action of the hydrc^en 
of the sulphuric acid, the sulphuric radical of which is absorbed 
by the ferrous sulphate, the latter salt becoming ferric sulphate. 

2HNO3 + 3H,S0, + ereSO, = 4H,0 + 3(Fe,3SOJ -h Sfi^. 

The process of oocidaUon is one frequently employed in expe- 
rimental chemistry ; and nitrates, from their richness in oxygen, 
but more especially because always at hand, are the oxidizers 
usually selected for the purpose. In the operation they generally 
split up in one way, namely into oxide of their basylous radical, 
nitric oxide gas, and available oxygen. Thus hydirogen nitrate 
(nitric acid) yields oxide of hydrogen (water) and the other 
bodies mentioned, as shown in the following equation : — 

4HNO3 « 2H,0 + 2N,0, + 30,. 

When nitrates, other than nitric acid, are used for the purpose 
of oxidation, a stronger acid, generally sulphuric, is commonly 
added in order that nitric acid may be formed; the hydrogen 
nitrate splitting up more readily than other nitrates. 

Third Analytical Reaction, — ^Direct the blowpipe-flame on to 
charcoal until a spot is red-hot ; now place on the spot a frag- 
ment of a nitrate ; deflagration ensues. 

This reaction does not distinguish nitrates from chlorates. It 
is insufficient for the recognition of very smaU quantities of 
either class of salts, especially when they are mixed with other 
substances. 
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The presence of the nitric radical in a solution having been 
proved by the- above reactions, its occurrence as the nitrate of a 
metal is demonstrated by the neutral, or nearly neutral, deport- 
ment of the liquid with test-paper and the detection of the 
metal — -its occurrence as nitric acid by the sourness of the liquid 
to the -taste, and the effervescence produced on the addition of a 
carbonate. In cases of poisoning by strong nitric acid, solution 
of carbonate of sodium (common washing soda), a mixture of 
magnesia and water, &c. may be administered as antidotes. 



CHLORIC ACID. 

Formula HCIO3. Molecular weight 84*5. 

The group of elements represented by the formula CIO, is that 
characteristic of chloric acid and all other chlorates ; hence it is 
expedient to regard it as being an acidulous radical, which may 
be termed the chloric radical. Like the nitric radical, it has not 
been isolated. Chloric anhydride also (Cl^Oj), unlike nitric 
anhydride, has not yet been obtained in the free condition. 

Oilorates are artificial salts. They are formed when chlorine 
and certain metallic hydrates come into contact, the mass being 
subsequently boiled with water, thus (M= metal) : — 

3C1, + 6MH0 = MCIO3 + 5MC1 + 3H,0. 

Mixed hydrates yield a chlorate of one metal and chloride of the 
other, a point of considerable importance in making the chlorate 
used in medicine (chlorate of potassium), as otherwise five-sixths 
of the potassium would be wasted as chloride ; whereas from a 
proper mixture of hydrate of potassium* and the inexpensive 
hydrate of calcium (slaked lime), the potassium aU comes out as 
chlorate, — chloride of calcium, a valueless salt, being the by- 
product : — 



601, 


+ 2KH0 


+ 


5CaH,0, 


=s 


2KCIO3 


+ 


SCaCl, 


+ 


6H,0 


Chlorine 


. Hydrate of 
potassiiua. 




Hydrate of 
oaloium. 




Chlorate of 
potassium. 




Chloride of 
caldxim. 




Water. 



This is the process of the Pharmacopoeia for Potassce Chloras, — 
carbonate of potassium and a little more lime, for the conversion 
of the carbonate into hydrate, being used instead of hydrate, 
previously made. 
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6C1, Hh K,CO, + 6CaH,0 = 2KCIO3 + CaCO, + 

ChWrine. Carbonate of Hydrate of Chlorate of . Oarbonate of 

potassium. oaldum. potaasium. oaliTinm, 

SCaCl, + 6H,0 

Chloride of Water, 

caloiuin. 

The salt can also be made from chloride of potassium. Chlorate 
of potassium is readily soluble in water, and is usually adminis- 
tered medicinally in aqueous solution, sometimes also in lozenges 
(Trochisci Potasaas Chhratis, B. P.). 

Chlorate of potassium, when heated, yields chloride of potas- 
sium and oxygen, and is the salt commonly employed in the 
preparation of the gas for experimental purposes. But if the 
action be arrested when one-third of the oxygen has escaped, 
the residual salt is found to contain perchlorate of potassium 
(KCIOJ :— 

2KC10^ = KCIO^ + KCl + 0,. 

Chloric acid (HCIO,) may be isolated, but is unstable, quickly 
decomposing into chlorine, oxygen, and perchloric acid; some 
other chlorate must therefore be used in studying the reactions 
of the chloric radical. Perchloric acid (HQO ) may be obtained 
by distilling perchlorate of potassium with sulphuric acid ; it is 
quite stable, and is occasionally administered in medicine. 
^^ The chloric radical is univalent (CIO,'). 

ESACTIONS. 

Jbirst Analytical Reaction, — ^To solution of a chlorate {eg. 
chlorate of potassium) add solution of nitrate of silver; no pre- 
cipitate falls, showiug that the chlorine must be performing 
different functions to those it possesses in chlorides. Evaporate 
the solution to dr3mess, and place the residue in a small dry test- 
tube ; or at once drop a fragment of a chlorate into a test-tube 
and heat strongly ; oxygen is evolved, and may be recognized by 
its power of reinflaming an incandescent match inserted in the 
tube. Boil the residue with water, and again add solution of 
nitrate of silver ; a white precipitate falls, having all ihe cha- 
racters of chloride of silver, as described under hydrochloric add. 
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This is a trustworthy test, and, omitting the recognition of the 
oxygen, may be applied in the detectian of small quantities of 
chlorates. 

Second Analytical Eecustion. — ^To a fragment of a chlorate add 
two or three drops of strong sulphuric acid ; an es^losive gas 
(CI3OJ is evolved, having a peculiar odour somewhat like chlo- 
rine, but deeper in colour than that element. 

3KCIO3 4- H,80, = C1,0, + KCIO, + K,SO, + H,0. 

Warm the upper part of the test-tube to 150° F. or 200° F., or 
introduce a hot wire ; a sharp explosion ensues, due to decompo^ 
sition of the gas, peroxide of chlorine, into its elements. 

Third Analytical Reaction, — ^Heat a small fragment of a chlo- 
rate with hydrochloric acid; a yellowish-green explosive gas, 
termed emhlorine, is evolved. Its colour is deeper than that of 
chlorine, hence the name (from ev, eie, well, and yXutpbsy chloros, 
green). In odour it resembles chlorine, and is probably a mix- 
ture of that element with one of the oxides of chlorine. 

Fourth Analytical Reaction, — Direct the blowpipe-flame on to 
charcoal until a spot is red-hot, and then place on the spot a 
fragment of a dilorate ; deflagration ensues as with nitrates. 

BOBACIC ACID. 

Formula HBO^. Molecular weight 44. 

Boradc acid exists in the jets of steam (fumeroUes or sufftoni) 
that issue from the earth in some districts of Tuscany. It col- 
lects in the water of the lagoni (lagoons or little lakes) formed at 
the orifice of the steam-channel. Neutralized by carbonate of 
sodium it gives common borax (2NaB0j,, B3O3, lOH^O), a salt 
somewhat similar in constitution to the red chromate of potas- 
sium and other similar abnormal salts. Borax is also found 
native, particularly in Thibet. Fused borax readily dissolves 
metallic oxides, as will have been already noticed in testing 
for oobalt, &c. Hence, besides its use in medicine {Borax; 
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Md Boracis, B. P., and Olycerinum Boracis, B. P.), it is em- 
ployed as a flux in refining and other metallurgic and ceramic 
operations. • 

The boracic radical is nnivalent (BO,') ; it has not been isolated. 
The element boron^ like carbon, occurs in the amorphous, gra- 
phitoidal, and crystalline condition. It is a triyalent element 
(B'"), yielding definite salts, such as the chloride (BCI3) &c. Its 
atomic weight is 11. 

Eeactions. 

Synthetical Beaction, — ^To a hot solution of a crystal of borax 
add a few drops of sulphuric acid and set the tube aside ; on 
cooling, crystalline scales of boracic acid (HBOj,, H^O) are de- 
posited. 

When fused, these crystals lose water and yield boracic anhy- 
dride (B.O,). 

Analytical Beactions. 

First Analytical Beaction, — ^Dip a piece of turmeric paper (paper 
soaked in tincture of turmeric tubers and dried) into a solution of 
boracic acid ; it is coloured brown-red, as by alkalies. 

The usual way of applying this test is as follows : — ^Add to the 
borate a few drops of hydrochloric add, immerse half of a slip 
of turmeric paper in the liquid, then remove the hydrochloric 
acid by drying the paper over a flame. Concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and ferric chloride produce a somewhat similar effect. 

Second Analytical Beaction, — ^To a fragment of a borate (borax, 
for example) in a small dish or watch-glass add a drop of sul- 
phuric acid and then a little alcohol, warm the mixture and set 
light to the spirit ; the resulting flame will be tinged of a greenish 
colour at its edges by the volatilized boracic acid. 

The liquid should be well stirred while burning. Salts of 
copper and some metallic chlorides produce a somewhat similar 
colour. 

Other Analytical Beaetions. — In solutions of normal borates 
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(NiaBOjy &c,) barium salts give a white precipitate of barium 
borate (Ba2B0,) soluble iu acids and alkaline salts. Nitrate of 
silver gives borate of silver (AgBOg), soluble in nitric acid and in 
ammonia. Chloride of calcium, if the solution is not too dilute, 
gives white borate of calcium. 



ACETIC ACID. 

Formula HC^HjO^, or HA, Molecular weight 60. 

Acetic acid is said to occur naturally in certain plant-juices 
and animal fluids in minute proportions, but otherwise is an 
artificial product. Much is furnished by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood, hence the term pyroligneous acid for the crude 
product, a hybrid word from Trvp, pur, fire, and lignum, wood. 
In Germany and France lai^e quantities are made by the spon« 
taneous oxidation of the alcohol in inferior wines, hence the 
white" and red-wine vinegar (vinegar, from the French vin, wine, 
and atgre, sour). In England also the domestic form of acetic 
acid (vinegar) has a similar origin : infusion of malt is fermented ; 
and the resulting oxidation of its sugar, instead of being arrested 
when the product is an alcoholic liquid, a sort of beer, is allowed 
to go on to the next stage, acetic acid ; it usually contains from 
3 to 6 per cent, of acetic acid (HC^HgOj^). The officinal vinegar 
{Acetum, B. P.) contains nearly 6| (5'4) per cent. The so-called 
vinegar of Cantharides (Acetum Cantharidis, B. P.) is a solution 
of the active principle of cantharides in very strong acetic acid, 
not in vinegar. The vinegar of squills (Acetum Scillce, B. P.) is 
also a solution of the active principle of squills in diluted acetic 
acid, not in true vinegar. In the Pharmacopoeia, vinegar, ex- 
cept its use for its own sake, is only employed in the preparation 
of Emjplastrum Cerati ISaponis, 

The group of elements represented by the formula CJIfi^ is 
that characteristic of acetic acid and other acetates, and may, for 
convenience of study, be assumed to be an acidulous tmivalent 
radical. It has not been isolated, unless indeed a compound of 
similar compodtion, resulting from the action of peroxide of 
barium on acetic anhydride, is the radical in question. 

CjHgOj, the characteristic grouping in acetates, is frequently 
considered to contain, rather than to be, a radical — ^the radical 
C2H3O, termed acetyl. Acetates may be made to yield a body 
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having the eompoBiti<m C^HgOCl, whieh is regarded as cUoriife 
of acetyl ; from this may be obtained acetic anhydride (C^H^Q^, 
which by absorbing water becomes acetic acid. 

Chloride of Aoetio "Acetic acid. ITetallic 

acetyl. anhydride. acetates. 

The relation of acetic acid to alcohol will be evident from the 
following equation representing the formation of the acid : — 

Cflfi + 0, = C,HA + H,0 

AlcohoL Aoetio add. 



BEAcnoirs. 

SytWhetuxd Beaetion. — ^To a few grains of acetate of aodinm in 
a test-tube add a little water and some solphiiric acid, aad heat 
the miztnre; acetic acid is evolyed, and may be condensed by a 
bent tube adapted to the test-tabe by a cork in the usual way^ 

This is the process by which acetate of sodium or <»fllfinini 
(the neutralized products of the distillation of wood) are made to 
yield acetic acid on the lai^e scale. As with nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids, the loose term ** acetic acid ^ is that usually applied 
to aqueous solutions of acetic acid. The Addum Aceticum^B. P., 
contains nearly 33 per cent, of real acid — ^that is, of HC^EjO* ; for 
it contains only 28 per cent, of acetic anhydride (G^!U,OJ« 
Acidwm Aceticum Dilutum, B. P., contains about 4| per cent, of 
HCjHjOj. Glacial acetic acid (HCjHgOj) contains no water. It 
Bolidifies to a crystalline mass at temperatures below 63° P., hence 
iihe appellation glacial (from glacieSf ice). Good commercial 
glacial acetic acid (Acidum Aceticum GlaciaUy B..P.) does nol; 
contain more than 1 per cent, of water ; it sQlidi£^ at 34°, amd 
again liquefies at 48°. 

The following equation is expressive of the aboTe reactnm : — 



21T8C,H,0, 


+ H.SO, = 


: 2RC,a,0^ 


+ ITa^aO, 


Acetate of 
sodium. 


Snlphtiric 
add- 


Aoetio add. 


Snlvhateof 
aiHSaau 



or, assuming the existence of acetyl (0,^0) in acetic siai, asA 
& corresponding radical sulphuryl (SO J in ^ul^^boxie. acid, .' 
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6ty thirdly, on the assumption that, salts oontam the oxide of a 
liasylousr ladical united with tiie anhydride of an acid, the old 
-view under which such names as acetate of soda were formed, 

Ka,0,C,H,03 + H,0,S03 = Na,0,S03 + H;,0,C,H303. 

Which, of these three equations, or, more broadly, which of 
the three views of the constitution of salts illustrated by the 
equations, is correct, it is impossible to say. Whether it is 
C2H3O2, C2H3O, or C4Hg03 which migrates from one acetic com- 
pound, to another, whether it is SO^, 80^, SO3 which migra^^s* 
^om one sulphuric compound to another, and so on with other 
acidulous groupings, cannot at present be detennined. There 
are strong objections to each view, and -probably neither is right. 
Either the given radicals cannot be isolated; or application of 
the forces ' of heat, light, and electricity do not confirm views 
arrived at by the results of operations with the chemical force ; 
or a salt comes to be regarded as having^ so large a number of 
constituent parts tiiat the view, however tajue, breaks down in 
practice fix>m the sheer inability of the mind to grasp the com- 
plicated analogies involved. 

Yet for the purposes of description, study, and conversation 
some system must be adopted. Let the first, then, be gener^y 
taken, over-reliance on it being checked by general instead of 
special names for the hypothetical radicals, and other systems be 
used in certain cases. (See also p* 185.) 

Acetic acid often contains sulphurous acid. The method, by 
which this impurity is detected wiU be described hereafter. 



Analytical Meactions, 

First Analytical Reaction, — To an acetate add sulphuric acid 
and heat the mixture; acetic acid, recognized by its odour, is 
evolved. 

Iodine, sidphurous acid, and other substances of powerful odour 
maf^ that of acetic add ; they must be removed, therefore, usuaQy 
by precipitation or oxidation, before aj^yin^liiis test. 

It will: be noticed, that this reaction: ia' identical with the pre- 

k2 
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yious one ; it has synthetical or analytical interest, according to 
the object and method of its performance. 

Second Analyticdl Reaction, — ^Repeat the above action^ a few 
drops of spirit of wine being added to the mixture hefore apply- 
ing heat; acetic ether (acetate of ethyl, C^HjC^HjOJ, also of 
characteristic odonr, is eyolved. 

The basylous radical ethyl (CJS.^ will be referred to subse- 
quently. 

Third Analytical Reaction, — ^Heat a fragment of a dry acetate 
in a test-tube, and again notice the odour of the gaseous products 
of the decomposition ; among them is acetone (CgH^O), the smell 
of which is characteristic. Carbonate of the metal remains in 
the test-tube. 

Fourth Analytical Reaction, — ^To a solution of an acetate, made 
neutral by the addition of acid or alkali, as the case may be, add 
a few drops of neutral solution of perchloride of iron ; a deep- 
red liquid^ results, owing to the formation of ferric acetate 
(Fe,6C,HA). 

Note. — ^The student will notice that the formation of charac- 
teristic precipitates, the usual method of removing radicals from 
solution for recognition, is not carried out in the qualitative 
analysis of acetates. This is because all acetates are soluble. 
Acetate of silver ( AgCjjHgO,) and mercurous acetate (B^g^2C^lIfi^) 
are only sparingly soluble in cold water, but the fact can seldom 
be utilized in analysis. Hence peculiarities of colour and odour, 
the next best characters on which to rely, are adopted as means 
by which acetates may be detected. Acetates, like other organic 
compounds, char when heated to a high temperature. 

HTDBOSULFEUEIC ACID. 
Formula H^S. Molecular weight 34. 

The acidulous radical of hydromlphuric acid, srdphydric add, 
or sulphuretted hydrogen and other sulphides, is the element sul- 
phur (B). It occurs in nature in combination with metals, as 
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already stated in describing the ores of some of the metals, and 
also in the free state. Most of the sulphur used in medicine is 
imported from Sicily, where it occurs chiefly associated with blue 
day. It is purified by fusion, sublimation, or distillation. Melted 
and poured into moulds, it constitutes a crystalline mass termed 
roll sulphur. If distilled and the vapour carried into large cham- 
bers, so that it may be rapidly condensed, the crystals are so 
minute as to give the sulphur a pulverulent character ; this is 
sublimed sulphur {Sulphur Suhlimatum, B. P.), or flowers of sul- 
phur. The third common form, milk of sulphur, will be noticed 
subsequently. Sulphur also occurs in nature in combination as 
a constituent of animal and vegetable tissues, as sulphurous acid 
gas (SOj) in volcanic vapours, and as sulphuretted hydrogen in 
some waters, as those of Harrogate. 

,. Sulphur (S") being the first acidulous radical of bivalent acti- 
vity met with up to the present time, it is desirable to here 
draw attention to a new class of salts to which such a radical 
may obviously give rise. These are acid salts, which are inter- 
mediate between normal salts and acids. Univalent radicals with 
an atom of hydrogen give an acid, and with an atom of other 
basylous radicals an ordinary or normal salt. But bivalent radi- 
ijals, from the fact that they give with, two atoms of hydrogen an 
acid, and with two atoms of univalent metals, &c* a normal salt, 
may obviously give intermediate bodies containing one atom of 
hydrogen and one atom of metal > these are appropriately termed 
acid salts : they are neither normal acids nor normal salts, but 
salt acids, or rather acid salts. Whether or not these salts give 
an acid reaction with blue litmus paper depends on the strength 
of the respective radicals. Usually they do redden the test-paper, 
but sometimes not ; thus the acid sulphide or sulphydrate of 
potassium (KHS), of sodium (NaHS), or ammonium (AmHS) 
has alkaline properties *. 

Keactions. 
First SyrUhetical Beaction, — The preparation of sulphuretted 

* Some chemists regard these sulphydrates as compounds of basylous 
radicals with HS, a tmiyalent grouping termed hydrosulphyl (persulphido 
of hydrogen), just as hydrates are similarly viewed as compounds of the 
univalent radical hydroxyl (HO) (peroxide of hydrogen), — HjS becoming 
HHS or HHs (hydrosulphylide of hydrogen), and H^O becoming HHO or 
HHo (hydroxylide of hydrogen). 
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hydrogeiL. This opeiatiosi was described on page 47, and pro^ 
bably has been performed by the etudent many times. 

Second Synthetical Beaction, — ^Prepare l&e yariety of the radictd 
of sulphides known as Frscipitaled Sulphur (^u^pAtir JVoen^i- 
latum, B. P.) by boiling a few grains of flowens of snlphnr with 
an equal bulk of slaked lime and some water in a test-tube, 
filteriiyg;, and adding to a portion of the ^trate dUate liydro- 
chloric acid; flnilphnr is precipitated, and may be collected- on a 
filter, washed, and dried. 

This is the process of the Pharmacopoeia. Polysulphide of 
calcium and hyposulphite of calcium are tbrmed : — 

3CaH,0^ + 6S, == 2CaS, + CaS.O, + 3H,0 

Hydrate of Snlplmr. Polyaolphide Hyposulphite Water, 

oalohim. of calcium. oxcalciiim. 

On adding the aoid both salts are decomposed and sulphur sepa- 
rates.: — 

2CaS, + CaS.O, + 6HC1 = 3CaCl, + 8H,0 + 6S^ 

Polysulphide Hypoflolphite Hydrochlorlo Chloride of Water. Sulphma. 

ofoaloiam. ofoalouun. add. oalcinm. 

Polysulphide of calcium alone would yield sulphuretted hydro- 
gen as well as sulphur on the addition of acid. Hyposulphite of 
calcium alone would yield sulphurous add gas as well as sulphur. 
If these gases are formed in the above operation, they at once re- 
act and give sulphur and water : — 

4H,8 + 2B0, « 3B, + 4H,0. 

To another portion of the filtrate add sulphuric acid ; th.e pre- 
cipitate is in this case largely contaminated with sulphate of 
calcium : — 

2Cafi, + CaS.O, + 3H,S0, = 3CaS0, + 3B:,0 + 6B, 

Polystdphide HjrposTilphite Sulphuric Sulphate of Water. Sulphur. 

ofoalduiQ. oioaldum. add. calduin. 

Place a little of each of these moist specimens of porecipitated 
sulphur with a drop of the supernatant liquid on a strip of glass, 
cover each spot with a piece of thin glass, and ezamine the pre- 
cipitates under the microscope ; the pure sidphur will be found 
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to conflaafc of sniBitte gradns or gbbnles, tbe impare to oaJxtm 
Comparatively lai^e tabulso: crystals (siilphate of calcium). 

By far time larger propbrtisEL of pz<ecipitated md^ur met Midi 
jaLwaamexoe is still (1867) adulterated wilii snlj^te of calcium, 
moBt flpecimeiiB oontazning less than half their it^ight of sulphur. 
Moreover this &aud has been so pendsteatly practised that many 
persons have become su!ffieietitly accustomed to the satiny appear- 
«nee <^ the impare article to regard the pure article -with fras* 
pkioa, sometimes refusiag to purchase it. 

To ascertain the amount of sulphate of calcium in an impure 
specimen of precipitated sulphur^ place a weighed quantity in a 
tared emcible and heat till no more vapours are evolved. Dfhe 
weight of the residue, with one-fourth therec^ added, is tha 
amount of crystalline sulphate of calcium (CaSO^, 211 fi) present 
in the origintd quantity of impure sulphur. 

AnaJytictd JReaetions, 

To a sulphide add a few drops of hydrochloric acid ; sulphu- 
retted hydrogen will probably be evolved, well known by its 
odour. If the sulpMde is not acted upon by the acid, or if free 
sulphur be xmder examination, mix a minute portion with a &ag- 
znent of solid eaiostic potash or soda, and fuse on a silver coin or 
spoon. "When odd place a drop of dilute hydrochloric acid on 
the spot, sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved, and a black stain, due 
to sulphide of silver (Ag^S) left on the coin. 

Otiier sulphur reactions may be adopted as tests, but the above 
are sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

SULPHIJBOXJS ACID. 

Formula H^SOg. Formula of sulphurous acid gas or sulphurous 
anhydride, commonly termed sulphurous aeid, SO^^; 

"When sulphur is burnt in the air it combines with oxygen and 
forms sulphurous acid gas (SOg), more correctly termed sulphu- 
rous anhydride, or commonly, but erroneously, sulphurous acid. 
If tins gas becomes moist or is passed into water, heat is evolved 
fmd true sulphurous acid (H^SOg) formed. The latter body may 
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be obtained in crystals ; but it is very unstable^ and hence the 
properties of the sulphurous radical must be studied under the 
form of some other sulphite ; sulphite of calcium (CaSO,), or sul-* 
phite of sodium (Naj^SO,), may be used for the purpose. 

The radical of the sulphites is bivalent (^0^"), and hence forms 
acid sulphites, such as acid sulphite of potassium (EHSO,) and 
normal sulphites, such as sulphite of sodium (I^a^SOg), 
. The sulphites are so named ^m the usual rule, that salts 
corresponding with acids whose names end in ous have a name 
ending in ite. They are generally made by passing sulphurous 
acid gas over moist oxides or carbonates^ 

/Synthetical Eeaction. — ^To a few drops of sulphuric acid, in a 
test-tube, add a piece of charcoal and apply heat; sulphurous 
acid gas is evolved, and may be conveyed by a bent tube into a 
small quantity of cold water in another test-tube. The product 
is the Acidum Suljphurosumy B. P. It contains, if saturated, 
nearly 12 (11-79) per cent, of sulphurous acid (H^SO,), or about 
9 (9*2) per cent, of the gas (SO^, The process is also that 
described in the Pharmacopoeia, except that the gas is purified 
by passing through a small wash-bottle before final collection. 

If in this process the water were replaced by solutions of me-* 
tallic oxides or carbonates, sulphites of the various metals would 
be formed. 



4H,S0, + C, « 2C0, + 4Bl,0 + 4S0 

Salphurio Carbon Carbonic Water. Snlpharons 

acid. (charcoal). addgaa. aodgas. 

so, + H,0 = H,SO, 

Snl^hurons Water. Sulphnrona 

acidf^^ add. 

Analytical Reactions, 

First Analytical Reaction, — To a sulphite add* a drop or two 
of dilute hydrochloric acid ; sulphurous acid gas escapes, known 
by its odinir. 

This odour is the same as that evolved on burning lucifer 
matches that have been tipped with sulphur* It is due, pro- 
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bably not to the gas (SO^)/ but to sulphurous acid (H2SO3) 
formed by the union of sulphurous acid gas with either the 
moisture of the air or that on the surface of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — To, a sulphite add a little water, 
a fragment or two of zinc, and then hydrochloric acid ; sulphu- 
retted hydrogen will be evolved, known by its odour or by its 
action on a piece of paper placed like a cap on the mouth of the 
test-tube, and moistened with a drop of solution of acetate of 
lead, black sulphide of lead being formed. Sulphurous acid may 
be detected in acetic add by this test. 

H^SO, -f H, = H^S + 3H,0. 

Other Analytical Reactions. 

To solutions of neutral sulphites add nitrate or chloride of 
barium, chloride of calcium, or nitrate of silver; in each case 
white sulphites of the various metals are precipitated. The 
barium sulphite is soluble in weak hydrochloric acid ; but if a 
drop or two of chlorine-water is first added, barium sulphate is 
formed, which is insoluble in acids. The other precipitates are 
also soluble in acids. The silver sulphite is decomposed on boil- 
ing, sulphuric acid being formed, and metallic silver set free. 

SULPHUBIC ACID* 

Formula H^SO^. Molecular weight 98. 

Sulphates occur in nature ; but the common and highly impor- 
tant hydrogen sulphate, sulphuric acid, is made artificially* Sul- 
phur itself, or sometimes the sulphur in iron pyrites, is first 
converted into sulphurous acid gas by burning in air, and this gas, 
by moisture and oxygen, into sulphuric acid (SO^+HjO-j-Oas 
HjSO^). The oxygen necessary to oxidize the sulphurous acid is. 
obtained from the air, but not directly, the agency of nit^c oxide 
(NjOj) being employed — this gas becoming nitric peroxide (N^O^) 
by action of the air, and the nitric peroxide again becoming nitric 
oxide by the action of the sulphurous acid gas,^ and so on. A 
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«mall quantity of nitric peroxide wUl in this way act as carrier of 
oxygen from the air to Tery large quantities of sulphurous acid. 

Olie nitric peroxide is in the first instance obtained from xdtnds 
of potassium or sodium by the action of a small quaxxtity of the 
sulphuric acid of a previous operation. Sulphuric acid may be 
obtained by other processes^ as by distilling the sulphate of iron 
resulting from the natural oxidation of iron pyrites by air ; but 
it is seldom so made at the present day. The following equations 
represent the various steps in the usual process : — 



SNaNO, 

Ifitnteaf 
sodiimi. 



4- H,SO, = Na,SO, + 2HN0, 



Sulphorio 
aetd. 



Sulphate of 
sodinm 



Kitric 
aoid. 



S, + 20, = 580, 



2 

Snlphor. 



Oiygen. 



Sulphnroua 
acidijaa. 



so, + H.0 = KSO 



Siili^aroiu 
aadgaa. 



"2 
Water. 



2 3 

Sulphurous 
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3H^0, + 2HNO3 = 3H,S0, + H,0 + Sp 

Kitrio Sulphuric Water, 

acidi add. 



SnlphurouB 
add. 
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Witric 
oxide. 



Nitric 
Otxide. 



0. ■= 



+ -, 

Orirgen. 



Niteic 
peroxideL 



Nitric 
peroxide. 



+ 2a,80, 



SnlphurottB 
add. 



2H,S0, + 

Sulphuric 
acid. 



Nitric 
oxide. 



On the large scale the sulphurous acid gas is produced by burn- 
ing sulphur in furnaces ; it is carried, together with the nitric 
vapours, by flues into leaden chambers, where jets of steam 
supply the necessary moisture ; the steam also, condensing, pre- 
vents other reacti9ns. Sulphuric acid may be freed from any 
traoe of niixous compounds by heating with a half per cent, of 
sulphate of ammonium, water and nitrogen being produced 
(Pelouze). 

The sulphuric radical being bivalent (BO^"), acid as well as 
normal sulphates may exist. Acid sulphate of potassium (EHSO^) 
is an illustration of the farmer, sulphate of sodium (N&pO^} of ihe 
latter ; double sulphates may also exist, such as KMgSO^ Sul- 
phates generally contain water of crystiEdlization. 

Pure sulphunc acid (HjjSO J is of specific gravity 1^48. The 
best " oil of vitriol " of eommerce is of specific gravity I'BiS, and 
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ekm^tadna 9@*S per cent, of real actd (B^SO J. TioB is the Axidvm 
BvUphvaieum, JB. P« The Addum Stdpkuriemn Dilwtum, £. F.« 
contaioB about 12 J (12'42) per cent, of acid (H^SO J ; and the 
Addum SvJphuricUm Aromatieumy B. P., a d£ute acid in which 
ifi difisoived ih& solahle aromatic parts oi cinnaman and ginger, 
contains nearly 13| (13-36) per cent, of acid (H,SO^). Thero 
axe some definite compounds of sulphuric acid with water ; the 
&Bt (HgSO^, HjO) may be obtained in crystals. 

Bulphuric ai^iydiide (S^O^) is a white silky crystalline so£d, 
having no acid properties. It is made by distilling sulphuiie 
acid with phosphoric anhydride (2H2SO^—2HaO=S20g). It ap- 
pears to unite with sulphuric acid and some other normal sul- 
phates to iarm compounds (E^SO^SO^) resembling in constituti4»i 
red chromate of potassium or borax. The faming sulphuric add 
(HjSO^, SO3), made at Nordhausen in Saxony, seems to be such 
a body. 

Bulphunc acid is a most Taluable compound to all eSiemists. It 
ffi the key by which hundreds of chemical salts are unloi^ed, and 
thar eantents utilized. To describe its uses would be to write a 
work on diemistry. 

AncHylical Reactions. 

FirH A»alyiical Reaction. — ^To soluticai of a sulphate add 
nitric aotd, and then solution of a barium salt ; a white precipitate 
of sulphate of barium (BaSO J falls. Boil the mixture, the pre- 
cipitate does not dissolve. 

This reaction is as highly characteristic of sulphates, as it has 
been stated to be of barium salts {Me page 53). The only error 
likely to be made in its application is that of overlooking the fact 
that nitrate and chloride of barium are less soluble in strong acid 
tlian in water. On adding tibie barium salt to the acid liquid, 
therefore, a white precipitate may be obtained, which is simply 
the nitrate or chloride of barium. The appearance of such a pre- 
cipitate differs considerably from that <£ the barium sulphate ; 
h^ee a oarefol student will not be misled, ^ould any doubt 
remain, water should be added, which wHl dissolve the nitarate or 
chloride, bat not affect the soJ^hate. 

JSeoffnd Analpkal Beaction, — Mix a fragment of an insduble 
saiphi^ (BaBO^ e.g^) with carbonate of potassium or of sodixn&j 
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or, 'better, with botb carbonates, and iaae the miztore in a'small 
cimcible. Digest the residue when cold, in water, and filter; the 
filtrate may be tested for the sidphuric radical. 

This is a conyenient method of qnalitatiyely analyzing insolnbld 
sulphates, such as those of barium and lead* 

Third Analytical Reaction. — ^Mix a fragment of an insoluble 
sulphate with a little alkaline carbonate on a piece of charcoal, 
taking care that some of the charcoal-dust is included in the mix- 
ture. Heat the little heap in the blowpipe-flame until it fases, 
and, when cold, add a drop of acid ; sulphuretted hydrogen is 
evolved, recognized by its odour. 

This is another process for the recognition of insoluble sul-* 
phates* Other compounds of sulphur, and sulphur itself, give a 
similar result. It is therefore rather a test for sulphur and its 
compounds than sulphates only ; but the absence of the other com-» 
pounds can generally, if necessary, bo previoui^y determined. 

The presence of the sulphuric radical in a solution having been 
proved by the above reactions, its occurrence as the normal sul-^ 
phate of a metal is demonstrated by the neutral, or nearly neutral, 
deportment of the liquid with test-paper, and the detection of the 
metal ; its occurrence as sulphuric acid by the sourness of the 
liquid to the taste, and the effervescence produced on the addi- 
tion of a carbonate. In cases of poisoning by strong nitric add, 
solution of carbonate of sodium (common washing-soda), mag- 
nesia and water, &c. may be administered as antidotes. 

CABBONIC ACn). 

Formula H^CO,. Formula of carbonic add gas, commonly termed 

carbonic add, CO,. 

• Carbonates (compounds containing the grouping CO3) are very 
common in nature, the calcium carbonate (CaCOg) being widely 
distributed as chalk, limestone, or marble. The hydrogen car- 
bonate, true carbonic acid, is not known, unless, indeed, car- 
bonic acid gas assumes that condition on dissolving in water. 
Such a solution changes the colour of blue litmus paper, and the 
gas does not ; this may be because only the true acid (H^COg) 
.affects the litmus, or because the gas (CO,) cannot come into real 
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contact with the litmus without a medium. From the commonest 
natural carbonate, carbonate of calcium, are derived the carbonic 
constituents of the one most frequently used in medicine, car- 
bonate of sodium. Carbonate of sodium is prepared from the 
chief natural salt, the chloride. After the chloride has been 
conyerted into sulphate (salt-cake) by sulphuric add, 

2NaCa -h H,SO, = Na,SO, + 2HC1, 

the sulphate is roasted with limestone and small coal, by which 
carbonate of sodium and an oxysulphide of calcium are formed : — 

51^a,S0^4- C,, + 7CaC03 = 5N'a^C03 + 5CaS,2CaO + 20CO + 2C0,. 

Carbonic oxide gas and some carbonic acid gas escape ; and car- 
bonate of sodium (soda-ash) is dissolved out of the residual mass 
(black ash) by water, the oxysulphide of calcium remaining 
insoluble. The reaction is rendered more intelligible by regard-^ 
ing it as occurring in two stages : — 1st, the reduction of the sul- 
phate of sodium to sulphide by the carbon of the coal, 

Na.SO, + C, = I^a,S + 4C0 ; 

2nd, the reaction of the sulphide of sodium and carbonate of cal- 
cium, thus — 

Na^S + CaCOj = Na.CO, + CaS ; 

and, drd, the combination of sulphide of calcium with lime from 
the chfljk 

' 5CaS + 2CaC03 == ^^aS, 2CaO + 2C0,. 

Carbonic acid gas is a product of the combustion of all carbona- 
ceous matters. It is constantly exhaled by animals and inhaled 
by plants, its intermediate storehouse being the atmosphere, which 
contains about 4 parts in 10,000. A larger proportion than that 
just mentioned gives to air depressing effects, 4 or 5 per cent, 
rendering the atmosphere poisonous when taken into tiie blood 
from the lungs. Carbonic acid may, however, be taken into the 
stomach with beneficial sedative effects ; hence, probably, much 
of the value of such effervescing liquids as soda-water, lemonade, 
and solutions of the various granulated preparations and effer- 
vescing powders. The gas liquefies on being compressed, and 
the liquid solidifies on being cooled. 

Eeactioxs. 
• Syn^Ucdl and Analytical Beactwns, — ^To a fragment of marble 
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in a iest-tabe «dd water ftDd ihieai hjdrochlcxric add ; caxtoak 
acid gas (CO^) is erohred, and may Iw conveyed into water &c.by 
the usual delivery-tubeu 

This is the process of the Britisli Pharmacopoeia, and the one 
nsnally adopted for experimental pnrposes. Passed into car- 
bonate of soditun, the gas gives Sodoe Bicarbonas, B. P., and 
into carbonate of potassinm, PotaisscB BicarhonaSy S. P. On the 
large scale i^e gas is prepared from chalk and snlphniic acid, fre- 
quent stirrmg promoting its escape. 

Pass the gas into lime-water, and a white precipitate of car- 
bonate of calcinm (CaCO,) occurs. Solution of subacetate of lead 
may be used instead of, and is perhaps even a more delicate 
test than, lime-water. 

The evolution of a gas on adding an acid to a salt, warmiiig 
the mixture if necessary, the gas being inodorous and giving a 
white precipitate with Hme-water, is sufficient evidence of the 
presence of a^ carbonate. 

Blow air from the lungs through a glass tube into lime-water ; 
the presence of carbonic acid gas is at once indicated. 

The passage of a considerable quantity of normal air throng 
lime-water produces a similar effect. A bottle containing lime- 
water soon becomes coated with carbonate of calcium from ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid gas. 

Fill a dry test-tube with the gas, by passing the deli^wp'-tube 
of the above apparatus to the bottom of the test-tul)e. Being 
rather more than once and a half as heavy as the air (1-5203), it 
will displace tite latter. Prove the presence of the gas by p&iiF-» 
ing it slowty, as if a visible liquid, into another test-tube con- 
taining lime-water ; the characteristic doudiness and precipitate 
is obtabfid on gently shaking tiie lime-water. « 

Pass carbonic acid gas through lime-water until ite precipitate 
at first formed is dissolved. The resalting liquid is a solution of 
carbonate of ealdum in earbonic add wateic Bool ^kkd mb/d&m. ; 
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caxbaaic add gas eaeapes, and tke carbonate is .again preci* 
pitated. 

This e^yeriment wiH serve to show liow chalk is kept in solu- 
tion in ordinary irell-waters, giving the property of " hardness,'' 
cold how "Qiefwr or stone-like deposit in tea-kettles and boilers 
is formed. It shonld be here stated that sulpbate of calcinnl 
produces the same result, and that these, with the sulphate and 
carbonate of magnesium, constitute the hardening constituents of 
well-waters; a curd (oleate of calcium or magnesium) being 
formed whenever soap is used with such waters. 

OXALIC AQD. 

Pormula H^C^O,, 2Efi or H^O, 2Aq, Molecular weight 126. 

Oxalates occur in nature in the juices of some plants, as wood- 
sorrel^ rhubarb, the common dock, and certain lichens ; but the 
hydrogen oxalate (oxalie acid) and other oxalates are all made 
artiJQcially. Many organic substances yield oxalic acid when 
boiled with nitric acid, and an alkaline oxalate when roasted with 
a mixture of the hydrates of potassium or sodium. On the small 
scale, a mixture of nitric acid and loaf-sugar yields the acid in the 
pfurest form, the two being boiled together for some time. On the 
large scale, sawdust is roasted with alkalies, resulting oxalate of 
sodium decomposed by lime with formation of oxalate of cal- 
cium, the latter digested with sulphuric acid, and the liberated 
oxalic acid purified by recrystaUization. The elemeets repre- 
sented by the formula 0^0^ are those characteristic of oxalates. 
They form a bivalent grouping ; hence normal oxalates {^'JCfi^ 
and acid oxalates (R'HCjO J exist. Salt of sorrel is a crystalline 
compound of oxalic acid with acid potassium oxalate (KHG^^O^, 
HjCjO J, the crystals containing two molecules of water of (ays- 
tallization. 

Analytical Meactiom, 

First Analytical Rmct/iiMt — To solution of an oxalate (oxalate 
of ammsmum, B. P., for instance) add solution of chlcaide of cal- 
cium ; a white precipitate falls. Add to the predpitate excess of 
acetic acid; it is insoluble. Add hydrochloric acid; the preci- 
pitate is dissolved. 
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The formation of a white precipitate on adding a calcium or 
barium salt, insoluble in acetic but soluble in hydrochloric or nitric 
acid^ is usually sufficient proof of the presence of an oxalate. 
The action of the liquid on litmus paper &c« would indicate that 
the oxalate is that of hydrogen, oxalic acid. In cases of poison- 
ing by oxalic acid or an alkaline oxalate (salt of sorrel &c.), 
chalk and water may be administered as a chemical antidote, 
emetics and the stomach-pump being used as soon as possible. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — Heat a fragment of a metallic 
oxalate in a test-tube ; decomposition occurs, carbonic oxide (CO) 
is liberated, and a carbonate of the metal remains. Add water 
and then an acid to the residue ; effervescence occurs. 

This is a ready test for insoluble oxalates, and is trustworthy 
if, on heating the substance, no charring occurs. Organic salts of 
metals decompose when heated, and leave a residue of carbonate, 
but, except in the case of oxalates, the residue is always accom- 
panied by much charcoal. 

Other Analytical Reactions, — Nitrate of silver gives, with oxa- 
lates, white oxalate of silver (AgjC^O^). Dry oxalates are de- 
composed when heated with strong sulphuric acid, carbonic oxide 
and carbonic acid gases escaping. If much of the substance be 
operated on, the gas may be washed with an alkali, the carbonic 
acid be thus removed, and the carbonic oxide be ignited ; it will 
be found to bum with a characteristic bluish flame. 

Oxalates, when mixed with water, black oxide of manganese 
(free from carbonates), and sulphuric acid, yield carbonic acid 
gas, which may be tested by lime-water in the usual manner. 
Insoluble oxalates, such as those of calcium and magnesium, may 
be decomposed by ebullition with solution of carbonate of sodium ; 
after filtration the oxalic radical wiU be found in the clear liquid 
as soluble oxalate of sodium* 
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TARTARIC ACID. 

Pormula liJDJIfi^, or H^T, Molecular weight 150. 

Tartrates exist in the juice of many fruits ; but it is from that 
of the grape that our supplies are usually obtained. Grape-juice 
contains much acid tartrate of potassium, which is gradually de- 
posited when the juice is fermented, as in making wine ; for acid 
tartrate of potassium, not very soluble in aqueous liquids, is still 
less so in spirituous, and hence crystaUizes out as the sugar of the 
grape-juice is gradually converted into alcohol. It is found with 
tartrate of calcium lining the vessels in which wine is kept ; and 
it is from this crude tartar, alluded to imder potassium (pp. 27 
and 33), that tartaric acid and other tartrates are prepared. 

The elements represented by the formula C^H^Og are those cha- 
racteristic of tartrates. They form a bivalent grouping ; hence 

normal tartrates (R'jjT) and acid tartrates (R'HT) exist. The 
only officinal tartrate not apparently included in these general 
formulsB is tartar-emetic (Antimonium Tartaratum, B. P.), which 
is sometimes regarded as the double tartrate of potassium and a 
hypothetical radical, antimonyl (SbO), thus, KSbOC^H^Og. Pos- 
sibly, however, it is but an oxytartrate of antimony, with normal 
tartrate of potassium* For there are several oxycompounds of anti- 
mony analogous to the oxycompounds of bismuth tiiat have been 
described, normal salts only partially decomposed by water into 
oxides ; and many of these oxycompounds readily unite with nor- 
mal salts of other basylous radicals. Tartar- emetic would thus be 

oxytartrate of antimony with tartrate of potassium (Sb^TO^yK^T). 
Tartaric acid (Acidum Tariaricum, B. P.) is obtained, accord- 
ing to the British Pharmacopoeia, by boiling cream of tartar 
{PotassoB Tartras Adda, B. P.) with chalk, filtering, and adding 
chloride of calcium to the filtrate ; the two portions of tartrate of 
calcium thus consecutively formed are together treated with sul- 
phuric acid, and the resulting solution of tartaric add evaporated 
till crystals form :— * 



SKrnr + CaCO, » CaT + K,T + 


H.0 


+ CO, 


Acid tartrate Carbonate of Tartrate of Tartrate of 
ofpotaflsiom. oaldam. calciom. potassium. 


Water. 


Carbonio 
acid gas. 



K,T -I- C^l, = CaT + 2KC1 

Tartrate of Chloride of Tartrate of Chloride of 
potaBsium. calcium. calcium. potassium. 
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CaT H- H,80, = CaSO^ + H,T 

Tartrate of Snlphnrio Sulphate of Tartario 

oaldiim. Mid. wAriimi acid. 

BjsACxioirs. 

Synihetieal Bsacti&na, — ^To a small quaBtzty of a stroiig solution 
of carbonate of potessitim add acid tartxate of potassiizm fo long 
as effervescence occurs ; the resulting liquid is solution of normal 
tartrate of potassium {Potassm Tartras, £. P.) (K^T), crystak of 
which may be obtained on evaporation. 

This is a common method of converting an acid salt of a bivalent 
acidulous radical into a normal salt. The carbonate added need 
not be a carbonate of the same, but may be of a different metal; 

compounds like Bochelle salt (XNaT) are then obtained. Thus: — 

To a strong solution of carbonate of sodium add acid tartrate c^ 
potassium until effervescence ceases ; the resulting liquid is sdu- 
lion of tartrate of potasBium and sodium. This is the offidnal 
process {Soda Tkiriarata, 3. P.) (KNaT, 4Mfi). 

AncHytieal Reactwm. 
Fhtt Analytical ^Reaction. — ^To solution of tartaric acid, or any 
tartrate carefally made neutral by solution of soda, add solutian 
of chloride of calcium ; a irhite precipitate, tartrate of calcium, 
falls. Collect the precipitate on a filter, wash, place a small 
quantity in a test-tuhe, and add solution of potash ; on stirring 
tile mixture the precipitate dissolves. Heat the solution; tiie 
tartrate of calcium is again precipitated. 

The BoluhOity of tartrate of calcium in cold potash solution 
enables the analyst to distinguish between tartrates and citrates, 
otherwise a dificult matter. Citrate of calcium is not soluble in 
the alkali. The absence of much ammoniacal salt must be en- 
sured in both cases, the precipitates being soluble in such liquids. 

Second Analytical Reaction. — ^Acidulate a solution of -a tartrate 
with acetic add, add acetate of potassiifm, and weU stir the mix-, 
ture ; a crystalline precipitate of acid tartrate of potassium slowly 
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separates. The jirecipitate being insoluble in alcokol, the addi- 
tion of a Httie spirit of ^dne renders ^e test more deHcate. 

This reaction is not applicable in testing for very small quan- 
tities of tartrates^ the acid tartrate of potassium being not alto^ 
^ether insohible. 

Third Analytical Meacilon, — ^To a neutral solution of a tartrate 
add solution of nitrate of silver ; a white precipitate of tartrate 
of silver, Ag^jC^H^Og, falls. Boil the mixture ; it turns black, 
owing to the reduction of the salt to metallic silver. 

Other Heaelions. — ^Tartrates heated with strong sulphuric acid 

char immediately. ^Tartaric acid and the soluble tartrates pre- 

Tent the precipitation of ferric and other oxides by alkalies, 
soluble douhle tartrates being formed, which on evaporation 
yield liquids that do not crystallize, but, spread on sheets of glass, 
dry up to thin transparent plates or scales. The potassio-tartrate 
cf iron (Ferrum Tartaratum, 3, P.) is a preparation of this kind. 
^Tartrates decompose when heated, carbonates being formed 

ft 

knd carbon Bet free, the gaseous products having a pecuHar, more 
or less characteristic odour, resembling that of burnt sugar. 

CUBIC ACID. 

Formula BJC^fi,, H,0 or HgCiAq. 
Molecular weight 210. 

Citric acid exists in the juice of many of our common garden 
fruits ; but it is from the lemon or lime that the acid of commerce 
is usually obtained. The British Pharmacopoeia directs that 
the hot lemon-juice be saturated by chalk, the resulting citrate 
of calcium collected on a filter, washed with hot water till the 
liquor passes from it colourless, then mixed with cold water, 
decomposed by diluted sulphuric acid, and the .filtered solution 
evaporated to the crystaULzing point. 

. 2RJC,nfi, + BCaOO^ = Ca32C,H,0, + SH^O -f 3C0, 

Citric add Carbonate : Citrate of Water. Carbonic 

(impure). of calciuic. caloiimi. acid gas. 
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+ 3H,80. - 2H,C^.O, 


+ 3CaS0, 
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add. (pure;. 
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The elements represented by the formula CgH^O, are those 
characteristic of citrates. They form a trivalent grouping ; hence 
three classes of salts may exist — one, two, or three atoms of the 
basylous hydrogen in the acid, HjCgHjO^, being displaced by 
equivalent proportions of other basylous radicals. Citric acid itself 
is the only citric compound of much direct importance to the 
pharmaceutist. 

Akalttical Reactions. 

First Analytical Eeaction, — ^To solution of citric acid, or any 
citrate carefully neutralized by alkali, add solution of chloride of 
calcium ; a white precipitate, citrate of calcium (CajCij), falls. 
Treat the precipitate for tartrate of calcium ; it is not dissolved 
by the potash. 

A mixture of citrates and tartrates can be separated by this 
reaction* They are precipitated as calcium salts, and the washed 
precipitate mixed with solution of potash, diluted and filtered ; 
the filtrate contains the tartrate, which is shown to be present 
by reprecipitation on boiling. The precipitate still on the filter 
is washed, dissolved in solution of chloride of ammonium, and 
the solution boiled ; the citrate of calcium is reprecipitated. The 
presence of much sugar interferes with this reaction. 

Second Anatyttcal Eeaction. — ^To a neutral solution of a citrate 
add solution of nitrate of silver ; a white precipitate of citrate of 
silver (Agj,Ci) fedls. Boil the mixture ; the precipitate does not 
turn black as tartrate of silver does. 

OtJier Analytical Reactions. — Citric acid forms no precipitate 
corresponding with the acid tartrate of potassium. ^lime- 
water gives no precipitate with citric acid or citrates, unless the 
solution is boiled ; it usually precipitates tartrates in the cold; 

Citrates, when heated with strong sulphuric acid, do not 

char immediately. Citric acid and citrates prevent the pre- 
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cipitation of oxide of iron bj alkalies, soluble double compounds 
being formed. The Ferri et Ammonice CitraSy B. P., is a prepara- 
tion of this kind. Citrates decompose when heated, carbonates 

being formed and carbon set free : the odout of the gaseous pro* 
ducts is not so characteristic as that of tartrates. 

PHOSPHOBIC ACID. 

Formula H3P0^4 Molecular weight 98. 

The source of the ordinary phosphates and of phosphorus itself 
(^Phosphorus, B. P.) is the tricalcic phosphate (Qsi.^2F0J. It is 
^e chief constituent of the bones of animals, being derived from 
the plants on which they feed, plants again obtaining it from tho 
soil. Phosphorus is obtained from bones by the following pro- 
cesses: — The bones are burnt to remove all traces of animal 
matter. The resulting hone-earth is treated with sulphuric acid, 
by which an acid phosphate (CaH^2P0J, often called superphos" 
phate oflimCy is produced: — 

Ca,2P0^ + 2H,S0, = CaH,2P0, + 2CaS0,. 

The acid phosphate is mixed with charcoal and strongly heated 
in a retort, when it splits up into tricalcic phosphate and phos- 
phoric acid— 

. 3CaH,2P0, = Ca32P0, + 4H3PO,, 

flie phosphoric acid being reduced by the charcoal to phosphorus 
and hydrogen, and carbonic oxide gas liberated : — 

H,PO, + C, = P + H, 4- 4C0. 

The chief use of phosphorus in pharmacy is in the formation 
.of a dilute solution of phosphoric acid. Phosphorus is boiled 
with nitric acid until dissolved, the operation being conducted in 
a retort in order that any nitric acid which would otherwise be 
lost may be condensed and again poured on to the phosphorus. 
A flask, in the neck of which a funnel is inserted and a second 
funnel inverted so that its mouth rests within the mouth of the 
first, is even more efficient and convenient for this operation 
than a retort. The solution evaporated to a low bulk to remove 
. nitrous compounds, and rediluted so as to contain nearly 14 (13*8) 
per cent, of acid (HgPO^), constitutes the Addum Phosphoricum 
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JHlutumy B. PL If the neeessary appliances floe at hand, the 
qtodant should make four or five ounces of this preparation. 

P, + lOHNO, + 4Kfi « 6H3PO, + 5Nfi^ 

Phew- ITitrioacid. Water. Fhoi^horw Nitne 

* phorvn. acid. ozida. 

Some phosphorous acid (B^PHO,) la also formed in the first 
stages of the reaction. 

The elements represented hy the formula PO^ are those cha- 
racteristic of phosphutes. The grouping is trivalent; hence 
there may « exist trimetallic or normal phosphates (M'jPO^), di- 
metallic acid phosphates (M' HPO ), monometallic acid phos- 
phates (li'HjjPO^), and Wy, tnhydric phosphate (HjPO;), 
common phosphoric acid, itself. These are the ordinary phcub- 
jyhates met with in nature or used in pharmacy ; the rarer phos- 
phates and metaphosphates will he mentioned suhsequently, 

Analytiecd Becustions. 

Mrst Analytical Reaction. — To an aqueous solution of a phoa- 
phate {e, g, Na^HPO^) add solution of sulphate of magnesium 
with which chloride of ammonium and ammonia has heen mixed ; 
ft white crystalline precipitate of ammonio-magnesian phosphate 
falls (MgAmPOJ. 

Chloride of ammonium is added to prevent the precipitation 
of hydrate of magnesium. Arseniates, from their close analogy 
to phosphates, give a similar precipitate with the magnesian re- 
agent. 

Second Analytical Reaction, — ^To an aqueous solution of a 
phosphate add solution of nitrate of silver; light-yellow phos- 
phate of siLver (Ag,PO J is precipitated. To a portion of the 
precipitate add ammonia ; it dissolves. To anotiier portion add 
nitric acid ; it dissolves. 

A phosphate may be distuigiushed from an arseniate by this 
reaction, arseniate of silver being of a chocolate colour. 

Tliird Analytical Reaction, — ^To a solution (in a few drops of 
acid) of a phosphate insoluble in water (d. ^.. Qsk^VO^ add ^sk 
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itllrailiwfl' aeetai» (ihai is, a mixtme of soda or ainmoniat mth 
excess of aeetic add), and then a drop or twe^ of solution of par- 
chloride of iron ; yellowish-white ferric phosphate (Ee^2F0J h 
pKodpiiated^ 

Too much of the ferric chloride must not he added, or ferric 
acetate will be produced, in which ferric phosphate is to some 
extent soluble. 

To remove the whole of the 'phosphoric radical &om solution, 
add ferric chloride so long as a precipitate is produced, and then 
boil Hie mixture ; ferric phosphate and ferric subacetate is pre- 
cipitated. 

To obtain confirmatory evidence of the presence of phosphate 
in this precipitate and to separate the phosphoric radical as a pure 
unmixed phosphate, collect the precipitate on a filter, wash> drop 
some solution of ammonia on it,, then sulphide of ammonium, 
and finally wash with water; black ferrous sulphide remaina on 
the filter, while phosphate of ammonium is found in tha filtrate. 
To the filtrate add a mixture of solutions of sulphate of mag- 
nesium and chloride of ammonium, and well stir; ammonio- 
magnesian phosphate is precipitated. 

. The above reaction is useful in the analysis of bone-earth, 
other earthy phosphates, phosphate of iron, &c. which are in- 
soluble in water. Only arseniates give similar appearances ; but 
the add solution of these may be decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen (H^S), especially after agitation with sulphurous acid 
and subsequent ebullition. 

. Other Analytical Eeactions, — ^Solutions of barium and caldum 
salts give, with aqueous solutions of phosphates, white predpi- 
tatea of the respective phosphates BaHPO^, or Ba32PO^, and 
CaHPO^, or CagSPO^, all of which are soluble in acetic and the 
sizonger adds. 
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The foregoing adcb contain the only acidnloos radicals that 
are commonlj met with in analysis or in ordinary pharmaceutical 
operations. There are, however, many others which occasion- 
ally present themselves, and of which the stodent should have 
some knowledge ; the chief of these will now be shortly noticed* 
They are arranged in alphabetical order to facilitate reference. 



Benzoic Acid (KC^ILfi^), — Slowly heat a fragment of benzoin 
in a test-tube ; benzoic acid (Acidum Benzotcuniy B. P.) rises in 
vapour and condenses in small white crystalline plates on the 
cool sides of the tube. Or boil the benzoin with one-fourth its 
weight of lime, filter, concentrate, decompose the benzoate of 
calcium by hydrochloric acid, collect the precipitated benzoic 
add, press between paper, dry, and sublime in a tube or other 
vessel. 



2HC,H,0, 

Bensoio ftoid 
(impure). 

Ca2C,H.O, 

Benzoate of 
caldam. 



+ Ca2H0 « Ca2C,H,0, + 



Hydrate of 
Oftloiiim. 

2HC1 =« 

Hydrochloric 
add. 



Benxoote of 
oaloinm. 

CaCl, 

Chloride of 
calcium. 



2K,0 

Water. 



Benzoic acid 
(pure). 



There is always associated with the product a minute quantity 
of a volatile oil of agreeable odour. 

To a little benzoic acid add a few drops of solution of am- 
monia; it readily dissolves, forming benzoate of ammonium 
(Ammonias Benzoas, B. P.) (AmC^fi^). 

HC^,0, -h AmHO = AmC,F,0, + H,0 

Benzoic acid. Anunonia. Bcfnzoate of Water. 

ammoninm. 

On evaporation, crystals of an add benzoate (or, ammoniJEi being 
added, a normal benzoate) of ammonium are deposited. 

The following are the tests for benzoic acid : — ^To a portion of 
the above solution of benzoate of ammonium add a drop or two 
of sulphuric or hydrochloric add ; a white crystalline precipitate 
of benzoic acid separates. To another portion, carefully made 
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neutral, add a drop or two of neutral solution of perchloride of 
iron ; reddisli ferric benzoate separates. Benzoic acid is distin- . 
guished fix>m an allied body, cinnamic acid (occurring in Balsam 
of Tolu &c.), by not yielding hydride of benzoyl (C,H,OH) (oil of 
bitter almonds) wben distilled with chromic acid — ^that is, with 
a mixture of red chromate of potassium and sulphuric acid. 

Cyanic Acid (HCyO). — ^The valuable reducing-power of cya- 
nide of potassium (KCy) (or ferrocyanide) (K^Fcy) on metallic 
oxides &c. is due to the avidity with which it forms cyanate 
(XCyO). Fuse a few grains of cyanide of potassium in a small 
porcelaia crucible and add powdered oxide of lead ; a globule of 
metallic lead is at once set free, excess of the oxide converting 
the whole of the cyanide of potassium into cyanate of potassium. 
Cyanate of potassium (KCNO) treated with sulphate of ammonium 
yields cyanate of ammonium (NH^CNO) ; and solution of cyanate 
of ammonium, when simply heated, changes to artificial urea 
(CH^NjO), the most important constituent of urine and the 
chief form in which the nitrogen of food ia eliminated from the 
animal system. 

FoBmc Acid (HCHO^). — ^The red ant (Formica rufa) and 
several other insects, when irritated, eject a strongly acid, acrid 
liquid, having a composition expressed by the above formula, and 
which has appropriately received the name of formic acid; it is 
also contained in the leaves of the stinging-nettle. It may be 
artificiaUy prepared by heating equal weights of oxalic acid and 
glycerin to a temperature of from 212° to 220° for fifteen hours. 
The glycerin had, apparently, no chemical action, but, for some 
unknown reason, induces decomposition of the oxalic acid at a 
lower temperature than would otherwise be necessary; at a 
higher temperature the formic acid itself is decomposed. On 
distilling the mixture with water the formic acid slowly passes 
over. The dilute acid may be concentrated by neutralizing with 
carbonate of lead, filtering, evaporatiDg to a small bulk, coUect- 
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ing the deposited crystalline foimiate of lead, drying, deoompoBu^ 

in a eurrent of sulphuretted hydrogen, and separating the result^ 

ing syrupy acid, or distilling the formiate of lead with stxong 

sulfuric acid. 

H,C,0, = HCHO, + CO, 

Ozalio Formic Carbonio 

■Old. acid. Mid gas. 

It may be instructiTely but not economically prepared by the 
oxidation of methylic alcohol (wood-spirit), jtist as acetic acid 
and yalerianic add are obtained from ethylic alcohol and amyHc 
alcohol respectively. 

CH3HO + 0, = HCHO, + Kfi 

Wood- Ozygea. Fomio Water. 

spirit. add. 

Formic acid does not char when heated alone or with sulphuric 
add, but splits up into carbonic oxide gas and water. It is 
recognized by this property and by its reducing action on salts 
of gold, platinum, mercury, and silver. It is solid below 32**. 

Gallic Actd. — See Tannic Add* 

Hydbofebeoctahic Acid (H^Fe"Cy^, or H^Fcy""). — ^The ferro- 
cyanide of most interest is that of potassium, the yellow prussiate 
of potash (PotcascB Prasdois Flava, B. P.) (K^Fcy), the forma- 
tion of which was alluded to in connexion with hydrocyanie 
acid (see page 181). It cajinot be regarded as simply a double 
salt of cyanide of potassium with cyanide of iron (FeCy^, 4KCy), 
its chemical properties being entirely different from either of 
Ihose substances ; moreover, unlike cyanide of potassium, it is 
not poisonous. Most of its reactions point to the comdusion 
that its iron and cyanogen are intimately united to form a defi- 
nite quadrivalent radical appropriately termed ferrocyanogen 
(FeCy^, or Fey). 

Many of the ferrocyanidesare insoluble, and are therefore pce- 
cipitated when solution of ferrocyanide of potassium is added to 
the various salts. Those of iron and copper being of character- 
istio colour^ are adopted as tests of the presence of the metals or 
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ef the ferrocyafiojgexi, as 3ie case may be. To solutioH of ler- 
rocyanide of potassimn add a ferric salt ; ferrocyanide of iron 
(Fe^Fcyg) (Prussian blue) is precipitated. To another portiQn 
add solution of a copper salt; reddish-brown ferrocyanide of 
copper (CUjFcy) is precipitated. The ferrocyanogen in ferro- 
cyanide of potassinm is broken up when the salt is heated with 
snlphurie acid, carbonic oxide being evolved if the acid is strong, 
and hydrocyanic add if weak: — 

K^FeCeNg + &Rfi + 6H,S0^ = ^^,80^ + FeSO, 

+ 3((NH,),S0,) + 6C0. 

2K,FeCy, + 6H,S0, = FeK,FeCy« + 6KHS0, + 6HCy. 

Hydeofeemdctanic Acid (B.^¥^'"j[^j^^, or H^^Fdcy^^). — Pass 
chlorine gas through a few drops of solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium until the liquid ceases to give a blue precipitate when 
a minute portion k taken out on the end of a glass rod and 
brought into contact with a drop of a dilute solution of a ferric 
salt ; it now contains ferridcyanide of potasdum (K^Fe'^^Cyu,, 
or K'gFdcy^'^), red jprmsiate of potash (R P.), as it is termed^ 
from the colour of its crystals : — 

■ 2E:',Fe"Cy', + CI', = 2K'Cr + K',Fe";Cy',,. 

The removal of two atoms of potassium from the ferrocyanide is 
the only change of composition that occurs ; but the ferrocya- 
nogen is altered in quality, its iron passing from the ferrous to 
the ferric condition, from bivalent to 'trivalent activity, a con- 
dition in which it no longer precipitates ferric salts, but, on the 
other hand, gives a dark-blue precipitate with ferrous salts. To 
a portion of the solution add solutioi^ of ferrous sulphate; a 
precipitate falls. This precipitate is ferridcyanide of iron (Turn- 
bun's blue), Fe"3Fe'",Cy',„ or Fe"3Fdcy^. 

K.TFdcy + 3FeS0^ = FCgFdcy -f 3K,S0,. 

l2 
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It will be noticed that this change in the condition of the iron 
keeps up the balance of the atomic values of the various parts of 
the radicals or of the salts ; the equivalential, or rather qnanti- 
valeutial, eqailibriom is maintained. 

Hybboflitobic Actd (HF). — Molecular weight 20. The diief 
iise of hydrofluoric acid is in etching on glass. The operation, 
performed on the small scale, also constitutes the best teat for 
fluorine, tlic elementary radical of all fluorides. Warm any odd 
piece of windoT-glass haying an inch or two of surface until a 
piece of beeswax rubbed on one side yields a thin oily film. 
When cool make a cross, letter, or other mark on the glass by 
pressing a pointed piece of wood, a penknife, file, &c. throt^h 
the was. Place two or three grains of powdered flnor spar, 
the common^t natural fluoride, in a small porceliun crucible, 
add a drop or two of sulphuric acid, cover the cmcible with the 
prepared glass, wax side downwards, and gently varm the 
bottom of the crucible in such a way as not to melt the wax. 
After a few minntes remove the glass, wash the waxed side by 
pouring water over it, scrape off most of the wax, then warm 
the glass, and wipe o£F the remainder ; the marks made throngh 
the wax will be found to be permanently etched on the glass ; 
the acid has eaten into or etched (&am the German atzen, to cor- 
rode) the glass. 

In the above operation the fluoride of calcinm and sulphuric 
add yield hydrofluoric acid, thus : — 

CaF, + H,80, = CaSO^ + 2HF. . 

lydrofluoric acid gaa and the silica of the glass then yield 
us fluoride of silicon (SiF^), "which escapes, and water, 

4HF + 8iO, = 2H^0 + 8iF.. 

lilica being removed from the glass leaves furrows or etched 

the experiment just described, the liberated hydrofluoric 
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acid also attacks the siliceous glazing of the porcelahi crucible ; 
so that in important cases, where search is made for very small 
quantities of fluorine, vessels of platinum or lead must be em- 
ployed. The aqueous solution of hydrofluoric acid used by 
etchers, and commonly termed simply hydrofluoric acid, or fluoric 
acid, is prepared in leaden stills and receivers, and kept ia leaden 
or gutta-percha bottles. Except these materials, as well as pla- 
tinum and fluor-spar, hydrofluoric acid rapidly attacks any sub- 
stance of which bottles, basins, &c. are usually made. It quickly 
cauterizes the skin, producing a painful slow-healing sore. 

The atom of fluorine, like that of chlorine, bromine, or 
iodine, is univalent (Fl'). The student will notice the great 
analogy existing between these radicals, extending to their com- 
pounds. Fluorine is said to be a colourless gas; but, from the 
avidity with which it combines with aU elements (except oxygen), 
it is so difficult of isolation as to preclude satisfactory study of 
its physical properties. 

Htpochloeoits Acid (HCIO). — Place a few grains of red oxide 
of mercury in a test-tube, half-fill the tube with chlorine-water 
and well shake the mixture ; the resulting liquid is a solution of 
hypochlorous acid, mercuric oxychloride remaining undissolved : — 

2HgO + a, -h H,0 = 2HC10 + HgO,HgCl^. 

By the double dfecomposition of hypochlorous acid and oxides, 
hydrates, &c., other hypochlorites are formed : — ^ 

HCIO + NaHO =:.NaC10 + H,0. 

The direct action of chlorine on metallic hydrates is supposed 
to give a mixture of chloride and hypochlorite, as described in 
connexion with the synthetical reactions of [ Sodium (p. 41, 
Liquor SodcB Chloratce, B. P.) and Calcium (p. 58, Cal^ cTilo- 
rata, B. P.). 

CI, + 2NaR0 = ]Sraa,NaC10 -h H,0 
CI, + 2CaH,0,= CaCl„Ca2C10+ 2H,0. 

But the presence of chlorides cannot be directly demonstrated in 
these bodies ; so that their constitution is yet to be ascertained. 
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The action of acids on liiem resnlts in the evolutum of ^orine ; 
hence the great ralne of the ealcinm compound (chloiinated lime, 
or chloride of lime) in hleaching-opeiations : — 

CaO,, Ca2CllO + SH^SO^ = Cl^ + SCaSO^ + SHjO. 

The solubility of hypochlorites in water, their peculiar odour, 
greatly intensified on the addition of acid, and their bleaching- 
powers (see the abave sodium «nd ealeium reactions) are the 
characters on which to r^y in searching lor hypochlorites. 

Htpophosphoboits Acid (H,POj„ or BFEfi^). — ^Boil together, 
in a ^une-chamber, a grain or two of pbosphoras, a few grains 
4}f slaked lime, and about a quarter of an ounce of water until 
phosphoretted hydrogen, a spontaneously inflammable, badly- 
•smelling gas ceases to be evolved. The mixture, filtered, yields 
solution of hypophosphite of calcium (Ca22H.Ji>^). 

P3 + mfi + 3CaH,0, = 3(Ca2PH,0,) + 2PH3. 

The solution, when concentrated by evaporation, has been 
known to explode, probably from formation of phosphoretted 
hydrogen. Thi& may be prevented, it is said, by evaporating at 
-a low temperature, especially towards the close of the operation ; 
or by adding' alcohol, whidi decomposes an^ traces of liquid 
phosphoretted hydrogen (PH,) or solid phosphoretted hydrogen 
(PjH) which possibly may be present, and to which it is con- 
ceivable explosion may be due. 

Hypophosphite of calcium may be obtained in crystals ; but 
the solution is usually at once evaporated to dryness, a white 
pulverulent salt being obtained. Other hypophosphites may be 
obtained in the same way from other hydrates, or by double 
decomposition of the calcium salt and carbonates &c. Hypo- 
phosphorous acid, the hydrogen hypophosphite, may be prepared 
by decomposing the calcium salt by oxalic acid ; hypophosj^iite 
of quinine by dissolving the alkaloid in hypophosphorous acid, or 
by decomposing sulphate of quinine by hypophosphite of barium. 
The hypophosphitai are oiteaa. used ixL medicine in the form of 
syrups. The term hypophosphite is in allusion to the smaller 
amount (hwo, upo, under or deficiency) of oxygen^ these CMn- 
pounds than in the phosphites (E3PO3X a class of salts having 
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tt^*ain less oxygen in their molecules than exists in those of the 
pEospbatea (B,PO J. 

To a portion of the above solution of hypophosphite of calcium 
add solution of chloride of barium, chloride of calcium, or acetate 
of lead; in neither case is a precipitate obtained, whereas soluble 
phosphates and phosphites yield white precipitates of baric, 
calcic, or plumbic phosphate or phosphite. To other portions 
add solutions of nitrate of silver and mercuric chloride; the 
respective metals are precipitated as by phosphites. To another 
small portion add zinc and dQute sulphuric acid ; hydrogen and 
phosphoretted hydrogen are evolved as iBrom phosphites. To 
another portion add sufficient oxalic acid to remove the calcium ; 
fQter; to the solution of hypophosphorous acid add solution of 
sulphate of copper and slowly warm the mixture; soKd hydride 
of copper is precipitated ; increase the heat to the boiling-point ; 
hydrogen is evolved and metallic copper set free. Dry hypo- 
phosphites when heated split up into pyrophosphates, phospho- 
retted hydrogen, and water. 

2CCa2PH,0J « Ca^A + 2PH3 + H,0. 

HrposuiiPHirBors Aero (H^S^Oj). — The only hyposulphite of 
much interest in pharmacy is the sodium salt (Hyposulphite of 
8oda, B. P.) (NaAOg, SH^O). Heat together in a test-tube, or 
set afiicle in a warm place, a mixture of solution of sulfate of 
sodium (Na^SOg), and a little powdered sulphur; (^nbinadoiL 
slowly takes place, and hyposulphite of sodium is formed. The 
Bokition, filtered from excess of sulphur, readily yields crystals. 
In the British Pharmacopoeia hyposulphite of sodium i& given 
as a reagent for the quantitative estimation of free iodine in 
volumetric analysis. To a few drops of iodine-water add cold 
mucilage of starch; a deep-blue colour (starch-iodide) is pro- 
duced. To a portion of the aqueous solution of iodine add solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of sodium until the liquid ceases to give a 
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blue colour with the starch. This reaction is sufficiently definite 
and delicate to admit of application for quantitaUve purposes. It 
depends on the combination of the iodine with half of the sodium 
in two molecules of the hyposulphite, the hyposulphurous radicals 
of the two molecules apparently coalescing to form a new radical, 
the tetrathionic (from rirpas, tetrcu, four, and Oeiov, ikeumy sul- 
phur), — ^tetrathionate and iodide of sodium being formed. 

The sodium hyposulphite is largely used in photography to dis- 
solve chloride, bromide, or iodide of sUyer off plates which have 
been exposed in the camera. Prepare a little chloride of silver 
by adding a chloride (chloride of sodium) to a few drops of solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. Collect the precipitated chloride on a 
filter, wash, and add a few drops of solution of hyposulphite of 
sodium ; the silver-salt is dissolved, solution of double hyposul- 
phite of sodium and silver being formed. The solution of this 
double hyposulphite has a remarkably sweet taste, sweeter than 
syrup. The double hyposulphite of sodium and gold is employed 
for giving a pleasant tint to photographic prints. 

To solution of a hyposulphite add a few drops of dilute sul- 
phuric or other acid ; hyposulphurous add is set free, but at once 
begins to decompose into sulphurous acid, recognized by its odour, 
and free sulphur (SH^S^O, = 2R^S0^ + S^^). This reaction con- 
stitutes the best test for hyposulphites. Another good test of a 
soluble simple hyposulphite is its power of dissolving chloride of 
silver wit#production of a sweet solution. 

• 

Lactic Acid (H.fi^'KOX — When milk turns sour its sugar has 
become converted into an add appropriately termed lactic (Zoc, 
liictis). Other saccharine and amylaceous substances also by fer- 
mentation yield lactic acid. Neither the hydrogen lactate (lactic 
acid) nor other lactates are much used in medicine. 

Lactate of caldum and lactic acid may be prepared as follows : 
—Mix together eight parts of sugar^ one of common cheese, 
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three of chalk, and My of water, and set aside in a warm 
place (ahout 80*^ F.) for two or three weeks ; a mass of small 
crystals of lactate of calcium results. Remove these, recrystaUize 
from hot water, decompose by sulphuric acid, avoiding excess, 
digest in alcohol, filter oif the sulphate of calcium, evaporate the 
clear solution to a syrup ; this residue is lactic acid. 

No single reaction of lactic acid is sufficiently distinctive to 
form a test. The crystalline form o£ the lactate of calcium, as seen 
by the microscope, is characteristic. The production of this salt, 
and the isolation of the syrupy acid itself, are the only means, 
short of quantitative analysis, on which reliance can be placed. 

A variety of lactic acid has been obtained from the juice of 
flesh ; it is termed aarcolactic acid (from traply gen. trapKos, flesh). 

Mauc Aged (HjC^HjO^) (from malum, an apple). — ^The juice of 
unripe apples, gooseberries, currants, rhubarb stalks, &c. contains 
maHc acid and malate of potassium. When isolated it occurs in 
deliquescent prismatic crystals. Its aqueous solution is not pre- 
cipitated by lime-water ; but On evaporation a crystalline malate 
of calcium (CaHC^HjO^) is deposited, soluble in boiling water. 
Malate of calcium being soluble in water, the aqueous solution 
of malic acid is not precipitated by chloride of calcium ; but on 
adding spirit of wine to this solution a white precipitate falls, 
owing to the insolubility of the calcium malate in alcohol. 
Malates are precipitated by lead-salts; on warming the malate 
of lead with dilute acid it dissolves, separating out in acicular 
crystals on cooling. 

Metaphosphobic Acid (HPO3). — Prepare phosphoric anhydride 
(PgOg) by burning a small piece of phosphorus in a porcelain 
crucible placed on a plate and covered by an inverted test-glass, 
tumbler, half-pint measure-glass, or some such vessel. After 
waiting a few minutes for the phosphoric anhydride to fall, pour 

l5 
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a little water on tha plate and filter the liquid ; tiie product is 
soiutioii of meta^osphoric aeid (from fKrd, meiat, a fr&posi^sm. 
deootlsg change). 

P,0, + H,0 = 2HPO3. 

To solution of metaphoaphoric acid or other metaphosphate add 
solution of mtrate of silver ; a white precipitate (AgPOJ is ob- 
tained. ThiA reaction suMcientlj distinguishes metaphosphates 
from the ordinary phosphates or oirthophosphates (irom ofBos, 
orthosj straight), as the common pho^hates may^ for disiinetion, 
be termed (which give, it will be remembered, a ydlow precipitate 
with mtrate of silver). Another variety of phosphates shortly to 
be considered, the pyrophoqJaates, also give a white precipitate 
with nitrate of silver. To the solution of metaphosphoric acid ob- 
tained as above or by the action of acetic acid on a metaphosphate, 
add an aqueous solution of white of e^; coagulation df the 
albumen ensues. Neither ortho|^as|^oric nor j^rrop^ao^phoric 
acid coagulates albumen. Boil the aqueous solution of meta- 
phosphoric aeid for some time ; on testing Ihe solution the acid 
will be found to have been converted into orthophosphoric add : — 

HPO, + H,0 = H3PO,. 

The ordinary medicinal phosphoric add' is made from phosphoros 
and nitric add, the liquid being evaporated to a syrupy consist- 
ence to remove the last traces of nitric add. It may eontain 
pyrophosphorie and metaj^osphorie adds, if the heat employed 
be high enough to remove the elements of water : — 

H3P0^ - H,0 = HPO,. 

On redilution the metaphosphorie add only slowly reabsorbs 
water. If, ther^ore, on testing, metai^iosphorie be found to be 
present, the soluftion should be boiled until conversaxm to ortho- 
pfa^horic acid has occurred. 
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HznwuB Acid (HNO^. — Strongly heat a fragment of nitiate 
of potassium or of sodium on a piece of platinum-foil ; oxygen is 
eTolyed and nitrite of potassium remains. Dissolve the residue 
in. -water, add a few drops of dilute fiolphujic acid, then a little 
ivcak solutiOfn of iodide of potassium^ and, lastly, some mueilage 
q£ stareh; tbe deep-Uue compound of iodine and starcb is at 
oofiB produced. Repeat this ezpenment, using nitrate instead of 
mliite ; no blue cokur is produced. 

This liberation of iodine by nitrites and not by nitrates is a 
reaction of considerable ralue in searching for nitrites in ordi- 
nary drinking waters, the occurrence of such salts being held to 
indicate the presence of animal matter in a state of oxidation or 

decay. ^The liquid commonly termed in pharmswjy nitrous acid 

is simply nitric add impure from the presence of nitrous acid. 

^The only nitrite nsed in medicine is a nitrite of an organic 

basylous radical, ethyl; nitrite of ethyl (C^HgNOJ, or nitrous 
ether, is the chief constituent of ** sweet spirit of nitre " (Spiritus 
^theris Nitrosiy B. P.). 

Phosphorous Acid (H3PO3, or HgPHOg). — It is necessary to 
notice this compound in order that tiie student may have brought 
"before him the three acids of phosphorus, namely, phosphoric 
acid (HgPOJ, phosj^orous acid (H^PHOg), and hypophosphorous 
acid (HPHjO,) : it will be noticed that in composition they differ 
from each other simply in the proportion of oxygen, the mole- 
cules containing four, three, and two atoms respectively. In 
constitution they differ by the hypothetical phosphoric rascal or 
grouping being trivalent, the phosphorous bivalent, and the hypo- 
phosphorous univalent. These tiiree acids and corresponding salts 
must not be confounded with pyroj^osplhoric and metaphosphoiie 
adds and salts : the former are acids of phosphorus ; the latter, 
varieties of phosphoric acid ; the former, in composition, differ 
from each other in the proportion of oxygen they contain ; the 
latter, by the elements of water : — 

Afids of jphmphoTus. Varieties of phosphoric acid, 

ByPO. phosphoric add. B!gPO^ (ortho)phosphoric acid. 

HyPHOg phosphorous acid. H^^jO^ pyrophosphoiic acid, 

HPHjO^ hypophosphorous add. HPO3 metaj^iosphoric acid. 
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'When hypophosphorouB acid is expcned to the air, oxygen is 
absorbed, aod phosphorous acid results ; by prolonged exposure 
more oxygen is absorbed and phosphoric acid is obtained. When 
phosphoric acid, or rather, for distinction, orthophosphoric acid 
is heated, every two molecoles yield the elements of a molecule 
of water, and pyrophosphoric add results ; by prolonged expo- 
sure to heat more water is evolved, and metaphosphoric acid is 
obtained. These differences of composition will be &rther evi- 
dent if the several formoles of the hydrogen ealtn be written 
empirically, nearly all being doubled in order to render them 
comparable with Uie fonnnJa of pyrophosphoric acid, thus : — 

HjPjOj hypophoHphorous add. 
H,PjO, phosphorous add. 

' ' * 1 otthophosphorio add. 
H,PjO, pyrophosphoric add. 
H,P,0, metaphosphoric add. 
Or thus :— 

Phosphoric add 

H,P,0,. 

Fboqihorous add H,P,0,. H,P,0, pyrojJiosphoric acid. 

H,PA H,P,0, 

hypophoephorous add. metaphosphoric acid. 

From the central compound, phosphoric add, the adds of phos- 
phorus differ by regularly diminishing proportions of the dement 
oxygen, the varieties of phosphoric acid by regularly diumushiog 
proportions of the dements of water. 

Prepare phosphorous add by exposing a moist stick of phos- 
phorus to the air ; a thin stream of heavy white vapoor falls, 
which is the add in question. The best method of collection is 
to place the stick in an old test-tube having a hole in the bottom, 
to support this tube by a funnd or otherwise, the neck of the 
*'" """^ '"ling supported in a bottle, test-glass, or tube, at the bottom 
is a little water. Having collected some phoBphorons 
lis way, apply the various teats already aUuded to under 
spftoroiM Acid, The means by which the varieties of 
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phosphoric acid are distinguished have been given under Jfe^- 
jpTiosphoric Acid, 

Ptrogallic Acid. — See Tannic Acid. 

Ptrophosphoeic Acid (H^Pj^O^). — ^Heat ordinary phosphate of 
sodinin (Na^HPO^, 12R^0) in a crucible ; water of crystallization 
is first evolved, and dry phosphate (Na^HPO J remains. Continue 
the heat to redness ; two molecules of the salt yield one molecule 
of water, and a salt having new properties is obtained:— 

2Na^HP0, - H,0 = Na,P,0,. 

It is termed pyrophosphate of sodium in allusion to its origin 
{irvpfjpur, fire). Other pyrophosphates are produced in a similar 
way, or by double decomposition and precipitation, or by neutra- 
lizing pyrophosphoric acid by an oxide, hydrate, or carbonate. 
Possibly the pyrophosphates are only compounds of orthophos- 
phates with metaphosphates : — 

Na^P.O^ « NagPO^, NaPOj. 

To solution of a pyrophosphate add solution of nitrate of silver ; 
white pyrophosphate of silver (Ag^P^O^) falls as a dense white 
powder, differing much in appearance from the white gelatinous 
metaphosphate of silver or the yellow orthophosphate. To pyro- 
phosphoric acid, or to a pyrophosphate mixed with acetic acid, 
add an aqueous solution of albumen (white of egg) ; no precipitate 
occurs. Metaphosphoric acid, it will be remembered, gives a 
white precipitate with albumen. 

Silicic Acid (H^SiOJ. — Silicates of various kinds are among 
the commonest of minerals. The ordinary sandstones are chiefly 
calcium silicates ; meerschawn is an acid silicate of magnesium ; 
the various days are aluminium silicates ; sandy flinty quartz, 
agatCy chalcedony y opaly &c. are silicic anhydride or silica (SiOy). 
Artificial silicates are familiar under the forms of glass and earths 
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enware, GomnuHi Ei^lisk wiiLdow-g^aBS is nsnalij iBkaiB of 

calcium, sodium, and aluminium ; French glass^ silicate of cal- 
cium and sodium ; Bohemian, chiefly silicate of potafiusium and 
calcium; English flint- or crystal -glass .for ornamental, table, 
and optical purposes, is mamly silicate of potassnnn and lead. 
Earthenware is mostly silicate of aluminium (clay), with more 
or less of nHeate of caldum, sodium, and potasfliiiBi, sad, in the 
commoner forms, iron. The various kinds of jp^rulain (Ghinaj 
Sevres, Meissen, Berlin, English), Wedgwoad^warey stoneware, &c. 
are rarietieB of earthenware. Cnteikief, hriehs, tilesy && are day- 
silicates. MorUar is essentially silicate of calfiiUTn. Fariland^ 
Eomany and other hydraulic cements are silicates of calciuin with 
more or less silicate of aluminium. 

Mix together a few grains of powdered flint or sand with 
about Are or six times its wd^^ cf carbonate of ao£am a&d' an 
equal quantity oi carbonate of potassium, ^nd fos^ a MttiLe of the 
ndxtore on platinum foil in the Uowpipe-^fldme ; the ^x^duet is 
a kind of soluble glass. Boil the foil in water for a £ew raiaates, 
filter ; to a portion add excess of hydrochloiie acid, evapCNrate ike 
solution to dryness, and again boil the residue in water and acid ; 
silica (SiO^) remains as a Hght, flaky, insoluble powder. 

The foregoing operation constitutes the test for silicates. By 
fusion with alkali die silicate is decomposed, and a soluble alka- 
line silicate formed. On addition of aod, silicie add (H^SiO^ is 
set free, but remaias in solutioii if sufficient water is present. 
The heat subsequently applied eliminates water and reduces the 
silicic acid to silica (SiOJ, which is insoluble in water or acid. 
By the additicoi of hydrochloric add to soluble glass,, and removal 
of the resulting alkaline chloride and excess of hydrochloric add 
by dialysis (a process to be subsequently described), a pure 
aqueous solution of silidc add may be obtained ; it readily changes 
into a gelatinous mass of silicic add. Possibly soma of i^ natoral 
crystaUized varieties of silica may have been obtained from the 
silica c<Hitaided in such an aqueous solution, nearly aU waiers 
yielding a small quantity of silica when treated as above de- 
scribed. 

SuLPHocTAxnc Acm (HCyS). — Boil toge&er sulphur tmd sdu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium ; solution of sulphocyanate of potas- 
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sitmi (KCyS) w tomed. FUtmc, and to a entail pcHPtion of the 
solution add a ternc salt (Pe^Clg) ; a deep Mood-red solution of 
fenie salphocjanate is fonned. This is the best test of the pre- 
sence of « snlj^ioeyanatey and tberefkare, indiied^, of tMt piuMen ce 
of hydrocjanic add or cyanogen. To solution of a snlphoeyanate 
add scdntion of mercuric nitrate; mercuric snlphoeyanate is 
preeipitated aa a vhite powd^. 

It is this powder, washed and made np into little conesj that 
forms the toy termed Pharoah's serpent. It readily hums when 
ignited, the chief product bdng a light solid matter (mellon 
(CgN^a) and melam (CjEgNJ), which issues from the cone in a 
snake-like coil of extraordinary length. The other products are 
mercuric sulphide (oi which part remains in the snake and part 
TdatLlized), nitrogen, sulphurous and carbonic aeid gases, and 
yapour of metallic mercury. 

The Bulphocyanic radioed (CyS) is often termed sulphocyanogen 
(Scy), and its compounds regarded as sulphocyanides.- 

Taitsig Acid or Taskcs (C^^O^^), — This ift a o(»iuzuhi astrin- 
gent conatitueiit of jJants, but is contaiaed in largest quantity in 
galls (excrescences on the oak formed by the puncture m3L de-r 
posited ova of an insect). Mrs. a small quantity of powdered 
galls with sufficient water to make it damp, place it in a test- 
tube with enough ether to form a thin paste, set aside for 
twenty-four hours, add more eth«r (washed ether, containing 
water and a little alcohol), filter through a small piece of calico, 
set aside till dear, pour off the solution, evaporate sponta- 
neously on a plate, and diy the residue over a water-bath; 
scales of tannic acid result. This is the officinal process (Actdum 
Tanmcwm, B. P.). 

To an aqueous solution of tannic add add aqueous solution of 
gelatin ; a fiocculent compound of the two substances is preci- 
pitated. This is a good test of the presence of tannic add. 

This reaction also serves to explain the chemical principle in- 
Tolved in tafmim^ — &e operation of conTcrting skin into leather. 
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In that process the skin is soaked in incision of oak-bark^ the 
tannic acid of which uniting with the gelatinous tissues of the 
skin 3delds a compound very well represented by the above preci- 
pitate. Other infusions and extracts besides that of oak-bark are 
largely ifted by tanners ; but they appear to act too quickly, and 
give a harsh, hard, less durable leather. The tannic add of these 
preparations is probably slightly different from that of oak-bark. 
Tannic acid is very soluble in water, and in this form is usually 
administered in medicine. Its officinal preparations are Olyee- 
rinum Acidi Tannici, Suppositoria AcicU Tannieiy and Trochisct- 
Acidi Tannici, 

To an aqueous solution of tannic acid add a neutral solution of 
a ferric salt ; dark bluish-black tannate of iron is slowly preci- 
pitated. This is an excellent test for the presence of tannic add 
in vegetable infusions. The precipitate is the basis of nearly all 
black writing-ink. Ferrous salts give only a slight reaction with 
tannic acid. 

To an aqueous solution of tannic acid add solution of tartar- 
emetic ; tannate of antimony is precipitated. This reaction and 
that with gelatin are useful in the quantitative estimation of the 
amount of tannic acid in various substances. 

Tannic acid is a glucoside ; that is, like several other substances, 
it 3delds glucose (grape-sugar) when boiled with dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid, the other product being gallic add : — 

OdlUe add (HjC^HgO^, H^O) occurs in small quantity in oak- 
galls and other vegetable substances, but is always prepared from 
tannic acid. Powdered galls are moistened with water and set 
aside in a warm place, fermentation occurs, and impure gallic 
add is deposited. It is purified by solution in hot water and 
treatment with animal charcoal, which absorbs colouring-matter. 
On cooling, most of the acid separates in the form of slender 
adcular crystals. 

The nature of the action by which gallic acid is thus produced 
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is probably similar to that of the action of dilute acids on tannic 
add. During the process oxygen is absorbed and carbonic acid 
gas evolved, the sugar being thus broken up or perhaps prevented 
from being formed. 

To an aqueous solution of gaUic acid add a neutral solution of 
a ferric salt ; a bluish-black precipitate of gallate of iron falls 
similar in appearance to tannate of iron. Ferrous salts also ate 
blackened by gallic acid. To more of the solution add an aqueous 
solution of gelatin; no precipitate occurs. By the latter test 
gallic is distinguished from tannic acid. 

PyrogalliG add (CgHgOg). — This substance sublimes in light 
feathery crystals when gallic acid is heated. To an aqueous 
solution add a neutral solution of a ferric salt ; a red colour is 
produced. To another portion add a ferrous salt ; a deep-blue 
colour results. 

To three separate small quantities of milk of lime in test-tubes 
add, respectively, tannic, gaUic, and pyrogallic acids ; the first 
slowly turns brown, the second more rapidly, while the pyro- 
gallic mixture at once assumes a beautiftd. purplish-red colour 
changing to brown. These reactions are highly characteristic. 
They are accompanied by absorption of oxygen from the air. . A 
mixture of pyrogallic acid and solution of potash absorbs oxygen 
with such rapidity and completeness that a strong solution of 
each passed up successively by a pipette into a graduated tube, 
containing air or other gas, form an excellent means of esti- 
mating free oxygen. The student may roughly practise this 
method by pouring a smaU quantity of each solution into a phial, 
immediately and firmly closhig its mouth with a cork, thoroughly 
shaking the mixture and then removing the cork under water ; 
the water rushes in and occupies about one-fifth of the previous 
volume of air, indicating that the atmosphere contains one-fifth 
of its bulk of oxygen. The small amount of carbonic acid gas 
present in the air is also absorbed by the alkaline liquid ; in 
delicate experiments this should be removed by the alkali before 
the addition of pyrogallic acid. 

Ueic Acid (Kfi^^fi^. — ^Acidulate a few ounces of human 
urine with nitric acid, and set aside for twenty-four hours ; a 
few minute crystals of uric acid will be found adhering to the 
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ndes and bottom of the Teasel and floatiiig on the sniface ci the 
liquid. Bemove some of the floating particles by a slip of glass, 
and examine by a powerful lens or microscope ; the chief portioa 
will be found to be in yellowish semitransparent crystals^ more 
or less square^ two of the sides of which are even, and two very 
jagged ; but other forms are common. Collect more of the deposit, 
place in a watch-glass or small white evaporating-dish, remove 
adherent moisture by a piece of blotting- or fllter-paper, add a 
drop of concentrated nitric add, and evaporate to dryness ; the 
residue will be red. When the dish is cold, add a drop of solution 
of ammonia ; a puipliah-enmson colour results. The wAowt is 
deepened on the additian of a drop of solution of potash. 

Frie acid and urates of sodium, potassium, calcium, and am- 
monium are common constituents of animal excretions. Human 
urine contains about one part of urate (usually urate ei sodimn) 
in IQOO. When more than this is present the urate is often 
deposited as a sediment in the excreted urine, either at once, or 
after standing a short time. The acid or the urate is also oeea- 
Bionally deposited before leaving the bladder, and, slowly accu- 
mulating there, forms a common variety of urinary calculus. 
The urates are not definitely crystalline $ but when treated with 
a drop of solution of potash, and then a drop or two of acetie 
acid, jagged microscopic crystals of uric acid are usually formed. 
All urates yield the criinson colour when treated as above de- 
scribed. This colour is a definite substance, mnreand (C^^If fi^) 
(from the mttrexy a shell-fish of similar tint) ; and the test is 
known as the murexid test. The formation of murexid is due to 
the action of ammonia on alloxan (C^H^N^Oj, SH^O) and other 
white crystalline products of the oxidation of uric acid by nitric 
acid. Murexid is a good dye ; it may be prepared from gwmo 
(the excrement of sea-fowl), which contains a large quantity of 
urates of ammonium. The excrement of the serp^it is almost 
pure anmtonium urate. 

Uric acid and the urates will be again alluded to in connexion 
with the subject of morbid urine. 

Yalebia»ic Acid or Valeric Acid (EC^O^, — Heat in a test- 
tube a few drops of amylic alcohol (fousel oil) with a Httle dilate 
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sulpbjiric acid and a grain or two of red chromate of potassium ; 
valerianic acid of characteristic valerian-like odour is evolved. 
Or heat any valerianate with dilute Bulphuiic aeid ; double de- 
composition occurs, and valerianic add i& set free. 

» 

Yalerianie acid occurs naturally in valerLan-root, but is usually 
psrepared artiitcially from amylic alcc^ol, to which it bears the 
aajDifi relation as acetic aeid does to common alcohol : — 

C,H,HO + O, = HC^O, -h H,0 
C,H,,HO + O, = HC,H,0. + H,0. 

Vcdenanate efSedium (KaCgHgO^) (Sodce Valerianas, B. P.) is 
]pi^^»ared by distz^ing the mixtare of amylic alcohol, sulphurie 
amd, and red cbromate of potassium. 

2(K,CrO.,Cr0,)+8H,SO^=2(Cr,3SOJ+2K,SO^+ 8H,0 + 30, 

Bed duramate «£ Bnlphiirio Barbate of Sulphate of Water. Oxjgea. 
potuBhUB. acid. cfairnnium. potaafdiua. 



C^^O + 0, = HC^O, + H,0 

AmirlSo Oscygen. Valerianic Water. 

alfiohoL add. 

2CA,H0 + 0, = C^^CAO, + 2H,0 

AmjUo Osgrgen. Valeiiaaate Water. 

atoonoL ofamyL 



The distillate is saturated with soda, which not only yields 
valerianate of aodiusi with the free valerianic acid, but decom- 
poses the valerianate of amyl produced at the same time, more 
valerinate of sodium being formed, according to the following 
equations : — 

HC^A + JTaFO = I^aC^H^O, + H,0 

Valerianio Soda. Valerianate Water, 

aoid. of sodium. 

C,H„C.H,0, + NaHO = NaC,H,0, + C,H„HO 

Valerianate Soda. Valerianate Amvlio 

ofamjL ofaodium. aleoooL 

Or AyV +NaHO = JiTaY + AyHO. 

Other viskrianaies. — ^Valerianate of zinc (Zind Valerianas, 
B. P.), ferric valerianate, &c. may be made by double decern- 
poedtion of valerianate of sodium with the sulphate or other salt 
of the metal the valerianate of which is desired, the new valeri- 
anate precipitating or erystaUizing out. 
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DETECTION OF THE ACIDULOUS RADICALS OF SALTS 

SOLUBLE IN WATER. 

In analyzing salts soluble in water, search must first be made 
for any basylous radicals by the appropriate methods. Certain 
metals having been thus detected, a little reflection on the cha- 
racter of their salts will at once indicate what acidulous radicals 
may be, and what cannot be, present. Thus, for instance, if the 
substance under examination is freely soluble in water, and lead 
is found, only the nitric and acetic radicals need be sought, none 
other of the lead-salts than nitrate or acetate being freely soluble 
in water. Moreover the salt is more likely to be acetate than 
nitrate of lead, for two reasons: the former is more soluble 
than the latter, and is by far the commoner salt of the two. 
Medical and pharmaceutical students have probably^ in dispen- 
sing, already learnt much concerning the solubility of salts, and 
whether a salt is rarely employed or in conmion use. And althpugh 
butJittle dependence can be placed on the chances of a salt being 
present or absent according to its rarity, stiU the point may have 
its proper weight. If, in a mixture of salts, ammonium, potajB- 
sium, and magnesium have been found associated with the sul- 
phuric, nitric, and hydrochloric radicals, and we are asked 
how we suppose these bodies may exist in the mixture, it is far 
more in accordance with common sense to suggest that sal- 
ammoniac, nitre, and epsom salts were originally mixed together 
than to suppose any other possible combination : a tutor's aim 
in preparing mixtures of salts for analysis is to instruct, not 
puzzle, his pupils. Such appeals to experience regarding the 
solubility, rarity, &c. of salts cannot be made by any one not 
previously acquainted, or insufficiently acquainted, with the cha- 
racters of salts; in such cases the relation of a salt to water 
and acids can be ascertained by referring to the following Table 
of the solubility or insolubility of salts in water and acids. 

The opposite course to the above (namely, to ascertain what 
acidulous radicals are present in a mixture, and then to appeal 
to experience to tell what basylous radicals may be and what 
cannot be present) is impracticable ; for acidulous radicals can- 
not be separated out, one after the other, from one and the same 
quantity of substance by a similar treatment to that already 
given for basylous radicals. Indeed such a sifting of acidulous 
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radicals could scaxcelj be accomplished at all, or only by a vast 
deal of labour. 

Even when the basylous radicals have been detected, the aci- 
dulous radicals which may be present must be sought .for singly, 
the only additional aid which can be brought in being the action 
of sulphuric acid, a barium salt, a calcium salt, nitrate of silver, 
and ferric chloride on separate small portions of the solution 
under examination. 

Commence the analysis of an aqueous solution of a salt or salts, 
the basylous radicals in which are known, by writmg out a list of 
the acidulous radicals which may be, or, if more convenient, of 
those which cannot be present. To this end consult the following 
Table (p. 238) of the solubility of salts in water. Look for the 
name of the metal of the salt in the vertical column ; the letters 
S and I indicate which salts are soluble and which insoluble in 
water, an asterisk attached to the S meaning that the salt is 
slightly soluble. The acidulous part of the name is given in the 
top line of the Table. AU the names are in alphabetical order, 
for facility of reference. 

Some of the salts marked as insoluble in water are soluble in 
aqueous solutions of soluble salts, a few forming soluble double 
salts. To characterize salts as soluble, slightly soluble, or insoluble, 
only roughly indicates their relation to water : on the one hand, 
very few salts are absolutely insoluble in water ; on the other, there 
is a limit to the solubility of every salt. 

If only one, two, or perhaps three given acidulous radicals can 
be in the liquid, test directly for it or them according to the re- 
actions given in the previous pages. If several may be present, 
pour small portions of the solution, rendered neutral if necessary 
by ammonia, into five test-tubes, and add respectively sulphuric 
acid, nitrate or chloride of barium, chloride of calcium, nitrate of 
silver, and ferric chloride ; then consult the Table on page 239, 
in order to correctly interpret the effects these reagents may have 
produced. 
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KE¥ATl¥« OK THE PBXCEDIH& TABLE. 

The first point of yalue to be noticed in connexion with this 
Table is one of a negative character ; namely, if either of the re- 
agents gives no reaction, it is self-evident that the salts which it 
decomposes with production of a precipitate must be absent 
Then, again, if the action of one of the reagents indicates the 
absence of certain acidulous radicals, those radicals cannot 
be precipitated by the other reagents ; thus, if the action of sul- 
phuric acid points to the absence of sulphides, sulphites, car- 
bonates, cyanides, and acetates, these salts may be struck out of 
the other lists, and the examination of subsequent precipitates be 
so far simplified. Or, if the barium precipitate is soluble in hy- 
drochloric acid and the calcium precipitate in acetic acid, neither 
sulphates nor oxalates can be present. Observing these and other 
points of difierence, which will be seen on carefiil and thoughtful 
reflection, and remembering the facts suggested by a knowledge 
of what basylous radicals are present, one acidulous radical 
aftier the other may be struck off as absent or present, leaving 
only one or two as the objects of special experiment. Among 
the chief difficulties to be encountered will be the separation 
from each other of chlorides, bromides, iodides, and cyanides, or 
of tartrates from citrates, and confirmatory tests of the presence 
of borates Sec. These may all be surmounted on referring back 
to the reactions of the various radicals, as described under their 
hydrogen salts, the acids. 

The rarer acidulous radicals will seldom be met with. Por- 
miates, hypochlorites, hyposulphites, nitrites, and valerianates 
show themselves under the sulphuric treatment. Eerrocyanides, 
ferridcyanides, sulphocyanates, tannates, and gallates appear 
among the salts whose presence is indicated by ferric chloride ; 
formiates, malates, and others by nitrate of silver. 

In actual practice the analyst nearly always has some due to 
the nature of rarer substances placed in his hands. 

If chromium and arsenicum have been detected among the 
basylous radicals, those elements may be present in the form of 
chromates, arseniates, and arsenites, yielding with chloride of 
barium yellow chromate of barium and white arseniate and 
arsenite of barium, and with nitrate of silver red chromate, 
brown arseniate, and yellow arsenite of silver. 
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ANALYSIS OF SALTS, 

SINGLE OR MIXED, SOLUBLE OR INSOLUBLE. 

Thus far we have regarded all material substances, especially 
those of pharmaceutical interest, as being definite compounds, 
and as having certain well-defined parts, termed, for conveni- 
ence, basylous and acidulous respectively. Moreover attention 
has been designedly restricted to those definite compounds which 
are soluble in water. But there are many substances having no 
definite or known composition ; and of those having definite com- 
position there are many having no definite or ascertained parts ; 
and, again, of those having definite composition, and whose con- 
stitution admits of the entertainment of theory, there are many 
insoluble in water. 

Chemical substances of whose composition or constitution 
nothing is at present known, are chiefly of animal and vegetable 
origin, and figure in tables of analyses &c. under the convenient 
collective title of " extractive matter '' &c. ; they are not of 
immediate importance, and may be omitted from consideration. 
Of the substances which are definite in composition, but whose 
parts or radicals, if they have any, are unknown or imperfectly 
known, there are only a few, such as the alkaloids, amylaceous 
and saccharine matters, the glucosides, alcohoHc bodies, and albu- 
men, which have any considerable amount of pharmaceutical in- 
terest ; these will be noticed subsequently. Definite salts having 
definite parts are the substances which most frequently present 
themselves ; and of these by far the lai^er proportion (namely, the 
salts soluble in water) have already been fully studied. There 
remain, however, mJy salts which are insoluble in water, but 
which must be brought into a state of solution before they can 
be effectively studied from an analytical, pharmaceutical, or a 
physiological point of view. The next thing to be done therefore 
is to go through the analysis of substances which may or may 
not be soluble in. water. This will involve no other analytical 
schemes than those which have been given, will in only one or 
two cases increase the difficulty of the analysis of a precipitate 
produced by a group reagent, but will give roundness, complete- 
ness^and a practical bearing to the student's analytical ]aiow- 
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ledge. Such a procedure will at the same time bring before bim 
the methods by which substances insoluble in water are mani- 
pulated for pharmaceutical purposes, or made available for use 
as food by plants, or as food and medicine by man and animals 
generally. 

Preliminary examination of Solid Scdit, 

Before attempting to dissolve a salt for analysis, its appear- 
ance and other physical properties should be noted, and t^e in* 
fluence of heat and strong sulphuric acid be ascertained. If the 
student knows how to interpret what is thus observed, and to 
what extent to place confidence in the observations, he may moro 
certainly obtain a high degree of precision in analysis, and will 
always gain some viduable negative information. But if he has 
only slight experience of the appearance and general properties of 
bodies, or has the habit of turning what should be inferences &om 
tentative processes into foregone conclusions, he should omit the 
preliminary examination altogether, or only follow it out under 
the guidance of a judicious tutor. For it is impracticable here to 
do more than hint at the results which may be obtained by such an 
examination, or to so adapt descriptions as to prevent a student 
from allowing unnecessary weight to preconceived ideas. 

Whatever be the course pursued, short memoranda describing 
results should invariably be entered in the note-book. 

Examine the physical characters of the salt in various ways, 
but never, or only rarely, by the palate, on account of the danger * 
to be apprehended. 

If the salt is white, coloured substances cannot be present; if 
coloured, the tint may indicate the nature of the substance or of 
one of its constituents, supposing that tiie student i& already 
acquainted with the colours of ssdts. Closer observation, aided 
perhaps by a lens, may reveal the occurrence, in a pulveruleut 
mixture, of small crystals or pieces of a single substimce ; these 
may be picked out by a needle and examined sepaxately. The 
body may present an undoubted metallic appearance, in which 
case only the metals existing under ordinary atnKNspheiie ccm^ 
ditions need be sought. Odour may reveal the presence of am- 
monia, hydrocyanic acid, hydrosulphurio add, &c. Between the 
^igers the substance may be hard, soft, or gritty, and oonseqaent 
inferences may be drawn. Or the nutter may be hLeavy^iike the 
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salts of baiinm or lead^ or lights like the carbonates and liydrateB 
of magnesium* 

Plaee a grain or two of the salt in a small dry test-tulre or in 
a piece of ordinary tubing, closed at one end, and heat it^ at 
first gently, then more strongly, and finally, if necessary, by the 
blowpipe. 

Gases or vapours of characteristic appearance or odour may be 
evolved ; iodine, nitrous fames, sulphurous, hydrocyanic, or am- 
moniacal gases, &c. Much steam given by a dry substance indi- 
cates hydrates or salts containing water of crystallization. A 
sublimate may be obtained, due to salts of mercury or arsenicum, 
to oxalic or benzoic acids, or to sulphur free or as a sulphide, &o.^ 
a salt whoUy volatile containing such substances only. The com- 
pound may blacken, pointing to the presence of organic matter, 
which, in common definite salts, will probably be in the form of 
acetates, tartrates, and citrates, or as salts of the alkaloids mor-r 
phine, quinine, strychnine, &c., or as starch, sugar, salicin, or 
in other definite or indefinite forms common in pharmacy and for 
which tests wiU be given in subsequent pages. K no charring 
occur, the important fact that no organic matter is present is^ 
established. The residue may change colour from presence or 
development of oxide of zinc, oxide of iron, <fec. ; or it may melt 
from tiie presence of a fusible salt and absence of any large pro- 
portion of infusible salt ; or it may be unaltered, showing the 
'absence of any large amount of such substances. 

Place a grain or two of the salt in a test-tube, add a drop or 
two of strong sulphuric acid, cautiously smelling any gOB that 
may be evolved; afterwards slowly heat the mixture, noticing 
the effect, and stopping the experiment when any sulphurio 
fumes begin to escape. 

Iodine, bromine, and nitrous or chlormoiE fumes wiU reveal 
themselves by their colour, indicating the presence of iodides, 
bromides, iodates, bromates, nitrates, and chlorates. The evolu- 
tion of a colourless gas fuming on coming in contact with air, 
and having an irritating odour, points to chlorides, fiuorides, or 
nitrates. Gaseous products having a greenish colour and odour 
of chlorine indicate chlorates, hypochlorites, or chlorides mixed 

m2 
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with, other sabstances. Slight sharp explosions indicate chlo- 
rates. Evolution of colourless gas may proceed from cyanides, 
acetates, sulphides, sulphites, carbonates, or oxalates. Charring 
will be due to citrates, tartrates, or other organic matter. If 
none of these effects are produced, most of these bodies are 
absent or only present in minute quantity. The substances 
apparently unaffected by the treatment are metallic oxides, 
borates, sulphates, and phosphates. 

Exposure of the substance to the blowpipe-flame, on platinum 
wire with or without a bead of horax or of microcosmic salt 
(phosphate of sodium, ammonium, and hydrogen, IS'aAmHPO^) — 
on platinum foil with or without carbonate of sodium — on char- 
coal, alone or in conjunction with carbonate of sodium, cyanide 
of potassium, or nitrate of cobalt, will sometimes yield important 
information, especially to one who has devoted mucli attention 
to reactions producible by the blowpipe-flame. The pharma- 
ceutical student, however, will seldom have time to work out 
this Subject to an extent sufficient to make it a trustworthy 
guide in analysis. (See Plattner and Muspratt * On the Use of 
the Blowpipe,' and a chapter in Galloway's * Manual of Qualita- 
tive Analysis.') 

Methods of dissolving and analyzing single or mixed solid 

svhstances. 

Having submitted the substance to preliminary examination, 
proceed to dissolve and analyze by the following methods. These 
methods consist in treating a substance consecutively with cold 
or hot water, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, nitro-hydrochloric 
acid, or fusion with alkaline carbonates and solution of the pro- 
duct in water and acid. Resulting liquids are analyzed in the 
manner already described, or by slightly modified processes as 
detailed in the following paragraphs. 

Boil about a grain of the salt presented for analysis in about a 
third of a test-tubefal of water. If it dissolves, prepare a solu- 
tion of about 20 or 30 grains in about half an ounce of water, and 
proceed with the analysis in the usual way, testing first for the 
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basyloos radical or radicals by the proper group-reagents (HCI, 
H^S, AmHS, Am^COg, Am^HPOJ, pp. 136 or 165, and then for 
the acidulous radical or radicals, directly or by aid of the pre- 
scribed reagents (H,SO„ BaCl,, CaCl,, AgNOg, Fe.Cl,), p. 239. 

If the salt is not wholly dissolved by the water, ascertain 
whether or not any has entered into solution by filtering, if 
necessary, and evaporating a drop or two of the clear liquid to 
dryness on platinum foil 5 the presence or absence of a residue 
gives the information sought. If anything is dissolved, prepare 
a sufficient quantity of solution for analysis and proceed as usual, 
reserving the insoluble portion of the mixture, after thoroughly 
exhausting with water, for subsequent treatment by acids. 

If the salt is insoluble in water, digest about a grain of it (or 
of the insoluble portion of a mixed salt) in a few drops of hydro- 
chloric acid, adding water, and boiling if necessary. If the salt 
wholly dissolves, prepare a sufficient quantity of the liquid, 
noticing whether or not any effervescence (due to the presence 
of sulphides, sulphites, carbonates, or cyanides) occurs, and pro- 
ceed with the analysis as before, except that the first step, the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, may be omitted. 

The analysis of this solution will in most respects be simpler 
than that of an aqueous solution, inasmuch as the majority of 
salts (all those soluble in water) will be absent. This acid solu- 
tion will, in short, only contain : — chlorides produced by the action 
of the hydrochloric acid on sulphides, sulphites, carbonates, 
cyanides, oxides, and hydrates; and certain borates, oxalates, 
phosphates, tartrates, and citrates (possibly silicates and fluo- 
rides), which are insoluble in water but soluble in acids with- 
out apparent decomposition. The first four will have revealed 
themselves by the occurrence of effervescence during solution ; 
and the presence of oxides and hydrates may often be inferred 
by the absence of compatible acidulous radicals. The borates, 
oxalates, phosphates, tartrates, and citrates alluded to will be 
reprecipitated in the general analysis as soon as the acid of the 
solution is neutralized ; that is, will come down in their original 
state when ammonia and sulphydrate of ammonium are added in 
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fhe usual course. Of these predpitates, only the oxalate of cal- 
cium and the {^osphates of calcium and magnesium need occupy 
the attention of the pharmaceutist ; for the borates, tartrates, and 
citrates met with in medicine or in general analysis are all soluble 
in water. These phosphates and oxalates, then, will be precipi- 
tated in the course of analysis along with iron, their presence 
not interfering with the detection of any other metal. If, from 
the unusually light colour of the ferric precipitate, phosphates «nd 
oxalates are suspected, the precipitate is treated according to the 
following Table (reference to which should be inserted in the 
general Table for the detection of metals, under Fe). 



PEECIPIIATS OF PHOSPHAXES, OXALATES, AlTD FEBBIG OXIDE. 

Dissolve in HCl, add a little citric acid, then AmHO, and 
filter. 



FHtrate 

Fe. 

Add HCl and 

K,Fcy. 

Blue ppt. 


Precipitate 

Ca32PO„ CaO,0„ Mg32PO,. 

Boil in acetic acid and filter. 

• 


Insoluble 
CaC^O,. 
White. 


Filtrate 

Ca32PO, Mg,2P0, 

add AmJC^fi^f stir, filter. 


Precipitate 

CaC.O,. 

White, proving 

presence of 

Ca32PO,. 


Ffltrate 

add AmHO. 

White ppt. 

MgHPO,. 



In analyzing phosphates and oxalates advantage is also fre- 
quently taken of the facts that the phosphoric radical is wholly 
removed from solution of phosphates in acid by the addition of 
an alkaline acetate, ferric chloride, and subsequent ebullition, as 
described under ^ Phosphoric Acid ' (p. 214), and that dry oxalates 
are converted into carbonates by heat, as mentioned under * Oxalic 
Acid' (p. 208). 

.^ Certain arseniates and arsenites, insoluble in water but soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, may accompany the above phosphates, oxa- 
lates, &c. if for any reason hydrosulphuric acid gas has not been 
previously passed through the solution. 
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• If tile sabstsace insoluUe in -water does not whoQ j dksdye in 
hydrochloric acid, asoertain if any had entered into solution by 
filtering, if necessary, and evaporating a drop of the clear liquid 
to diyneas la platinom foil ; the presence or absence of a residue 
gives the information sought. If anything is dissolved, prepare 
a sufficient quantity of solution for analysis, and proceed as usual, 
nserving the insoluble portion of the mixture, after thoroughly 
exhausting witii hydrochloric acid and well washing with wat^^ 
for the foUowiog treatment by nitric add. 

If the salt is insoluble in water and hydrochloric add, boil it 
(or that part of it which is insoluble in those menstrua) in a few 
drops of nitric add. K it wholly dissolves, remove excess of aicid 
by evaporation, dilute with water, and proceed with the analysis 
in the usual way. 

This nitrie sohition can contain only very few substances ; for 
yearly all salts soluble in nitric acid are also soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, and therefore will have been previously removed. 
Some of the metals, however (Ag, Ou, Hg, Pb, Bi), as well as 
amalgams and alloys, unaffected or scarcely affected by hydro-* 
phloric add, are readily attacked and dissolved by nitric acid* 
Hany of the sulphides, also insoluble in hydrochloric add, are 
dissolved by nitric acid, usually with separation of sulphur. 
Calomel is converted, by long boiling with nitric acid, into mer- 
curic chloride and nitrate. The nitrates here product are solu-* 
ble in water. 

This nitric solution, as well as the hydrochloric and aqueous 
solutions, should be examined separately. Apparently time 
would be saved by mixing the three solutions together and 
TPftlciTig one analysis. But the object of the analyst is to sepa- 
rate every radical from every other ; and when this has been par- 
tially accomplished by solvents, it woulft be unwise to again mix 
and a second time separate. Moreover solvents often do what 
chemical reagents cannot do— namdy, separate sdUs from each 
other. This is important, inasmuch as the end to be attained in 
analyds is not only an enumeration of the radicals present, but 
a statement of the actual condition in which they are present ; 
the analyst must, if possible, state of what salts a given mixture 
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Was originally formed, how the basylous and addulons radicals 
were originally distributed. In attempting this, much must be 
left to tiieoretical considerations ; but a process by wbich the 
salts themselyes are separated is of trustworthy practical assist** 
ance; henoe the chief advantage of analyzing separately the 
solutions resulting from the action of water, acids, &c. on. a solid 
substance. 

If the salt or any part of a mixture of salts is insoluble in 
water, hydrochloric acid, and nitric add, digest it in nitro-hydro* 
chloric acid, boiling if necessary ; evaporate to remove excess of 
add, dilute, and proceed as before. 

Sulphide of mercury and substances only slowly attacked by 
hydrochloric or nitric acid, such as calomel, ignited ferric oxide^ 
&c. are sufficientiy altered by the free chlorine of aqua r^a to 
become soluble. 

If the substance is insoluble in water and acids, it is one or 
more of the following substances : — Sand and certain silicates, 
Such as pipeclay and other days, fluorspar, cryolite (BNaFjAlFj) ; 
sulphates of barium, strontium, and possibly caldum ; tinstone ; 
glass ; felspar (double silicate of aluminium and other metals) ; 
chloride of silver ; sulphate of lead. It may also be or contain 
carbon or carbonaceous matter, in which case it is black and 
combustible, burning entirely or partially away when heated in 
the air ; or be or contain sulphur, in which case sulphurous gas 
is evolved, detected by its odour, when the substance is exposed 
to heat. For the other substances proceed according to the fol-* 
lowing (Bloxam's) method : — 

Pour or five grains of ttie substance are intimately mixed with 
twice the quantity of dried carbonate of sodium, and this mix^ 
ture well rubbed in a mortar with five times its weight of d^^ 
grating fiux (1 of finely powdered charcoal to 6 of nitre). The 
resulting powder is placed in a thin porcelain dish^ or crucible, 
or clean iron tray, and a lighted match applied to the centre of 
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the heap. Deflagration ensues^ and decomposition of the various 
substances occurs, the acidulous radicals going to the alkali^ 
metals to form salts soluble in water, the basylous radicals being 
simultaneously converted into carbonates or oxides. The mass 
is boiled in water for a few minutes, the mixture filtered, and 
the residue well washed. The filtrate may then be examined 
for acidulous radicals and aluminium in the usual way, and the 
residue dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and analyzed by the 
ordinary method. 

The only substance which resists this treatment is chrome 
iron-ore. 

To detect alkali in felspar, glass, or cryolite, Bloxam recom- 
mends deflagration of the powdered mineral with one part of 
sulphur and six of nitrate of barium. The mass is boiled in 
water, the mixture filtered, hydrate and carbonate of ammonium 
added to remove barium, the mixture again filtered, and the 
filtrate evaporated and examined for alkalies by the usual 
process. 



QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF SUBSTANCES HAVING 

UNKNOWN PROPERTIES. 

Substances are presented to the analyst in one of the three 
forms in which all matter exists — namely, solid, liquid, or 
gaseous. 

The method of analysis in the case of solid bodies has just been 
described (pp. 242 & 244). 

In the case of liquids, the solvents as* weU as the dissolved 

matters claim attention. A few drops are evaporated to dryness 

on platinum foil to ascertain if solid matter of any kind is pre*- 

jsent ; the liquid is tested by red and blue litmus paper to ascer^ 

tain if free alkalies, free acids, or neither are present; a few 

drops are heated in a test-tmbe and the odour of any vapour 

noticed, a piece of glass tubing bent to a right angle being, if 
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pacessary^ adapted to the test-tube by a cork in the ordinary 
way, and some of the distilled liquid coUeeted and examined ; 
finally^ the usual group-reagents for the seyeral basylous and 
acidulous radicals are oonsecutiTely applied. 

Proceeding in this "way the student, who has already had 
«ome experience in pharmacy, will not be likely to overlook such 
solvents as water, acids, alcohol, ether, fixed oils, essential oils, 
&c., nor to miss the substances which these menstrua may hold 
in solution. He must not, however, suppose that he will always 
be able to qualitatively analyze, say, a bottle of medicine ; for 
the various infusions, decoctions, tinctures, wines, syrups, lini- 
ments, confections, extracts, pill-masses, and powders contain 
vegetable ma,tter8 most of which at present are quite beyond the 
reach of the analyst. Neither the highest skill in analysis nor 
the largest amount of experience concerning the odour, appear- 
ance, taste, and uses of drugs is sufficient for the detection of all 
these vegetable matters. Skill and experience combined will, 
however, do much ; and even so difficult a task as that just men- 
tioned may be, in most cases, accomplished with reasonable 
success. Qualitative analysis alone will not enable the experi- 
menter to produce a mixture of substances similar to that ana- 
lyzed ; to this end recourse must be had to quantitative analysis, 
a subject reserved for subsequent consideration. 

Gas-analysis, or Eudiometry (from ev^ia, etidia, calm air, and 
fxirpov, nietron, a measure, in allusion to the eudiometer, an in- 
strument used in measuring the proportion and, as the early 
chemists thought, the salubrity of the gases of the air), is a 
branch of experimental investigation, chiefly of a quantitative 
character, concerning which information must be sought in other 
treatises. The analysis of atmospheric air from various localities, 
coal-gas, and the gases obtained in chemical researches involves 
operations which are scarcely within the sphere of Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemistry. Beyond the recognition, therefore, of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic, sulphurous, and hydrosulphuiic 
acid gases, the experimental consideration of the chemistry of 
•gaseous bodies may be omitted. Their study should not, how- 
ever, be neglected, as existing conceptions of tiie constitution of 
chemical substances are largely dependent on the observed rela- 
tions of the volumes of gaseous compounds to their elements. 
The best work on this subject \a a small book by Hofinann, 
* Introduction to Modem Chemistry.' 
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Spectrum-Analysis. — ^It may be as well to state here that the 
preHminary and final examinations of minute quantities of solid 
matter may, in certain cases, profitably include their exposure to 
a temperature at which they emit light, the flame being phy- 
sically analyzed hf a spectroscope. A spectroscope consists 
essentially <xf a prism to decompose a ray of light into its con- 
stituent colours, with tubes and lenses to collect and transmit 
the ray or tays to the eye of an observer. The material to be 
examined is placed, on the end of a platinum wire, which is then 
brought within the edge of a spirit-lamp or other smokeless 
flame; volatilization, attended usually in the case of a com- 
pound by decomposition, at once occurs, and the whole flame 
is tinged of characteristic hue. A flat ribbon of rays is next cut 
off by bringing near to the flame a brass tube, the cap of whidi 
is pierced by a narrow slit. At the other end of the tube, at 
fbcal distance for parallel rays, is a lens, through which the 
ribbon of light passes to a prism; the prism decomposes the 
ribbon, spreading out its constituent colours like a partially 
opened fan, and the spectrum thus produced is then examined 
-by help of a telescope attached by a moveable joint to the stand 
which carries the prism and object-tube. Sodium compounds, 
under these circumstances, give yellow light only, indicated by a 
double band of light in a position corresponding to the yeUow 
part of an ordinary solar spectrum. The potassium spectrum is 
mainly composed of a red and violet band ; lithium a crimson, 
and at very high temperatures a blue band. Most of the other 
elements give equally characteristic spectra. 
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SPECIAL CHEMICAL OPERATIONS ON 

SUBSTANCES OF VEGETABLE AND 

ANIMAL ORIGIN. 

Except alcohol and a few acids, the compounds which haye 
hitherto engaged our notice have been of mineral origin* But 
many medicinal substances^ obtained from animals and vegetables, 
when discovered were producible only by highly oi^^anized living 
structures, and were hence termed organic compounds** 

A few of these compounds, of common occurrence in pharmax^y 
and possessing prominent characteristics, may now occupy atten- 
tion ; reactions of the alkaloids and some other principles may be 
performed, and the methods of examining morbid urine be expe- 
rimentally studied. There will then remain certain substances^ 
solid and liquid, which can only be fairly regarded from a syn- 
thetical point, and a still larger number, doubtless, not yet 
brought within the grasp of the chemist, and of which, there- 
fore, we must at present be content to remain in ignorance* An 
opportunity, however, will be afforded of noticing the effect of a 
mixture of definite and indefinite organic matter, such as a vomit 
or the contents of a stomach, in masking or preventing the reac^ 
tions by which mineral and vegetable poisons are detected* 



ALKALOIDS* 

The alkaloids, or alkaH-like (el^os, ddos, likeness) bodies have 
many analogies with ammonia. Their constitution is not yet 

* A large number of these compounds can now be obtdned artifici- 
ally — without the aid of a living organism; hence the distinction 
formerly drawn between organic and inorganic compounds, organic 
and inorganic chemistry, is fast breaking down. 
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known ; bnt they aire probably derivatives of a single molecule of 
nmmonia (NH,), or of double^ triple, quadrupley &c. molecnles 
(NjjHgj NgHg, N^Hjjj). A large number of artificial alkaloids or 
organic bases having such a constitution have already been formed^ 
These are termed amines^ and are primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary according as one, two, or three atoms of hydrogen in am> 
jnonia (the tri-hydrogen amine) have been displaced by radicals, 
«fi seen in the following general formula (R=any radical) — 




N 



Rl 

R 

H 



VN" 



R1 

R 

R 



^N; 



or in the following examples — 




Dietkylamine. 




Trieihylamine. 



The three classes have also been termed amidogen-, imidogen-, 
and nitrile-bases. 

The displacing radicals may be similar or different ; and while 
the radical displacing one atom of hydrogen is keeping its place 
any of the many known radicals may occupy the position of one 
or both of the other atoms of hydrogen. Thus, for example, we 
have methyl-ethyl-amyl-amine (NCHgC^HgCgHjj, or NMeEtAy), 
a colourless, oily body, of agreeable aromatic odour. 

The organic bases derived from one molecule of ammonia are 
termed monamines ; from two molecules, diamines ; from three, 
triamines ; and from four, tetramines : — 



E] 

eIn 

Ej 




R 



3 J 



^N", 



9 



E^' 

4 4 



^K 



In these amines, any bivalent, trivalent, or quadrivalent radical 
may occupy the place of two, three, or four univalent radicals. 

Attempts to form artificially the natural organic bases have 
hitherto failed ; but the primary, secondary, or tertiary character 
of some of them has been indicated by the introduction or elimi- 
nation of methyl, ethyl, ifec, for hydrogen. 

The names of the salts of the alkaloids are given on the 
assumption that the acid unites with the alkaloid without dc'* 
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oompOBition. Thus hydroohlorate of moiphine is legarded ai 
m<nphine with hydrochloric acid, just as we mi^t assome sal 
Bmmoniac to he ammonia (NH,) with hydrochlmc acid (HCl), 
and name it hydrochlorate of anmumia (NH^Cl) instead of 
ehloride of ammonium (NH^Cl). 

> Antidotei. — In cases of poisoning hy alkaloids, emetics and the 
atomach-pnmp must be relied on rather than chemical agents. 
Astringent liquids may be administeredy as tannic acid precipi* 
tates many of the alkaloids from their aqueous solution, absorp- 
tion of the poison being thus possibly retarded. 

XORPHIKE, OB MORPHIA. 

Formula Cj^H^^NO,, H^^O. Molecular weight 303. 

Morphine occurs in opium as meconate of morphine. The 
hydrochlorate (Morphice HydroehloraSy B. P.) is prepared by 
simply decomposing an aqueous incision of opium with chloride 
of calcium, meconate of calcium and hydrochlorate of morphine 
being produced. The salt is partially purified by crystallization, 
then by treatment of the solution of the impure hydrochlorate by 
animal charcoal, and lastly by precipitation of the morphine 
from the still coloured liquid by ammonia and re-solution of the 
morphine in hot dilute hydrochloric acid ; hydrochlorate of mor- 
phine separates out on cooling. Acetate of morphine (C^tH^, 
KOjCjH^OJ (Morphice Acetas, B. P.) is prepared by dissolving 
morphine in acetic acid, the morphine being prepared frx)m a 
solution of the hydrochlorate by precipitation with ammonia. 
Both the hydrochlorate and acetate of morphine are soluble in 
water, but the solution is not stable unless acidulated and con- 
taining alcohol; hence the officinal solutions (Liquor Morphia 
EydrocUoratis and Liquor MorphicB Aeetatis) consist of three 
parts water and one part rectified spirit, a few TniTiimR per oimce 
of hydrochloric or acetic acid being added. The other officinal 
preparations are Suppositoria Morphia^ Trockisci Morphice, and 
Trochisci Morphias et Ijpecacuanho!. 

Beaoiioiis. 
First Analytical Eeaction.^-To a drop or two of a solution of 
a salt of morphine add a drop of a neutral solution of perchloride 
of iron ; a dark-bluish colour is produced. 
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Second Analytical JteacHon. — ^To a drop or two of a solution of 
a morphine salt add a minnte fragment of iodic acid (prepared 
bj oxidizing iodine with nifaic add, evaporating to diyneas^ and 
xecrystallizing from water) ; iodine is set free. Into the upper 
part of the tube insert a glass rod covered with mucilage of 
starch, and warm the solution ; dark-blue starch-iodide is pro- 
duced. 

This reaction is only confirmatory of others, as albuminous 
matters also reduce iodic acid. 

Third Analytical JReacHon, — To a few drops of an aqueous in- 
fusion of opium add a drop of neutral solution of perchloride of 
iron ; a red solution of meconate of iron is produced. Add solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate; the colour is not destroyed (as it is 
in the case of sulphocyanide of iron, a salt of similar tint). 

In cases of poisoning by laudanum or other preparation of 
opium, this reaction is almost as conclusive as a direct reaction 
of morphine, the poison itself. 

Other JReactiotis. — ^Add carbonate of sodium to a solution of a 
salt of morphine ; a white precipitate of morphine falls, slowly 
and of a crystaUine character if the solution is dilute. Collect 
this precipitate and moisten it with neutral solution of per* 
chloride of iron ; the bluish tint above referred to is produced. 

Heat morphine or its hydrochlorate on platinum foil ; it bums 
entirely away. 

QVINIKE, OB aUIKIA. 

Formula CJS.Jj^fi^, SRfi. Molecular weight 378. 

Quinine exists in yellow cinchona bark as kinate of quinine. 
Sulphate of quinine (QuinioB Sulphas, B. P.) is prepared by 
treating the bark with dilute hydrochloric acid, precipitating the 
quinine by soda, and redissolving in the proper proportion of hot 
dilate sulphuric acid. The salt crystalUzes out on cooling, in 
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acieolar crystals containing two atoms of quinine (2CJH.^fi^, 
one of sulphuric add (H^SO^), and seven of water of crystaHza- 
tion (7H,0). This sulphate, or, more correctly, disulphate, is 
only slightly soluble in water ; on the addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid a neutral sulphate is formed which is freely soluble. The 
latter salt may be obtained in large rectangular prisms, having a 
composition expressed by the formula C^^^fi^, ^^^4> THj^O. 
The ordinary disulphate of quinine is more soluble in alcohol or 
alcoholic liquids than in water ; hence the Titictura Quinice, B. P., 
which is a solution of the salt in tincture of orange-peel (eight 
grains in the ounce). Quinine wine ( Vinum Quinias, B. P.) is a 
solution of neutral sulphate and citrate of quinine in orange 
wine, made by dissolving the disulphate (one grain in the ounce) 
in orange-wine by the help of citric acid. The only officinal pre- 
paration of the pure disulphate is Pilula Quinice, containing three 
parts salt to one of confection of hips. The remaining Fharma- 
copoeial preparation of quinine is the mixed citrates of iron, am- 
monium, and quinine (Ferri et Quinio! CitraSy B. P.), the well- 
known scaly compound. It is made by dissolving ferric hydrate, 
prepared from ferric sulphate, and quinine prepared from the 
sulphate, in solution of citric acid, ammonia also being added : 
the liquid, evaporated to a syrupy consistence and dried in thin 
layers on glass plates, yields the usual greenish-yellow scales. 

Keactioks* 

First Analytical Meaetion. — To a solution of quinine or its 
salts in acidulated water add chlorine water and then solution of 
ammonia ; a green coloration is produced. 

SeeoTid Analytical Reaction, — Eepeat the foregoing reaction, 
but precede the addition of ammonia by solution of ferrocyanide 
of potassium ; an evanescent red coloration is produced (livonius 
and Vogel). 

Third Analytical Reaction. — Quinine may be impure from the 
presence of the other alkaloids (chiefly qninidine and cinchonine) 
of cinchona bark ; the following tests will determine the point. 
The first is Stoddart's modification of liebig's process. 

Into a glass tube or bottle put ten grains of the suspected salt,, 
dissolve in 10 minims of dilute sulphuric acid and 60 minims of 
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distilled crater ; to this add 150 minims of pure ether, 3 minims 
of alcohol^ and 40 minims of a solution of soda (1 part of solid 
hydrate to 12 of water). Agitate well and set aside for twelve 
hours, when, if the slightest trace of quinidine or cinchonine he 
present, they will be seen at the line of separation between the 
ether and solution of sulphate of sodium. 

If only a small percentage of quinidine be present, it will 
appear as an oily substratum, appearing under a lens as dust, 
from the minuteness of its particles. Cinchonine wiU appear 
more decidedly crystalline. With a little practice the eye will 
easily distinguish which of the alkaloids is deposited. 

Fourth Analytical i2«w*t(m.-— This is Stoddarfs chemico-mi- 
croscopic test. Into an ounce of distilled water drop 10 drops 
of dilute sulphuric acid (British Pharmacopoeia). To this add 14 
^ains (or as much as wiU saturate the acid) of the suspected 
salt. Filter through paper, and to a little of the filtered solution 
add a few drops of solution of sulphocyanide of potassium (180 
grains in 1| ounce of water). An immediate precipitate of the 
iseveral alkaloids takes place, each of which (see the accompany- 
ing plates) is distinct and characteristic. If quinine, quinidine, 
and cinchonine be present they wiU all be seen on the slide, dis- 
tinct from each other, becoming more so every minute. A good 
plan is to place on a glass slip a minute drop of the solution to 
be tested, and to put another of the sulphocyanide by its side. 
Over both place a piece of thin glass, which will cause the drops 
to touch. Examine the line of junction under a half-inch object- 
glass, when the crystals are readily seen and recognized. By 
this method ^^j^^ of a grain of quinidine or cinchonine may 
easily be detected. The particles arrange themselves into the 
respective groups — ^the long slender needles of the quinine salt, 
the round crystalline masses of the quinidine, and the large well- 
formed prisms of the cinchonine salts. So remarkably constant 
is this reaction, that an observer who has accustomed himself 
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to the general iq;ipeara]ice can at onoe distingaish -with eaae the 
leapeotive salts from each other. 

The snlphocyanide-of-potasBium solution should ,be of the 
strength indicated. It may readily he made thus : — Cyanide of 
potassium (f used), suhlimed sulphur, of each 120 grains ; dis- 
tilled water an ounce and a half. Boil in a glass flask for fifteeoa 
minutes, filter, and make up the quantity to 1| ounces with aaf- 
ficient distilled water. 

A small quantity of quinine in much dnchonine or qninidine 
cannot be recognized by the above readion. Therefore, before 
concluding that no quinine is jvesent in a specimen of tiiose alka* 
loids, the sample should be treated with ether, filtered, the solu- 
tion eyaporated to dryness, and the residue, if any, examined for 
quinine. 

Oiker charaders. — Concentrated sulphuric add dissdyes qui- 
nine with production of only a faint yellow colour; saUcin, with. 
whicb quinine may possibly be adulterated, slowly gives, under 
the same circumstances, a deep red. 

Concentrated nitric acid dissolves quinine^ yielding a colourless 
solution ; on heating, the solution becomes yellowislu 

Quinine and its salts, heated on platinum foil, bum entirelf 
away. 

STBTCHNINE, OB STBYCHITIA. 

Formula G^^^^fi^. Molecular weight 334. 

This alkaloid exists in Nuz Vomica {Stryehtios Nux Vormed) 
and in St. Ignatius's bean (Strycknos Ignatius), chiefly in com- 
bination with lactic acid. According to the officinal process for 
its preparation (Strychnia, B. P.) the disint^rated nuts are ex- 
hausted with spirit, the latter removed by distillation, the 
extract dissolved in water, colouring and add matters precipi- 
tated by acetate of lead, the filtered liquid evaporated to a small 
"hvJk, the strychnine precipitated by ammonia, tbe precipitate 
washed, dried, and exbausted with spirit, the spirit recovered by 
distillation, and the reddual liquid set aside to crystallize. 
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Crystals of strychnine having formed, the mother liquor (which 
contains the brucine of the seeds) is poured away, and the crys- 
tals of strychnine washed with spirit and recrystallized. 

First Analytiml Eeaction, — Place a minute particle of strych- 
nine on a white plate, and near to it a small fragment of red 
chromate of potassium ; to each add one drop of concentrated 
sulphuric acid : after waiting a minute or so for the chromate to 
fedrly tinge the acid, draw the latter, by a glass rod, over the 
strychnine spot ; a beautiful purple colour is produced, quickly 
fading into a yellowish red. The following oxidizing agents 
may be used in the place of the chromate : — Puce-col<jared oxide 
of lead, fragments of black oxide of maiiganese, ferridcyanide of 
potassium, or permanganate of potassium. 

< 

' This reaction is highly characteristic ; a minute fragment dis- 
solyed in much dilute alcohol, or, better, chloroform, and one 
drop of the liquid evaporated to dryness on a porcelain crucible- 
Hd or other white surface, 3delds a residue which immediately 
gives the purple colour on being oxidized in the manner directed. 

: Oi3ker Meactiong, — Strong sulphuric add does not act on strych- 
nine, even at the temperature of boiling water, a fact of which 
advantage is taken in separating strychmne from other organic 
matter for purposes of anaJysis. 

Sulphocyanide of potassium produces, even in dilute solutions 
of strychnine, a white precipitate, which, under the microscope, 
is seen to consist of tufts of acieular crystals. 

Strong nitric acid does not colour strychnine in the cold, and 
on heating only turns it yellow. 

The Phydeilogical Test — A small fix)g placed in an ounce of 
water to which -j-J^ of a grain of a salt (acetate) of strychnine 
is added, is, in two or three hours, seized with tetanic spasms on 
the slightest touch, and dies shortly afterwards. 
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Strychnine has an intensely bitter taste. Cold water dissolves 
only YiftriJ P^^ > J^^ ^^ solution, even when largely diluted, 
is distinctly bitter. Alcohol is a somewhat better solvent. The 
salts of the alkaloid are more soluble. The officinal solution 
{Liquor Strychnia!, B. P.) contains four grains of strychr ^^e to 
the ounce, the solvent being three parts water, one pprt spirit, 
and a few minims of hydrochloric acid (rather more than suffi- 
cient to form hydrochlorate of strychnine). 

Brtjcinb, oe Bbucia (CjjgHjeNjjO^, 4HjO), is an alkaloid accom- 
panying strychnine in Nux Vomica. It is readily distinguished 
by the intense red colour produced when nitric acid is added to 
it. Igasurine is another alkaloid existing in no less than nine 
varieties of Nux Vomica, 

ALKALOIDS OF liESS FBEaUENT OCCXJBSENCE. 

AcoKmiTE, AcoNiTDTA, OR AcoNiTiA (CgpH^^NO^), is an alkaloid 
obtained from aconite root (Aconitum Napellus), The alkaloid 
itself is almost insoluble in water ; but it occurs in the plant in 
combination with a vegetable acid, forming a soluble salt. The 
officinal process for its preparation {Aconiiia^ B. P.) consists in 
dissolving out the natural salt of the alkaloid from the root by 
rectified sphit, recovering the latter by distillation, mixing the 
residue with water, filtering, precipitating the aconitine by am- 
monia, drying the precipitate and digesting it in ether (in which 
some of the accompanying impurities are insoluble), recovering 
the ether by distillation, dissolving the dry residue in the retort 
in water acidulated by sulphuric acid, again precipitatiag the 
alkaloid by ammonia, and finally washing and drying. 

The chemical reactions of aconitine are not sufficientiy weU 
marked to admit of application as quaUtative tests. It is one of 
the most violent poisons known. Unguentum AconiticB, B. P., 
contains eight grains of the alkaloid to one ounce of prepared 
l»rd. 

Atropute, or Atropia (Cj7H33N03), exists in the Belladonna 
root {Atropa Belladonna) as soluble acid malate of atropine. It 
is obtained in the pure state by exhausting the root with spirit, 
precipitating the acid and some colouring-matter by lime, filter- 
ing, adding sulphuric acid to form sulphate of atropine (which is 
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somewliat less liable to decomposition during subsequent opera- 
tions than the alkaloid itself), recovering most of the spirit by 
distillation, adding water to the residue, and evaporating till the 
remaining spirit is removed ; solution of carbonate of potassium 
is then poured in till the liquid is nearly but not quite neutral, 
by which resinous matter is precipitated ; the latter is filtered 
away, excess of carbonate of potassium then added, and the 
liberated atropine dissolved out by shaking the liquid with chlo- 
roform. The latter solution having subsided is removed, the 
chloroform recovered by distillation, the residual atropine dis- 
solved in warm spirit, colouring-matter separated by digesting 
the liquid with animal charcoal, the solution filtered, evaporated^ 
and set aside to deposit crystals. 

Atropine solutions give, with perchloride of gold, a yellow 
precipitate. One drop of a dilute aqueous solution (two grains 
to the ounce) powerfoQy dilates the pupil of the eye. It is ap- 
plied on a piece of thin tissue paper or small disk placed between 
the eyelid and the eye. The alkaloid itself (Atropia), its sul- 
phate (Atropice Sulphas, made by neutralizing atropine with 
sulphuric acid), their solutions (Liqtwr Atropioe, four grains per 
ounce, and lAqmr Atropice Sulphatis, four grains per ounce), and 
an ointment ( Unguentum Atropice, eight grains per ounce) are the 
preparations officinal in the British PharmacopoBia. 

Bebeeute, OB Bebbria {Q^^^fi^, is an alkaloid existing in 
Bebeeru bark {Nectandra Bodiei). According to the British Phar- 
macopoeia, it, or rather its sulphate (Beherice sulpJias, B. P.), may 
be prepared by exhausting the bark with water acidulated by 
sulphuric acid, concentrating, removing most of the acid by lime, 
filtering, precipitating the alkaloid by ammonia, filtering, drying, 
dissolving in spirit (in which some accompanying matters are 
insoluble), recovering most of the spirit by distillation, neutra- 
lizing by dilute sulphuric acid, evaporating to dryness, dissolving 
the residual sulphate in water, evaporating to the consistence of 
a syrup, and spreading on glass plates, drying the product at 
140°. Thus obtained, it occurs in thin dark-brown translucent 
scales . 

Alkalies give a pale yellow precipitate of beberine when added 
to an aqueous solution of a salt of the alkaloid ; the precipitate 
is soluble in ether. With red chromate of potassium and sul- 
phuric acid beberine gives a black resin, and with nitric acid a 
yellow resin. 

. Bebbebiite, OB Bebbebia (G^oH^tNO^), is an alkaloid existing in 
several plants of the natural order BerheridecB, in Calumba and 
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in many other yellow woods. The colotir of the tissues of these 
yegetables is evidently dne to berbeiine ; for the alkaloid itself is 
remarkable for ^ts beautiful yellow colour. When a dilute solu- 
tion of iodine in iodide of potassium is added to sohition of any 
salt of berberine in hot spirit, excess of iodine being carefally 
avoided, brilliant green span^es are deposited. The reaction is 
sufficiently delicate to form, according to Perrins, an excellent 
test of the presence of berberine. This iodo-compound polarisses 
light, and has other analogies vrith a sinular quinine-salt termed 
herapathite. Berberine is not an officinal alkaloid; but the 
plants in which it occurs are used as medicinal agents in aU 
parts of the world. It is readily extracted by boiling the raw 
material with water, evaporating the strained liquid to a soft 
extract, digesting the residue in alcohol, recovering the alcohol 
by distillation, boiling the residue with diluted sulphuric acid, 
filtering and setting aside ; the sulphate of berberine separates 
out, and may be purified by recrystaUization £rom hot water. 
The alkaloid itself is obtained by shaking hydrated oxide of 
lead with a hot aqueous solution of the sulphate of berberine 
(Proctor). 

Podophyllum root contains berberine. In preparing the resin 
of podophyllum {Podophylli Eesina, B. P.) an alcohoHc extract 
of the root is poured into water acidulated by hydrochloric acid, 
whereby the whole of the hydrochlorate of berberine, which is 
almost insoluble in dilute mineral acids, is precipitated with the 
resin (Maistch). 

CoNUTE, CoNiCDTB, CiCTJTnTB, GoHiA, OB CoiTTLiA. — ^Formula 
C^^N, or (C^Hj J'HN. This alkaloid is a volatile Hquid, occur- 
ring in hemlock (Conium nuieulatum). It is not officinal. It 
may be obtained by distilling hemlock seeds with water rendered 
slightly alkaline by caustic soda or potash, or by similarly treat- 
ing the fresh juice of the leaves. The alkaloid is a yellow oily 
liquid, floating on the water that distils over ; by redistillation 
it is obtained colourless and transparent. The salts of conine 
have no odour, but when moistened with solution of an alkali 
yield the alkcdoid, the strong smeU of which, at once recalHi^ 
hemlock, is characteristic. Extract of hemlock, to which solu- 
tion of potash and boiling water have been added, forms the 
officinal Inhalation of Conine ( Vapor OonioB, B. P.). 

Sulphuric add turns conine purplish-red, changing to olive- 
green, nitric acid a bl(tod-red ; perchloride of gold produces a 
yeUowish-white precipitate, percJbloride of platinum no preci- 
pitate, in aqueous sdiations. 
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Hemlock also conttiins methyl-coniiLe (C^K^J'Cfi^^S (Kekule 
and Yon Flanta). 

NicoTDJE, NicoTiifA, OR NicoTtLU. — Pormula CkjHj^Nj, or 
(CgELf)'"^^. !nu8 is also a volatile alkaloid, forming the active 
principle of tobaeoo {Nicotiana tahacum), malate and citrate of 
nicotine being the forms in which it occurs in the plant. Its 
odour is characteristic ; like conine^ it yields a precipitate with, 
perchloride of gold ; but, unlike that alkaloid, its aqueous solu- 
tions are precipitated yellowish- white by perchloride of platinum. 
It is not ofidnal. 

Thedtb, ob CAFFEiirB (CgHj^iN'^Oj + H^O). — ^This alkaloid occurs 
in tea, coffee, Paraguay tea, guarana, and the kola-nut. Infu- 
sions and preparations of these vegetable products are used 
chiefly as beverages by thjree-fourths of the human race. It is 
remarkable that the instinct of man, even in his savage state, 
should have led him to select, as the bases of common beverages, 
&C.9 just tiie four or five plants which out of many thousands are 
the only ones, so for as we know, containing theine. 

Concentrated nitric acid, or a mixture of chlorate of potassium 
and hydrochloric acid, rapidly oxidizes theine, forming com- 
pounds which with ammonia peld a beautiful purple-red colour, 
resembling the miLrexid obtained under similar circumstances 
from uric acid; the oxidation must not be carried too far. Theine 
boiled with caustic potash yields methylamine (CH3HHIN'), the 
vapour of which has a peculiar, characteristic odour. 

The chemical action of theine on the system is not yet made 
out. liebig thinks it may aid in the production of a substance 
a normal amount of which is so necessary, an abnormal so un- 
pleasant — ^namely, bile. Most chemists agree that it arrests the 
rapid consumption of tissue and consequent feeling of fatigue 
which is especially experienced after hard work with mind or 
body. 

Veratedoi, or Yeratbia (Ca^HgaNjOg). — ^Thifl alkaloid occurs 
as gallate of veratrine in various species of Veratrum (Hellebore), 
in Cevadilla, and in the corms of CoMdcma avtumnale, A mere 
trace of it brought into contact with the mucous membrane of 
l^e nose causes violent fits of sneezing. Fuming sulphuric add 
colours it yellow, red, and violet in succession. 

The officinal process for the preparation of the alkaloid ( Vera" 
triay B, P.) consists in exhausting the disintegrated cevadilla 
seeds by alcohol, recovering most of the spirit by distillation 
pouring the residue into water, by which much resin is precipi- 
tated, filtering, and precipitating the veratrine from the aqueous 
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soluidon by ammonia. It is purified by washing with water, 
eolation in dilute hydrochloric add, decolorization of the liquid 
by animal charcoal^ repredpitation by ammonia, washing and 
drying. Unguentum VeratricB, B. P., contains eight grains of the 
slightly impure alkaloid obtained as just described, rubbed down 
with ha]f a drachm of olive-oil and diffused through one ounce 
of prepared lard. 
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STABCH. 

Formula CgHj^Oj. 

Basp or grate, or, with a knife, scrape a portion of a clean raw 
potato, letting the pulp fall on to a piece of muslin placed over 
a small dish or test-glass, and then pour a slow stream of water 
over the pulp ; minute particles or granules of starch pass through 
the muslin and sink to the bottom of the vessel, fibrous matter 
remaining on the sieve. This is potato-starch. "Wheat-starch. 
(Amyluni', B. P.) may be obtained by tying up some flour in a 
piece of calico and kneading the bag in a slow stream of water 
flowing from a tap, the washings running into a deep vessel, at 
the bottom of which the starch collects : the sticky matter re- 
maining in the bag is gluten. 

^g^Oluten is the body which gives tenacity to dough and bread. 
It seems to be a mixture of vegetable fibrin, vegetable casein, 
and an albuminous matter termed glutin. These substances and 
gluten itself are closely allied; each contains about 16 per cent, 
of nitrogen. 

Mix two or three g^^^ins of starch with first a little and then 
more water, and heat the mixture to the boiling-point ; mucilage 
of starch (Mucilago Amyli, B. P.) results. 

This mucilage or paste is not a true solution ; the starch is 
simply in a condition of excessive hydration ; by long boiling, 
however, a portion becomes dissolved. 
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To a portion of the mucilage add a little free iodine ; a deep 
blue colour is produced. 

This reaction is a very delicate test of the presence of either 
iodine or starch. The starch must be in the state of mucilage ; 
hence in testing for starch the substance supposed to contain it 
must be first boiled with water. The solutions used in the re-> 
action should also be cold, or nearly so, as the blue colour dis- 
appears on heating, though it is partially restored on cooling* 
!Ili6 iodine reagent may be iodine-water or tincture of iodine* 
In testing for iodine its occurrence in the free state must be 
ensured by the addition of a drop, or even less, of chloiine-water. 
Excess of chlorine must be avoided, or chloride of iodine will be 
formed, which does not colour starch. 

The so-called iodide of starch scarcely merits the name of a 
chemical compound, the state of union of its constituents being 
but feeble. AH substances that attack iodine remove that element 
£rom iodide of starch. The alkalies, hydrosulphuric acid, sul- 
phurous acid, and all reducing agents, destroy the blue colour. 

All kinds of starch yield tins blue colour with iodine, showing 
their chemical similarity. But physically the granules of starch 
from different sources differ much in size and appearance when 
examined by the microscope with or vdthout the aid of polarized 
light. The granules of potato-starch are large, of rice-starch 
very small, arrowroot and wheat-starch being intermediate. By 
polarized light the granules of potato-starch appear as if traversed 
by a black cross, the wheat-starch granules, as seen in common 
flour, yielding no such effect. (See the frontispiece plates of the 
original edition of Pereira's ' Materia Medica.') 

Dextein. — ^Mix a grain or two of starch with about half a 
test-tubeful of cold water and a drop or two of sulphuric acid, and 
boil the mixture for a few minutes ; no mucilage is formed, and 
the liquid, if sufficiently boiled, yields no blue colour with iodine : 
the starch has become converted into dextrin. Th6 same effect 
is produced if the starch is maintained at a temperature of about 
320° F. for a short time. Dextrin is now largely manufactured 
in this way, and a paste of it used by calico-printers as a vehicle 
for colours ; it is termed British gum. The change may also be 
effected by diastase, a peculiar ferment existing in malt. Mix 
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two equal qixantities of starch, with equal amonntB of water, 
adding to one a little ground malt^ then heat both slowly to the 
boilipg-point ; the mixture without malt thickens to a paste or 
pudding, that with malt remabs thin, its starch having becoxue 
converted into dextrin. 

. Diastase is probably gluten in a state <^ decomposition ; it is 
^ named Irom ^lacrraats {diastasis), separation, in allusion to the 
separation, or rather alteration, it effects among the constituent 
atoms of starch. 

MdU is simply barley which has been softened by stee^ng* in 
water, allowed to germinate slightly, and farther change &en 
arrested by the application of heat in a kiln. During germina*- 
tioa the gluten breaks up and yields diastase ; and a portion of 
this reacting on the starch of the barley conyerts it into dextrin, 
and, indeed, carries conversion to the farther stage of grape-sugar, 
as will be explained immediately. The temperature to which 
the malt is heated is made to vary, so that the sugar of the malt 
may or may not be partially altered to a dark-brown colouring 
material; if great, the malt is said to be high-driedy and is used 
in porter-brewing ; if low, the product is of lighter colour, and 
is used for ale. The diastase remaining in malt is still capable 
of converting a lai^e quantity of starch into dextrin and sugar ; 
hence the makers or distillers of the various spirits operate on a 
mixture of malted and unmalted grain in preparing liquoiB for 
fermentation. The word malt is said to be derived £rom the 
Welsh ffiaZZ, sofL 

Isomerism^ 

The composition of dextrin is represented by the same formula 
as that of starch, namely Q^^fi^; for it has the same per- 
centage composition as starch. Tliere are many other bodies 
simUiur in centesimal composition, but dissimilar in properties ; 
such substances are termed isomeric (from ((jor, isos, equal, and 
fjLkpos, merosy part) ; and their condition is spoken of as one of 
isomerism. There is sometimes good reason for doubling or 
otherwise multiplying the formula of one of two isomeric bodies. 
Thus olcifiant gas (ethylene), the chief .iUuminatiag constitu^xt 
of coal-gas, is represented by the formula C JI^, while amylene, 
an ansesthetic liquid hydrocarbon, obtained nx)m. amylic alcohol^ 
though having the same percentage composition as olefiant gas^ 
is represented by the formula G^H^^ ; for the latter, when gaseoosj 
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is about twice and a half as heayy as the fanner, and must 
contam, therefore, in eqiial ToJumes, twice and a haJf as many 
atoms : its formula is, consequently^ for this and other reasons, 
constructed to represent those proportionfl* This yaziety of iso<« 
merism is termed polymerism (fi'om iroXvs, jpolits, many or much, 
and fjiipos, part). An IQustration of a second variety is seen in 
the case of cyanate of ammonium and urea, bodies already alluded 
to in connexion with cyanic acid. These and several other pairs 
of chemical substances .have dissimilar properties, yet are similar 
not only in elementary composition and in the centesimal pro- 
portion of the elements, but also in the fact that each molecule 
possesses the same number of atoms. But the reactions of thesd 
bodies indicate the probable nature of their construction; and 
this is shown in their formula by the disposition of the symbols. 
Thus cyanate of ammonium is represented by the formula 
NH^OTO, urea by CR^fi. Such bodies are termed metamerie 
(from /lero, meta, a preposition denoting change, and fiipos), and 
their condition spoken of as one of metamerism. The isomerism 
of starch and dextrin may be of a polymeric or of a metamerie 
character ; but we do not yet know which, and must therefore at 
present give them identical formulae. CeU'^jAos&y or the woody 
fibre of plants, a substance familiar, in the nesu'ly pure state, 
under the forms of cotton, wool (Gossypium, B. P.), paper, linen, 
pith, &c. is another substance isomeric, probably polymeric, with 
starch. 

By the action of nitric acid of various strengths on cellulose, 
two, four, or six atoms of hydrogen are substituted by peroxide 
of nitrogen (NjjOJ,mono-, di- and trinitrocellulose being formed: — ^ 
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DinitroceUulose. 



10 



2H,0 

Water. 



+ 4H,0 

Water, 



CA0.0 + 6HNO3 = C„{3^-5j0,. + 6H,0 



Oelluloae. 



y Itric acid. 



Trmitrooellnlose. 



Water. 



Trinitrocellulose is highly explosive gun-cotton, dinitrocellulose 
is not sufficiently explosive for use instead of gunpowder, mono- 
nitrocellulose is scarcely at all explosive. The first and third 

v2 
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are insoluble in a mixture of alcohol and ether; the second 
(Pyroxylin^ B. P.) is soluble, the solution forming ordinary col- 
lodion {Collodiumi B. P.). Flexible collodion {Collodium FleanJef 
B* P.) is a mixture of collodion, Canada balsam, and castor-oil. 



SUGAS. 

Pormula C,,B[,,0,,. 

Bissolve a grain or two of common cane-sugar in water. To 
a portion of this solution placed in a test-tube add more water, 
two or three drops of solution of sulphate of copper, about half its 
bulk of solution of potash or soda, and heat the mixture to the 
boiling-point; no obvious change occurs. To another portion 
of the syrup add a drop of sulphuric acid, and boil for a few 
minutes, then add the copper solution and alkali, and heat sua 
before ; a yellow, red, or yeUowish-red precipitate of suboxide of 
copper (CUgO), in a hydrated state, falls. 

The above reaction is due to the conversion of the cane-sugar 
(C,,H^O,,) into grajpe- sugar (C,,H,,0,„ or 2C,B:,fi,). The 
formation of a precipitate immediately, without the action of 
add, shows the presence of grape-sugar.-its formation only after 
ebulhtion with acid indicating, in the absence of starch or dextrin, 
cane-sugar. 

Cane-sugar or «t*crose (SaccJiarum Purificatum, B. P.) is a fre- 
quent constituent of vegetable juices, but is most plentiful in that 
of the sugar-cane. Grape-sugar or glucose (from yXvKvs, glvcus, 
sweet) is often seen in the crystallized state, in dried grapes 
or raisins and other fruits ; it is also the variety of sugar met 
with in diabetic urine. Both veuieties twist a ray of polarized 
light from left to right, to an extent dependent on the amount 
of sugar present — a fact easy of application in estimating the 
amount of sugar in syrups or in diabetic urine. 

Ferment two or three grains of sugar by dissolving in a test- 
tube full of water, adding a littie yeast or a piece of the so-called 
German or dried yeast, and setting the whole aside in a warm 
place at a temperature of 70° or 76° ; carbonic acid gas is evolved, 
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and^ if the tube be inverted in a small dish containing water, 
may be collected in the upper part of the tube and subsequently 
tested: the solution contains alcohol. If the experiment be 
made on an ounce or two of sugar, the fermented liquid may be 
distilled, one half being collected, shaken with a little lime to 
neutralize any acetic acid, and again fractionally distilled; the 
product is dilute spirit of wine. 

Both cane-sugar and grape-sugar yield alcohol by fermenta- 
tion, the cane-sugar probably always passing into grape-sugar 
before the production of alcohol commences. 

C,H,,0, = 2C,H,H0 + 2C0, 

Grape-sugar. Alcohol. Carbonic 

add gas. 

Hence the spirit of the various kinds of wine, beer, liqueurs, &c. 
Milk-sugar or lactose {Sa^ccharum Lactis, B. P.), the sweet prin- 
ciple of the milk of various animals, is not susceptible of alco- 
holic or vinous fermentation; but it resembles grape-sugar in 
reducing an alkaline solution of copper with precipitation of sub- 
oxide. 

To a little solution of grape-sugar add solution of potash or 
soda, or solution of carbonate of potassium, and warm the mix- 
ture; the liquid is darkened in colour from amber to brown, 
according to the amount of sugar present. 

The copper reaction, the fermentation process, and the effect 
of alkalies form three g6od tests of the presence of grape-sugar, 
and, indirectly, of cane-sug£ir, A piece of merino or other woollen 
material, previously dipped in a solution of stannic chloride and 
dried, becomes of a browB or black colour when dipped in a 
solution of glucose and heated to about 300° F. by holding before 
afire. 

Boil starch with a little water and a drop of sulphuric acid as 
for dextrin, but continue the ebullition for several minutes : on 
testing a portion of the cooled liquid with iodine, and another 
portion with the alkaline solution of a copper salt as described on 
the previous page, it will be found that the starch has become 
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converted into grape-sugar, or slbarch-iugar as it is sometimes 
tanned. If made on rath^ a laiger scale, the aeid may be 
neutralized by ebalk, the mixture filtered, the liquid evaporated 
to a thick syrup and set aside ; in a few days it crystallises to a 
granular mass resamUing honey. 

The sugar in fifesh fhiits is mainly cane-sugar; but by action 
of the acid, or possibly of a ferment in the juice, it is gradually 
converted into inverted sugar, a variety only differing from cane- 
sugar in having an inverted or opposite influence on polarized 
light, twisting the ray fh)m right to left. Fruit-sugar, as gathered 
in the form of syrup by bees, is probably a mixture of these two 
varieties. It is gradually altered to a crystalline or granular 
mass of grape-sugar, as seen in dried fruits and in solidified 
honey {Md, B. P.). Honey often contains flocculent matters 
which cause it to ferment; hence for use in medicine it is 
directed {Md Pepuratum, B. P.) to be clarified by melting and 
straining while hot throi^h flannel previously moistened with 
warm water. 

Barley-sugar is made by simply heating cane-sugar till it 
fuses, a change from the crystalline to the uncrystallizable con- 
dition occurring. Treacle (Theriacay B. P.) chiefly results from 
the application of too much heat in evaporating the syrups of the 
sugar-cane ; it is a mixture of cane-sugar with uncrystallizable 
sugar, colouring-matter, &c. 

Carefully heat a grain or two of sugar in a test-tube untU it 
blackens ; the product is caramd or burnt sugar (the jSacckarum 
Ustum of pharmacy). It is used as a colouring agent for gravies, 
oonfectionaries, i^pirits, &c. 

Mannite (€eHj^Og).-^Bo]l manna vrith alcohol, filter, and set 
aside ; mannite crystallizes out. 

Mannite is an alcohol, the radical of which is sexivalent 
(CgH8)'^6HO (Wanklyn). It is closely related to the sugars, 
glucose becoming mannite by action of nascent hydrogen : — 

01iiOOfle. Hyd^gen. Kaimite. 

Indeed glucose itself is probably an alcohol of another radical 

(CAreHO. 
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THE GLUCOSIDES. 

The glucosides are certain proximate vegetable principles which^ 
by ebullition with dilute acid or other method of decomposition, 
take up the elements of water and yield glucose, accompanied 
by a second substance, which differs in each case accozding to the 
body operated on. Ten of the glucosides are of pharmaceutical 
interest, namely : — Amygdalin, Convolvulin, Digitalin, Elaterin^ 
Guaiacin, Jalapin, SalidLn, Santonin, Scammonin. Tannin, or 
tannic add^ is also a glucoside; it has been described among 
the acids. 

Amtgdalin (CgoH^NOij, SH^O). — ^This is a white crystalling 
substance, e:dsting in the bitter but not in the sweet ahnond* 
It is readily extracted from the cake left when the fixed oil has 
been expressed from bitter almonds. 

. Make an emulsion of two or three sweet almonds by bruising 
and rubbing them with water, and notice that it has no odour of 
essential oil of bitter almonds ; add a grain or two of amygdaHn, 
an odour of essential oil of bitter almonds is at once developed. 
Bruise two or three bitter almonds and rub with water; the 
Volatile oil is again developed. 

The source of the hydride of benzoyl, or essential oil of bitter 
almonds, in these reactions is the amygdalin, which, under the 
influence of synajptase or emulsin, a ferment existing in both 
bitter and sweet almonds, splits up into the essential oil, hydro- 
cyanic acid, and glucose ; — 

C^H,,NO,, + 2H,0 = C,H,OH + HOT + 2CeH,,0, 

Amygdalin.. Water. Hydride of Mydroc^- Glucose. 

benzoyl. anic acid. 

Ab each molecule of amygdalin yields one of hydrocyanic smd, a, 
simple calculation shows that 19 grains will be required ta 
form one grain of real hydrocyanic acid, a quantity equivalent 
to 50 minims of the dilute hydrocyanic acid of the British Phar- 
macopoeia. 

The reaction between synaptase and amygdalin is, of course, 
applicable as a test of the presence of one by the addition of the 
other. 
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CoNvoiVTUN. — See Jalapik. 

PiGiTAUir (C^^jOj,). — ^This is one, if not the active principle 
bf the Purple Foxglove (ZHgitdlis, B. P.). Boil a grain or two of 
digitalin {DigitaUnum, B. P.) with dilate sulphuric acid for some 
time ; white flocks of digitaliretin (Cj^Hj^Oj) separate, and glu- 
cose may be detected in the liquid hy the copper test. 

C^„0„ + 2H,0 = C..H^O. + 2C.H„0, 

Digitalin. Water. Digitaliretin. Oloooee. 

DigitaUn is very poisonous, soluble in alcohol and acids, its 
solution in hydrochloric acid being first yellow, but finally green. 
The officinal process for its preparation consists in dissolving the 
glucoside out of the digitalis leaf by alcohol, recovering the alcohol 
by distillation, dissolving the residue in water by the help of a 
small quantity of acetic acid, removing much of the colour from 
the solution by animal charcoal, neutralizing most of the acetic 
ficid by ammonia, precipitating the digitalin by tannic acid, witH 
which it forms an insoluble compound ; washing the precipitate, 
i ubbing and heating it with spirit and oxide of lead, which re- 
moves the acid in the form of insoluble tannate of lead, again 
decolorizing by animal charcoal, evaporating to dryness, wash- 
ing out impurities still remaining by ether, and drying the 
residual digitalin. 

ELATEBiiir (CjoHjgOj). — Boil elaterium (jE^fmum, B. P.), a 
sediment fix)m the juice of the squirting cucumber, in a small 
quantity of spirit of wine, and filter; fibrous and amylaceous 
matter, &c., remain insoluble, while elaterin, resin, &c. are dis- 
solved. The filtrate, concentrated and poured into a warm 
solution of potash, yields, on cooling, crystals of elaterin, resin 
&c. being retained by the alkali. Boil elaterin in dilute sul- 
phuric acid for an hour or two, filter, and test the clear liquid 
for glucose ; a reddish precipitate of cuprous oxide is obtained, 
indicating the glucosidic character of elaterin. 

Elaterin is the active principle of the so-called elaterium. 
Good specimens of this drug should yield, according to the British 
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Pharmacopoeia, not less than 20 per cent, of elatenn by the 
above process. Elaterium is sometuues adulterated with chalk 
and other substances* 

Gtjaiacin, — Eesin of guaiacum (Ghiaicici Bmna, B. P.) is pro- 
bably a mixture of several substances, among which are Ghmiare- 
tinic acid (C^^^OJ (Hlasiwetz) and Chmiadn, a glucoside. On 
boiling guaiacum resin with dilute sidphuric acid for some time 
glucose is found in the liquid, a green resinous substance 
(jpjiaiaretin) remaining insoluble (Kosmann). Most oxidizing 
agents, and even atmospheric air, especially under the influence 
of certain organic substances, produce blue, then green, and 
finally a brown colour when brought into contact with an alco* 
holic solution of guaiacum resin. 

These effects are said to be due to three stages of oxidation 
(Jonas). They may be observed on adding the solution to the 
inner surface of a paring of raw potato. 

Jalapin (Cj^HggOjg) AND CoNVOLVTJLiN (Cg^HgoOjg). — ^According 
to Keyser and Meyer, jalap-resin contains two distinct substances 
— -jalapin, chiefly obtained from Mexican male jalap, and convol- 
vulin, most largely contained in the true jalap; the former is 
soluble in ether, the latter insoluble. Boil jalap-resin with 
dilute sulphuric acid for some time and filter ; a substance, which 
is probably a mixture of jalapinol (C^JI^fi^) and convolvuUnot 
(C^aHjj^Oj), separates ; and glucose may be detected^ in the clear 
liquid. 

C,,H„0,. + 6H,0 = C„H„0, + 3C.H„0, 

Jalapin. Water. Jalapinol. Glucose. 

Jalap-resin {Jdla^pm Besina, B. P.) is obtained by digesting and 
percolating jalap with spirit of wine, and evaporating the tincture 
to dryness. 

Salicdt (CjgHigO^).— This substance is contained in and easily 
extracted from willow-bark. To a small portion of j9alicin placed 
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<m a white plate or didh add a drop ctf strong sulphuric add ; a 
deep-red colour ia produced. 

Boil salicin with dilute sulphuric acid f6r Bome tiflie ; it ia 
eonrerted into saligmin (O^^O^) and glucose. 

C..H„0, + H.0 - CAO, + 0^,0. 

Salioin. Water. Saligenin. Oltfiose. 

Test a portion of the solution for grape-sugar by the copper test. 
To another portion, carefully neutralized^ add a persalt of iron ; 
a purpHsh-blue colour is produced, due to the reaction of the 
saUgenin and the ferric salt. 

Heat a mixture of about 1 part of salicin, 1 of red chromate 
of potassium, 1| of sulphuric acid, and 20 of water in a test- 
tube; a fragrant characteiistic odour is evolved, due to the 
formation of hydride of salicyl (C^H^O^H), an essential oil 
identical with that existing in meadow-sweet (Spirea ulmaria) 
and in heliotrope. 



20^0, 


+ 0, » 


2C,H.0,H + 2H,0 


8»UdB. 


Oz;^«n. 


Hy^de of Water. 

aalioyL 



Sah^tokin (CjgHjjOg). — This substance is a weak acid, insoluble 
in ammonia, but forming with lime a soluble salt. From a sola* 
ti<m of santonate of lime the santonin is precipitated by acids. 
Boiled for some time with dilute sulphuric acid it yields 87 per 
cent, of an insoluble resinous substance (santoniretin) and glucose 
(Kosmann). Santonin is officinal in the British Pharmacopoeia. 
The process for itd preparation consists in boiling santonica 
(the unexpanded flower -heads of an undetermined species of 
Artemisia) with milk of lime (whereby santonate of lime ia 
formed), straining, precipitating the santonin or santonic acid 
by hydrochloric acid, washing with ammonia to remove resin, 
dissolving in spirit and ' digesting with animal charcoal to get 
lid of cdouring-matter, setting the spirituous solution aside to 
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deposit oystalB of santonin^ and ptuifying by reciystallixalion 
(Mialhe). 

ScAiocoBlK (Cj^s^O^,). — ^Boil resin of acammony {SeammoniuB 
Besina, R P.) mth dilute sulphuric acid for some time ; glucose 
may then he detected in the liquid, a resinous add termed acam-- 
maniol (Pifivfis^) l>€Uig produced at the same time. 

ALCOHOL AND ALLIED BODIES, 

ALCOHOL. 

The formation of alcohol by the fermentation of sugar ha$ 
already been alluded to (p. 269). The weak spirit conocsntrated 
by distillation till it contains 84 per cent, by wei^t of pure 
idoohol is an ordinary article of commerce; its specific gravity 
at 60° is 0*8382. This is ordi&ary spirit of wine^ the ^fdritus 
MectiJieatuA of the British Pharmacopoeia. The officinal proof 
^irit * (JSpiritus Tenuiory B. P.) contains 49 per cent, by weight 
tof alcohol^ and is made by ading 60 volumes of water to 100 
volumes of rectified spirit. Obviously, proof spirit may be mado 
by diluting with watar rectified spirit of any other strength than 
that mentioned above— than the ♦* sixty over proof" (60° O.P,), 
as it is commonly and conveniently termed. Thus one hundred 
fluid ounces of a spirit of " seventy over proof" may have seventy 
ounces of water added, or the same quantity of a spirit of /' fifty 
over proof" may have fifty ounces of water added, and so on. 
The specific graviiy of proof spirit at 60° is 0*920. 

Alcohol, by quantitative analysis, is found to contain the ele- 
ments carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in the following propor- 
tions : — 

Centesimal composition of AlcoTioh 

Carbon 52174 

Hydrogen 13-043 

Oxygen 34-783 

100-000 

* Proof spirit is so termed from the fact that in olden times a proof of its 
strength was afforded by moistening a small quantity of gunpowder ,and 
setting light to the spirit; if it fired the powder it was said to be *' oyer 
proof," if not " under proof,*' The weakest spirit that would stand this 
test was^hat we should now describe as of sp. gr. 920. 
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Fiom these ntnnben a formula ib obtained in the nsoal way. 
Thus, on dividing these figures by the atomic weights of the 
respective elements, and reducing the products to the simplest 
whole numbers, alcohol will be found to contain two atoms of 
carbon to every six of hydrogen and to eveiy one of oxygen, and 
its possible or empirical formula to be C^H^O. But there is good 
reason to believe that alcohol is the hydrate of a basylous radical 
e^yl (Cfi^ or Et) ; hence we derive the rati(mal formula C^H^O 
or EtHO. Alcohol is, the n, a body analogous in oonstitirtiQn to 
hydrate of potassium (KHO) ; and there are other compounds of 
ediyl analogous in constitution to ordinary inorganic salts such 
as those of potassium. The oxide of ethyl (Et,0) is common 
ether ; the nitrite of ethyl (EtNO,) is the body which, dissolved 
in spirit of wine, constitutes ^' sweet spirit of nitre;" the acid 
sulphate of ethyl (EtHSO J, or sulphethylic or sulphovinic add^ 
is a liquid met with in the preparation of ether* The iodide 

(EtI), hydride (EtH), acetate (EtA), Ac. are of considerable 
chemical interest, but not used in medicine. 

Aldehyd (Cflfi). — Place together, in a capadous test-tube, 
spirit of wine, black oxide of manganese, sulphuric acid, and 
water, and gently warm the mixture ; aldehyd (aZcohol dehyd^ 
togenatus), a highly volatile liquid, is immediately formed, and 
its vapour evolved, recognized by its peculiar somewhat fragrant 
odour. Adapt a cork and rather long bent tube to the test-tube^ 
and let some of the aldehyd slowly distil over into another test- 
tube, the condensing-tube being kept as cool as possible. Set 
the distillate aside for a day or two; the aldehyd will have 
nearly all disappeared, and acetic acid be found in the tube. 
Test the exposed liquid by litmus paper ; it will be found to have 
an add reaction : make it slightly alkaline by a drop or two of 
solution of carbonate of sodium, then boil to remove any alcohol 
and aldehyd present, add sulphuric acid, and notice the charac- 
teristic odour of the acetic acid evolved. 

These experiments will enable the student to understand 
more fully the process of acetification described in connexion 
with acetic acid. Pure diluted alcohol is not oxidized by ezpo- 
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sure to air ; but in presence of fermentive matter, or vegetable 
matter undergoing decay or change, it is o^dized first to aldehyd 
and then to acetic acid. 

In the above process the black oxide of manganese and sul- 
phuric acid famish nascent oxygen : — 

2MnO, + 2H,S0^ « 2MnS0^ + 0, + 2Efi 

Black oxide Sulphuric Sulpha4» of Ozjrgeau Water, 

of manganeae. acid. manganese. 

One molecule of the nascent oxygen then acts on two molectdes 
of the alcohol, just as the oxygen of the air acts on the alcohol 
in fermented infasion of malt, beer, wine, &c., giving aldehyd ; — 

2C,H,0 + 0^ ^ 2C,H,0 + 2H,0 

Alcohol. Oxygen. Aldehyd. Water. 

The aldehyd rapidly, even when pure (more rapidly when impure), 
absorbs oxygen and yields acetic acid : — 

2C,H,0 + 0, = 2C,H,0, 

Aldehyd. Oxygen. Aoetio add. 



JSTltlSlw 

Pormula Cfi^fi, or (C,H,),0, ^r Etfl. 

Into a capacious test-tube put a small quantity of spirit of 
wine and about half its bulk of sulphuric acid, and gently warm 
the mixture ; the vapour of ether, recognized by its odour, is 
evolved. Adapt a cork and long bent tube to the test-tube and 
slowly distil over the ether into another test-tnbe. Half the 
original quantity of alcohol now placed in the generating-tube 
will again give ether ; and this operation may be repeated many 
times. 

On the large scale, and according to the officinal process (.^Tier, 
B. P.)) the addition of alcohol, instead of being intermitting, is 
continuous, a tube conveying alcohol from a reservoir into the 
generating-vessel. 
. On the addition of sulphuric acid to alcohol in equal volumes. 
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OHO molecole of eadi react and giro a molecule cf tolpliethylio 
odd and one of water : — 

EtHO + H,80^ « EtflSO^ + H^O 

AlcohoL Solphwu Oolpheibjlia Water. 

^ Mid. 

If ore alcoliol then gives ether and sulphuric add by the reactiou 
of one molecule of the alcohol on one of sulphethylic add: — 

EtHO + EtHSO^ — Eifi + H,SO^ 

SnlplieATlio . BUur. Solj^knne 

aoid. 



The water of the first reaction and the ether of the second distil 
over, while die sulphuric add, as fast as liberated, is attacked by 
alcohol and reconverted into sulphethylic acid. 

Pure ether is gaseous at temperatures above 95^ F. ; hence the 
condensing-tubes employed in its distillation must be kept as 
cool as possible. At all ordinary temperatures it rapidly evapo- 
rates, absorbing much heat from the surfooe on which it is 
placed. A few drops evaporated consecutively from the back of 
the hand produce great cold ; if blown in the form of spray, the 
cooHng effect is so rapid and intense as to produce local anses- 
thesia. Its vapour is very heavy, more than twice and a half 
that of air, and in a still alanosphere will flow a considerable 
distance along a table, floor, &c. before complete diffiision occurs ; 
the vapour is also highly inflammable; hence the importance of 
keeping candle and other flames at a distance during manipula- 
tions with ether. 

To the ether obtained in the above operation add a atrong 
solution of chloride of calcium and a little slaked lime ; the Latter 
absorbs any sulphurous add that may have been produced hy 
secondaiy decompositions, while the former absorbs water; on 
shaking the mixture and then setting aside f(»r a minute or two, 
the ether will be found floating on the surface of the solution of 
chloride of caldum. 

This ether, redistilled until the distillate has a sp« gr. not 
higher than 0*735, is the ether of the British Pharmacopoeia. It 
still contains about 8 per cent, of alcohol. Hie latter may be 
removed by shaking the ether with water, setting aside, sepa- 
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rating the floating eUtet and eigeAn shaking mth water ; al<»liol 
is thus washed out. This washed ether coataining water (pa 
water and ether are to some extent soluble the one in the other; 
50 measures agitated with an equal volume of water are reduced 
to 45 by an absorption of 10 per cent.) is next placed in a retort 
with solid chloride of calcium and a little caustic lime, and once 
mora distilled; pure dry ether (u^ther Funis, B. P.) results, 
Sp. gr. 0-720. 



NITBOUS ETHEB, OE NITRITE OF ETHTL. 

Formula EtNO^. 

To a third of a test-tubef ul of rectified spirit add about a tenth 
of its bulk of sulphuric acid, rather more of nitric add, and some 
copper wire or turnings, and warm the mixture; as soon as 
ebullition commences, the vapour of nitrous ether is evolved^ 
recc^nized by its odour. A long bent tube, kept cool, may be 
adapted by a perforated cork to the test-tube, and thus a few 
drops of impure nitrous ether be condensed and collected. 

The above process, conducted on a larger scale, with definite 
quantities of materials, temperature regulated by a. thermometer, 
and a well-cooled condenser, is the officinal (Eedwood's) process 
for the preparation of a concentrated solution of nitrous ether in 
spirit ; diluted with alcohol it forms the " sweet spirit of nitre '* 
(Spivitus JEkherii NUrosi, B. P.) of pharmacy. 
• Disregarding secondary products, the following equation pro- 
bably represents iiie decompositions that occur in the opera-* 
tion: — 

EtHO -h BNO, + H,SO, + Cu « EtNO, + 2H,0 + CuSO, 

Alcohol. Kitric Sulphurio Copper. Nitrous Water, Sulphate of 

ftcid. adcL et^er. copper. 

The nitrous radical may be detected by adding sulphate of iron 
and sulphuric acid to some of the spirit of nitrous ether, a brown 
or black compound being produced, already explained in con- 
nexion with nitric acid. 

To some spirit of nitrous ether add twice its bulk of a satu« 
rated solution of chloride of calcium and mix the liquids ; on 
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settiiig aside^ nitrons ether will rise to the snrface. If the spirit 
of nitrons ether be of officinal strength, not less than 2 per 
cent, of its volume will thus separate, indicating the presence of 
10 per cent, of the ether, 8 per cent, still remaining dissolved. 
A graduated tube is obviously most convenient for this experi- 
ment. 

CHLOBOFOBM. 

Formula CHCI3. 

Should the student have the necessary appliances at hand, a 
small quantity of this liquid may easily be prepared by ttie 
officinal process. One fluid ounce and a half of spirit and 24 of 
water are placed in a retort or flask of at least a quart capacity ; 
8 ozs. of chlorinated lime and 4 of slaked lime are added, the 
vessel connected with a condenser, and the mixture heated until 
distillation commences, the source of heat then being withdrawn. 
The condensed liquid should fall into a small flask containing 
water, at the bottom of which a drachm or so of chloroform will 
slowly collect. 

The hypochlorite of calcium (Ca2C10), believed to be present 
in the chlorinated lime (see remarks in connexion with hypo- 
chlorous acid), readily yields up oxygen and chlorine to organic 
substances. Thus the alcohol used in making chloroform, omit- 
ting secondary actions, is probably first reduced to aldehyd : — 

2C,H.O + 0, = 2C.H,0 + 2H,0 

Alcohol. Oxygen. Aldehyd. Water* 

The action of chlorine on aldehyd then probably gives chloral 
(cAZor-aZdehyd) — 

C,H,0 + 3C1, r= C,HCl30 + 3HC1,— 

Aldehyd. Chlorine. Chlond. Hydrochloric 

add. 

chloral and hydrate of calcium giving formate of calcium and 
chloroform — 
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2C^C1,0 + Ca2H0 «» Ca2CH0, + 2CHC1, 

Chloz]^ Hydrate of Fonnateof Chlorolonn. 

oilciuin. oalcimn. 

Or, neglecting the probable steps in the process, and regarding 
only the materials and the products, 4 molecules of alcohol and 
8 of hypochlorite of calcium give 2 of chloroform, 3 of formate 
of calcium, 5 of chloride of calcium, and 8 of water, thus : — 

4C^eO + 8CaCl,0, « 2CHCI3 + 3(Ca2CH0,) + SCaQ^ + 8H,0 

Alcohol. Hypochlorite Chloroform. Formate of Chloride of Water, 

otcalcium. calcium. caloiiim. 

The free hydrate of calcium iu the generating-vessels is not 
essential, but is useful in preventing secondary decompositions 
occurring. 

Chloroform may be regarded as the chloride of dichlormethyl ; 
it may be formed from methyHc compounds, thus :•— 

2CH,0 + 2(CaCl„ CaCl,0,) =: 2CHCI3 + CaCl,3CaO + 3H,0 

Hethjlio Chlorinated Chloroform. Oxychloride of Water. 

. alcohol* lime. calcium.. 

Chlorine converts it into tetrachloride of carbon : — 

CH3C1 cj^jla cci^a or 

Chloride of Chloride of Chloride of Tetrachloride 

methyL di-cblor-methyL tri-chlor-methyL of carbon. 

Chloroform is purified' by shaking it v?ith water and then with 
sulphuric acid, which chars arid removes hydrocarbons, but does 
not affect chloroform. It is freed from any trace of acid by 
agitation with lime, arid frorii moisture by solid chloride of cal- 
cium. Its sp. gr. is 1*49. 

loniDE OP Ethyl (EtI) may be prepared by mixing amorphous 
phosphorus with absolute alcohol and then adding iodine. 

5EtH0 + PI5 == 5EtI + H3PO, + H,0 

Alcohol* Iodide of Iodide of Phosphoric Water, 

phosphorus. etiiyl. acid. 

Ethtl. — This gaseous radical (Et^) is obtained on digesting 
together at about 250° F., in a strong sealed tube, dry freshly 
granulated zinc with iodide of ethyl (Frankland). 



CCl, 



\ 
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Zn + 2StI -■ Znl, + £t. 



oT Xodideof Sthyl. 

Oa oaatioasly opening the tnbe Hie ethyl esca{»es and may be 
ignited or collected over water. There remains with the iodide 
of zinc a body termed by FranUand dnc-ethtfl (Zn£t J ; it is a 
spontaneously inflammable liquid, but may be easily distilled 
and otherwise manipulated if a few simple precautions be ob- 
serred. If water be allowed to flow down the tube the solid 
compound of iodide of zinc and zinc-ethjl is decomposed, a gas, 
Ikf^dfide of Mffl (EtH), resultingi which also may be inflamed or 
collected over water : — 

Zn£t, + 2Efi » Zn2H0 + 2£tH. 

Otheb Alcohol Badicais. 

What has been stated concerning the chemistry of ethyl and 
its compounds may be applied to oUier radicals known to exist| 
some of the compounds of each of which are of common occur- 
rence. These basylous radicals are closely related to each other, 
to hydrogen, and to the metals. Starting from hydrogen, their 
f ormulsB may be built up by successire additions of GE^, thus : — 

Hydrogen . . . . « , . H 

Methyl CBL, or Me 

Ethyl C,H^ or Et 

Propyl (or Trityl) C3H,, or Pr 

Bulyl (or Tetryl) CJ|„ or Bu 

Amyl '. cXiJ<>rAy 

Caproyl (or Hexyl) ^e^v ^^ ^ 

The above list is an illustration of an Tiomclogous seiies (from 
ofws, omoSy the same, and \6yos9 logos, description) of compounds. 
It will be observed that this relation of the numbsr of hydrogen 
atoms to carbon is twice as many with one added ; hence the 
series is often termed the GJS^^^i series (n^any nimiber). 
The oxides of these radicals are known as et^s, their hydrates 
alcofwls, their compounds with the acetic and similar acidulous 
radicals €lhereal saUs, &c. Each alcohol also yields a body cor- 
responding to the aldehyd of spirit of wine, the dass beong 
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termed ald^yds; e^h also yields aa acid oprrespondiiig with 
acetic acid. Each of 'theae classes constitutes an homologous 
series. Or, taking the hydride, oxide, hydrate, acid, Ac. of any 
single radical we get a heterologous (Ircjoos, eteros, another) series 
of compounds. Hydride of methyl (MeH) is ordinary marsh^' 
gas or Jire^damp ; formic add, the acid of the methyl series ; 
butyric acid, the acid of the butyl series ; valerianic add, the 
acid of the amyl series. 

■9 

MSIHTLIC ALCOHOL. 

Methtlic Azco&ol (CH3HO, or MeHO), Wood Spibit, oe Py- 
Bormc SpnoT, is a product of the destructiTe distillation of wood. 
Spirit of wine containing 10 per cent* of wood-spirit constitutes 
ordinary methylated i^irit, a spirit issued duty-free, for the use 
of manufacturers, the methylic alcohol not interfering with tech- 
idcal apj^eations. From its nauseous taste and odour, however, 
it cannot take the place of gin, brandy, &c. ; hence, while in- 
dustry is benefited, intemperance is discouraged and the revenue 
not injured. 

Deteclum of MethyUc Alcohol in presence of Ethylic AhohoL---^ 
Three or four methods have been proposed for the detection of 
methylated sjarit in tinctures &c. ; that open to least objecdoiL 
is by J. T. Miller. For the application of the test to tinctures 
and similar spirituous mixtures, some of the spirit is separated 
by distilling off a drachm or so fh)m about half an ounce of the 
liquid placed in a small flask or test-tube, having a long bent 
tube attached* Into a similar apparatus put 30 grains of pow- 
dered red chromate of potassium, half an ounce of water, 25 
minims of strong sulphuric acid, and 30 or 40 minims of the 
spirit to be tested. Set the mixture aside for a quarter of an 
hour and then distil half a fluid ounce. Place the distillate in a 
Gfmall dish, add a very slight excess of carbonate of sodium, boil 
down to about a quarter of an ounce, add enough acetic acid to 
impart a distinct but feeble acid reaction, pour the liquid into a 
test-tube, add a grain of idtrate of silver dissolved in about 30 
drops of water, and heat gently for a couple of minutes. If the 
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liquid then merely darkens a little, . but oontinnes quite trans* 
lucent, the spirit is free from methylic alcohol ; but if a copious 
precipitate of dark-brown or black metallic silver separates, and 
the tube, after being rinsed out and filled with clean water, has 
a distinct film of silver, which appears brown by transmitted 
light (best seen by holding it against white paper), the spirit is 
methylated. 

This test depends for its action on the reducing-powers of 
formic acid. In the above operation the ethylic alcohol becomes 
oxidized to acetic acid, which does not reduce silver salts, a 
minute quantity only of formic acid being produced, while the 
methylic alcohol yields formic acid in a comparatively large 
quantity. Aldehyd, which is also a reduciQg agent, is simul^ 
taneously produced, but removed in the subsequent eboUition 
with carbonate of sodium, 

AMYUC ALCOHOL. 

Amylic Alcohol (Alcohol Amylicum, B. P.) (CgH^jHO, or 
AyHO) is a constant accompaniment of ethylic or common 
alcohol (CyEgHO, or EtHO) when the latter is prepared from 
sugar which has been derived from starch; hence the name, 
from amylum starch. The sugar of potato-starch yields a con- 
siderable quantity ; hence the alcohol is often called potato-oil. 
It is also termed foiiseUoil, or fusel-oil (from ^vw, phtid, to pro- 
duce), in allusion to the circumstance that the supposed oil is not 
simply educed from a substance already containing it, as is usually 
the case with oils, but is actually produced during the operation. 
It was described as oil probably because it resembled oil in not 
readily mixing with water ; but it is soluble to some extent in 
water, and is a true spirit, homologous with spirit of wine. See 
also Yalerianic Acid. 

Acetate op Amtl (CgH^jC^HgOj,, or AyA). To a small quan- 
tity of amylic alcohol in a test-tube add some acetate of potas- 
sium and a little sulphuric acid, and warm the mixture ; the 
vapour of acetate of amyl is evolved, recognized by its odour, 
which is that of the jargonelle pear, K a condensing-tube be 
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attached, the essence may be distilled over^ washed by agitation 
with water to free it from alcohol, and separated by a pipette. 

Kl + AyHO + H:,S0, = Ayl + KESO^ + H^O 

Acetate Amylio Sulphnrio Acetate of Add sulphate Water* 

of aloonol. acid. amyL ofpotasaiumu 

potasaiiiin. 

This componnd, prepared with the proper equivalent propor- 
tions of constituents as indicated by &e above equation, is 
largely manufactured for use as a flavouring agent by confec- 
tioners. Yalerianate of amyl (Cfl^fi^'Kfi^) is similarly used 
under the name of apple-oU. Butyrate of ethyl (G^fi^O^ 
closely resembles the odour and flavour of the pine-apple ; oenan- 
thylate of ethyl (G^fifi^fi^) recalls greengage ; pelargonate ;of 
ethyl (CjHgCgH^O^) quince ; suberate of ethyl (Et^C^H^^O J mul- 
berry; sebacate of ethyl (Etfi^^'R^ft^) melon. Hydnde of 
salicyl (C^H^OgH), or salicylous acid, is the essential oil of mea- 
dow-sweet (Spirea Ulmaria), and may be prepared artificially 
by the. oxidation of salicin (vide p. 274). Salicylate of methyl 
(CRjO^'Rfi^), or gaultheric acid, is the essential oil of winter- 
green (Gatdtheria procumbens), and may also be prepared arti- 
ficially from salicin. By mixing these ethereal salts with each 
other and with essential oils in v^ous proportions, the odour and 
flavour of nearly every fruit may be tolerably successfully imi- 
tated. 



"What has been stated regarding radicals having the general 
formula C^Ha^i and their salts, may be applied to the radi- 
cals of other series. The series C^Ha,.^ includes phenyl 
(CgHg), the hydride of which (Cfi^'H., or PhH) is common benzol, 
a colourless volatile Kquid obtained &om coal-tar. Benzol is a 
powerful solvent of grease, and under the name of Benzine- CoUas 
was introduced by M. Collas, in 1848, for cleansing stuffs. By the 
action of strong nitric acid benzol yields nitrohenzol (C^'K^-CNOJ), 
a liquid termed, from its odour, artificial oil of hitter almonds, or 
essence of mirbane. The odour of this essence, however, is not 
exactly that of essential oil of almonds, and its composition is 
different; so that it is not truly an artificial volatile oil, the 
natural oil (C^HgOH) being a hydride of the negative radical 
benzoyl, a radical derived from the next higher homologue of 
phenyl by displacement of hydrogen by oxygen. The hydrate 
of phenyl (C3H5HO), or pJienic alcohol, or phenol, is the phenie 
CLcid or carbolic add of commerce (Acidum Carboliimm, % P.), 
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s cdoiirless crystaUine substance, obtained from coal-tar <ul by 
fractional distillation and subsequent puifieation. It is only 
slightly soluble in water, but readily dissolved by alcohol, ethei, 
and gl3rcerin {Olyeerinum Addi Carbolici, B. P.). In odour and 
taste it resembles creasote (CgHj^O?), a wood-tar-product for 
which carbolic acid is often substituted. CarboKc acid is a 

gwerfol antiseptic (di^r), anti, against^ and a^bt, sepo» to putrefy). 
>th carbolic acid and benzol are secondary products, obtained in 
the manufacture of coal-gas ; hence, indeed, the word j?^e»ic and 
thence phenyl (from ^aiVtv, phaino, I light, in allusion to the use 
of coal-gas). Aniline, or phenylamine, is a product of the action 
of nascent hydrogen on nitrobenzol — 

Cfi,m, + 3H, = N j H + 2H,0,— 

the substance whence, by oxidation &c«x aniline-red (magenta), 
-orange, -yeUow, -gieen, -blue, -violet (mauve), and -black are 
produced. Tri-nitro-carbolic acid (Cq'R^(NO^O) is the yellow 
dye known as picric add. In the series CjSa^^i we have the 
univalent radical allyl (C3H,), whose sulphide ((CgH^^S) is 
essential oil of garlic, and sulphocyanide (C,HjCyS) the essential 
oil of mustard. Allyl compounds are also met with in several 
other liliaceous and cruciferous plants. In the C^Hg^ series 
occurs ethylene or olefiant gas (CJI^), a bivalent radical, the 
alcohol of which is glycol (C H^2H0) ; and in the C^Hg,,,! the 
trivalent hypothetical radical glycol [((^^^)} the hydrate of 
which (CgH^SHO) is glycerin (p. 126). 



ALBUHEN. 

Agitate, thoroughly, white of egg (Albumen Ovi, B. P.) with 
water and strain or pour off the liquid from the flocculent mem-* 
branous insoluble matter. 

Test — ^Heat a portion of the solution to the boiiing-point;. 
the albumen becomes insoluble, separating in clots or coagula of. 
characteristic appearance* 



Other JteacHons. — ^Add to small quantities of aqueous solution 
of albumen solutions of corrosive sublimate, nitrate of silver, sul- 
phate of eopper, aoetata of lead, ahua^ perobloride of tin, &c. ; 
the various salts not only coag^ilate but foam insoluble &^- 
pounds with albumen* Henoe the value of an egg as a teini«« 
porary antidote in eases of poisoning by many metallic salts, it^ 
administration retarding the absorption of the poison until the 
stomach-pump or other measures can be applied. Sulphuric^ 
nitric, and hydrochloric acids precipitate albumen ; the ooagulum 
is slowly redissolved by aid of heat, a brown, yellow, or purplish- 
red colour being produced. Neither acetic, tartaric, nor organic 
acids generally, except gallo-tannio, coagulate albumen. Alka- 
lies prevent the precipitation of albumen. 

Albumen is met with in large quantity in the serum of blood, 
in smaller quantity in chyle and lymph, and in the brain, kid- 
neys, liver, muscles, and pancreas. It is not a normal con- 
stituent of saliva, gastric juice, bile, or mucus, but occurs in 
those secretions during inflammation. It is found in the urine 
and faeces only under certain diseased states of the system. 

The cause of the coagulation of albumen by heat &c. cannot at 
present be explained. 

Albumen has not yet been obtained sufficiently pure to admit of 
its composition being expressed by a trustworthy formula ; Ger- 
haxdtregardeditasa8odiumcompound(HNaG72H^i()N2gS0229H20). 
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TOXICOLOGICAL OPERATIONS. 

In cases of murder^ suicide, and accidental poisoning, the sub- 
stances presented to the chemical analyst for examinatioii are 
usually articles of food, medicines, vomited matters, or the liver, 
kidney, stomach and contents, removed in course of post-mortem 
examination. In these cases some special operations are neces- 
sary before the poison can be isolated in a state of sufficient 
purity for the appHcation of the usual tests ; for in most instances 
the large quantity of animal and vegetable, or, in one word^ 
organic matter present prevents or masks the characteristic 
^reactions on which the tests are founded. These operations will 
now be described * ; they form the chemical part of the subject 
of Toxicology (to^ikov, toxicon, poison, and Xoyos^ logos j discourse)* 
Substances occurring in the form of an apparently definite salt 
or unmixed with organic matter need no special treatment, they 
are analyzed by the ordinary methods already given, attention 
being restricted, of course, to poisonous compounds only* 

EXAMTRTlTIOjr OP AN OEGAIHC MTXTTRE STTSPECTED TO CONTAIK" MeR- 

cxmr, Absbnicum, Antimony, Lead, or Copper, Sflphuric 
Aero, Nitric Acid, Hydrochloric Acid, Oxalic Acid, or Hy- 
drocyanic Acid, Strychnine or Morphine. 

. Odour, Appearance, Taste. — Smell the mixture with the view 
of ascertaining the presence or absence of any notable quantity 
of free hydrocyanic acid. Look carefully for any small solid 
particles, such as arsenic, corrosive sublimate, verdigris, &c., and 
for any appearance which may be regarded as abnormal, any 
character unusual to the coffee, tea, beer, medicine, vomit, coats 
of stomach, kidney, liver, or other organ, tissue, or solid matter 
under examination. If liquid or semifluid, taste the mixture, 

* Materials for these experiments are readily obtained for educational 
purposes by dissolving the poison in infusions of tea, coffee, porter, or in. 
water to which some mucilage of starch or linseed-meal, pieces of bread, 
potato, fat, &c. have been added* 
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or add to a small portion some solution of carbonate of sodium 
-witb. the Tiew of ascertaining by excessive sourness or strong 
effervescence the presence of any large poisonous quantity of 
sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acids. 

If this preliminary examination does not indicate the method 
to be pursued, proceed as foUows, treating a portion, not more 
than one-fourth, of the mixture for the poisonous metals, another 
for ihe adds,. and a third for alkaloids, reserving the remainder 
for any special experiments which may suggest themselves in the 
-course of the analysis* 

Examination for Mercury, Arsenicum, Antimony, Lead, Copper, 

If a liquid, acidulate with hydrochloric acid and boil for a 
short time. If solid or semisolid, cut up the matter into small 
pieces, add enough water to form a fluid mixture, with from one- 
fourth to one-tenth of its bulk of hydrochloric acid, and boil 
until, from partial aggregation, solution, (&;c. of the solid matter^ 
filtration can be easily effected. 

Heat a portion of tbe clear liquid with a thin piece of bright 
copper or copper gauze, about an inch long and a quarter of an 
incb broad, for about ten or twenty minutes ; metallic mercury, 
arsenicum, or antimony will be deposited on the copper, darken- 
ing it considerably in colour. 'Pour off the liquid from the copper, 
carefully rinse the latter with a little cold water, dry the piece 
of metal by holding it over or near a flame (using fingers, not 
tongs, or it may become sufficiently hot for loss of mercury or 
arsenicum to occur by volatilization), introduce it into a narrow 
test-tube or piece of glass tubing closed at one end, and heat the 
bottom of the tube in a flame, holding it horizontally, that the 
upper part of the tube may be kept cool, and closing the moutb 
of tbe tube with the finger to prevent escape of vapour. IFnder 
these circumstances any Mercury will volatilize from the copper 
and condense on the cool part of the tube in a ring or patch of 
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white sablimate, readily aggregatiiig into yioble <gli>bi2ks on 
being pxesaed by the side of a thin .gbw xod inttoied int^ the 
tube; jiraffnimm will volatiliBe from the copper^ juod^ abeorliiiii: 
oxygen from the air in the tabe^ fxmdense on the oocl pectiof 'Qo^ 
glasB in a ring or patch of white sublimate of araenic^not nuoiing 
into g^bnles when rubbed, but ^oonning in small cs^Btak, tiue 
^aracteristic o<^ahedral form of which is readily se^i by aid of 
A good hand lens, or the low power of a mieroBCope ; Antisnang 
Tolatiliaes from the copper, if strongly heated, and, absorlnng 
oxygen, immediately condenses as a slight. white .dqiosit dose t» 
the metaL 

Nothing short of the production of globules should be accepted 
as evidence cff the presence of mercury. It will usually have 
existed as corrosive sublimate. 

To confiim indications of the presence of arsenioimi, a portkxa 
of the add liquid may be subjected to the hydrogen tests ; or the 
tube containing the white crystalline arsenic may be broken, and 
the part on which the sublimate occurs boiled for some time in 
water^ and the hydrosulphuric-acid, ammenio-nitrate-of-^silvei; 
or ammonio- sulphate -of -copper test applied to the aqueous 
solution. 

For antimony, a portion of the acid liquid must always be in- 
trodueed into tiSie hydrogen^apparatus witii the usual precautioms. 
( Vide p. lOL) 

Por lead and copper, pass hydrosulphuric acid gas through the 
clear add liquid for some time, warming the liquid if no preci* 
pitate is produced, or diluting and partially neutraliziug the acid 
by ammonia if much add has been added. Collect on a filter 
any black precipitate that may have formed ; wash, dissolve In. 
a few drops of aqua regia, dilute, and apply the tests of ammojiia 
for copper, sulphuric add for lead, and any other of the ordinary 
reagents. 

Oopper may offcen be at tmce detected In a small qfoantity of 
afiidi i fat ed Jiquid ^immersing the point nf a^ei&nife xnr a pieoe 
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of bright iron wire, — a deposit of eopper in its characteristic 
^Bolour quickly or absrly Sfppeaxi^g^ according to the amount 
present. 

Examination for Mineral Acids, OxaHic Acid, or ffydrocyanic 

Acid. 

To detect sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acids in any liquid 
containing organic matter, dilute with water and apply to small 
portions the usual tests for each acid, disregarding indications of 
small quantities. 

Eaceessi^Te sourness, copious evolutiocL ^f carbonic acid gas on 
the addition of carbonate of sodium, isad abundant evidence of 
acid on applying the variouB teats to small portions of the fluid 
presented for analysis, collectively form sufficient evidence of the 
occurrence of a poisonous amount of Either of the three common 
minetEal acids. 8mall quantities of 4ihe nulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric radicals occurring as metallic salts or acids, are 
common normal constituents of food, hence the direction to dis- 
regard insignificant indications. If f§ie fluid under examination 
is a vomit 6r the contents of a stoznach,«&d an antidote has been 
administered^ free acid wiU nut be feund, but, instead, a large 
amount of some particular salt. 

7or ozalic acid, Alter or strain a. portion of the liquid, if not 
already clear, and add solution of acetate of lead so long as a 
precipitate occurs ; collect the precipitate, which is partly oxalate 
of lead, on a Alter, wash, transfer it to a test-tube or test-glass, 
add a little water, and pass hydrosaljitluiric gas through the mix- 
ture for a short time ; the lead is ikos converted into the in- 
soluble form of sulphide, while oxalic acid is set free in the 
solution. Filter, boil to get rid of hydrosulphuric gas, and apply 
the usual tests for oxalic acid (istee p. ^7) to the clear filtrate. 

Fox hydrocyanic acid, the ^AiBee^flliief tests may be «^Hed«t 

once to ihe liquid or semiliquid ^^ganie mixtmre, whetiuir it 

has an odour of hydrocyanic add «r not. First *<— half All a 

small porcelain erucible wit& ihe misliure, add eight or ten drops 

o2 
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of strong sulphuric add, stir gently with a glass rod, and invert 
over the mouth of the crucible -a watch-glass moistened with a 
small drop of solution of nitrate of silver ; a white film on the 
silver solution is probably cyanide of silver^ formed by action of 
the gaseous hydrocyanic acid on the nitrate of silver. Second : — 
prepare a small quantity of the organic mixture as before, 
slightly moistening the centre of the watch-glass with solution 
of potash ; here again the heat, generated by the action of the 
strong acid, is sufficient to volatilize some of the hydrocyanic 
acid, which, reacting on the potash, forms cyanide of potassium. 
On remoting the watch-glass and dropping into it successively 
solution of a ferrous salt, a ferric salt, and hydrochloric acid, 
flocks of Prussian blue are produced if hydrocyanic acid be pre- 
sentt Third: — ^proceed as before, moistening the watch-glass 
with sulphydrate of ammonium; after exposure to the hydro- 
cyanic gas for five or ten minutes, add a drop of solution of 
ammonia, evaporate to dryness at a low temperature, and add a 
drop of solution of perchloride of iron ; a blood-red 'Vjolour, due 
to Bulphocyanide of iron, is produced if cyanogen be present. 

If the above reactions are not well marked, the organic mix- 
ture may be carefully and slowly distilled in a small retort, the 
neck of which passes into a bottle and dips into a little water at 
the bottom of the bottle, and the reagents then applied to sepa- 
rate portions of the distillate. 

The examination of organic mixtures for hydrocydnie acid 
must be made without delay, as the poison soon begins to decom- 
pose, and in a day or two is usually destroyed. 

Examination for Strychnine and Morphine. 

Strychnine, — If solid or semisolid, digest the matter with 
water and about ten per cent, of hydrochloric acid till fluid, 
filter, evaporate to dryness over a water-bath* If the organic 
mixture is already liquid, it is simply acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid and evaporated to dryness. The acid residue is now 
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treated with spirit of wine as long as anything is dissolved^ the 
filtered tincture evaporated to dryness oyer the water-bath, and 
the residue digested in water and filtered. This slightly acid 
aqueous solution must now be rendered alkaline by ammonia, 
and weU shaken in a bottle or long tube with about half an 
ounce of chloroform, and set by till the chloroform has subsided. 
The chloroform (which contains the strychnine) is then removed 
by a pipette, the presence of any aqueous liquid being carefully 
avoided, and evaporated to dryness in a smaU basin over a water- 
bath, the residue moistened with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and the basin kept over the water-bath for several hours. (It is 
highly important that the sulphuric acid used in this operation 
should be free from nitrous compounds. Test the acid, therefore, 
by adding powdered sulphate of iron, which becomes pink if 
nitrous bodies are present. If these are found, the acid should 
be purified by strongly heating with sulphate of ammonium, 
seventy or eighty grains to a pint.) The charred mass is then 
treated with water, filtered, excess of ammonia added, the filtrate 
shaken with about a quarter of an ounce of chloroform, the mix- 
ture set aside for the chloroform to separate, and the chloroform 
again removed. If on evaporating a small portion of this chloro- 
form solution to dryness, adding a drop of sulphuric acid to the 
residue, and warming, any darkening in colour or charring takes 
place, the strychnine is not sufficiently pure for chemical detec- 
tion ; in that case the rest of the chloroform must be removed 
by evaporation, and the residue redigested in warm sulphuric 
add for two or three hours. Dilution, neutralization of acid by 
ammonia, and agitation with chloroform is again practised, and 
the residue of a small portion of the chloroform solution once 
more tested with sulphuric acid. If charring still occurs, the 
treatoient must be repeated a third time« Finally a part of the 
chloroform solution is taken up by a pipette and drop after drop 
evaporated on one spot of a porcelain crucible-lid until a fairly 
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distinct dry reddtie is dbtetned. A 4cop of sal^orie add is 
placed on iiie spot> another diop* placed near, a miniite ^ng^uaat 
of ^red chromate of potasiaift placed in. tbe seoond daup^ aod 
when the acid has becoane tin9ed with the chrwate^. one drop 
drawn across' the ethtf ; tike okavaieteristio e^mBcseent purple 
colour is then seen if strychnine be presoit.. Otiier. tests {vide 
p. 259) may be applied^ i» siimlar spots. 

This is Girdwood and Bogen's me^Siod fbr the deteetioB <^ 
strychnine when mixed with (»ganic matter. It is tedious but 
trustworthy, and, though apparently complicated, very simple in 
principle. Strychnine is soluble in acidulated water or alcohol, 
or in chloroform, readily lemof^ed from an alkaline liiquid by 
agitation with chloroform, aad not charred or otherwise attack^ 
when heated to 212° F. with sulphuric acid. Much of the 
organic matter of the food is insoluble in water; of that 
soluble in water, nmch is insoktble in alcohol; and of that 
solnUe in both menstroa, all is charred and destn^ed by wana 
sulphuric acid in a shorts or longer time. 

MorphmSj and the Meeome Atid with which it is casemaUd ?i» 
Opiunu — ^To the liquid or tbo semiftoid imztnre warmed foe 
some time with a small quantity of acetic acid, filtered, and 
concentrated if necessary, add solution of acetate of lead until no 
further precipitate is pn>dnced^ Filter and examine the precipi- 
tate for meconic acid, resesErii^ the filtrate for the detection of 
morphine. Wash the precipitate (meconate of lead &c.) with 
water, place it in a test-tube or te^-giass with a small qnontity 
of water, pass hydrosnl^uiic acid gas thxou^ the mixture for' s 
short time, filter, sHghtly warm in a small basils^ well stining to 
promote remoyal of ttsoass of the gas, and add a dxop^ or two of 
solution of porchlorida of in>n ; a red. oQloar^ doe to the forma- 
tion of meconate of iron, is prodoced if m«oomo a«id iff piew i u t. 
This colour is not destroyed on boiling^the fiquid^ «»!» the ease 
with the somewhat similarly coloured ferric aicetite, ntst^ va- it 



bleached by Bolutioii of corrosiYe sublimate, thus distinguishing 
it from ferric sulphocyanate. 

Tlie/solntiom fiBom whAji^. moBOnie acid has beext lemotefd* by 
acetate of lead is evapoiated tsr a small bulk over a water-bath^ 
excess of carbonate of potassium added, and evaporation con- 
tinued to dryness. The residue ra^then treated with, alcohol^ 
whickdisBolTea the morphine.. The alcoholic solutian evaporated 
iOk dryness may leave the mor|diine sufficiently pure for the i^ 
fiscation ci ther usual tests (vide page 254) to snmll portions' of 
the residue^ H no reaction is obtained, add a drop of sulphuric 
actd and a little* water to the cesidue and slndke with ether, in 
which tbe salt of morpfain& is inaohible. The treatment with 
ether may be repeated until nothing more is remor^d^ the acid 
aqueoufr liqmd satonited with carbonate of petasaJumy the mix- 
tnie evEporated to dryness^ ttte residue digested in alcohol, fil-- 
t^red, and portions of the alcohoHc liquid evaporated to obtain 
«^ts of morphine for the a|^lieatian of the ordinary tests- 

The ezasdnatian f<Mr morphine muAt be conducted with great 
core, and with as large a quantity of material as can be spared; 
&iF its iaolation from other organic matter is an operation of oon* 
siderable difficulty, especially when only a minute proportion of 
alkaloid is present. Fortunately the detection of meconie add 
doefr not indude similar difSculties ; and as its reactions are quite 
characteristic, its presence is held to be strong evidence of the 
existence of opium in an organic ihixture. 
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EXAMINATION OF MORBID URINE AND 

CALCULI. 

The various products of the natural and continuous decay <^ 
animal tissue and the refuse matter of food are eliminated from 
the system chiefly as fbces, urine, and expired air. Air exhaled 
from the lungs carries off from the blood much carbon (about 
8 ounces in 24 hours) in the form of carbonic acid gas, and 
some aqueous vapour — the latter, together with a small amount 
of oily matter, also escaping by the skin. Directing the breath 
to a cold surface renders moisture evident; and breathing 
through a tube into lime-water demonstrates the presence of a 
considerable quantity of carbonic acid gas. The fsBces consist 
mainly of the insoluble debris of the system, the soluble matters 
and water "forming the urine. These excretions vary consider- 
ably, according to the food and general habits of the individual 
and external temperature. But in disease the variations become 
excessive ; their detection by the medical practitioner, or by the 
pharmaceutist is therefore a matter of importance. 

A complete analysis of faeces, urine, or expired air cannot be 
performed in the present state of our knowledge. N"or can any 
analysis of faeces or air be made with sufficient ease and rapidity 
to be practically available in medical diagnosis. But with regard 
to urine, certain abnormal substances and abnormal quantities of 
normal constituents may be chemically detected in the course of 
a few minutes by any one having already some knowledge of 
chemical manipulation. 

Examination of Mobbid UBnrE fob Albumen, Sugar, and excess 
OF Ubea ; AND Ubinabt Sediment foe Ubatbs (ob Litblates), 
Phosphates, Oxalate of Calcium, and Ubic Acid. 

Alhumm. — ^To detect albumen, acidulate a portion of the clear 
urine in a test-tube with a few drops of acetic acid (to keep 
phosphates in solution) and boil ; flocks or coagula will separate 
if albumen be present. 

This experiment should first be made on normal urine con- 
taining a drop or two of solution of white of egg. A coagulum 
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of pure albumen is white, greenish if bile-pigment is present, 
and browmsh-red if the mine contains blood. The influence of 
acids and alkalies on the precipitation of albumen is noticed on 
page 287. 

The occurrence of albumen in the urine may be temporary and 
of but little importance ; or it may indicate the existence of a 
serious affection, known as Bright's disease. 

Sugar, — ^To a portion of the clear urine in a test-tube add a 
few drops of solution of sulphate of copper, and then pour in 
solution of potash or soda until the precipitate first formed is 
redissolved ; slowly heat the solution to near the boiling-point : 

a yellow, yellowish-red, or red precipitate (cuprous oxide) is 

« 

formed if sugar be present. 

This experiment should first be made on urine containing a 
drop or two of solution of grape-sugar. The hydrate of copper 
first precipitated by the aUsali is insoluble in excess of pure 
potash or soda, but readily dissolves if organic matter, especially 
sugar, be present. 

Other tests may be applied if necessary (vide page 268). 

Excess of Urea. — Nearly one half of the solid matter in the 
urine is urea. Its proportion varies considerably, but IjJ per 
cent, may be regarded as an average amount. Concentrate 
urine slightly by evaporation in a small dish, pour the liquid 
into a test-tube, set the tube aside till cold, or cool it by letting 
cold water run over the outside, add an equal bulk of strong" 
nitric acid and again set aside ; scaly crystals of nitrate of urea> 
are deposited more or less quickly. 

With regard to the amount of urea in urine, it is impossible- 
to sharply define excess or deficiency. If nitric acid gives crys- 
tals without concentration, excess is certainly present. A rough, 
estimate may be formed by mixing a few drops of the urine and 
acid on a piece of glass and setting aside ; the time which elapses 
before crystals form is an indication of the quantity in the spe- 
cimen. The time will vary according to the temperature and 
state of moisture of the atmosphere, but with care some useful 
comparative results may in this way be obtained* 

5 
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The empirical formula of rxre& is GH^N^O. Its ratxoBAl for^ 

(COf ] 
mtda may be thtiB written : — n^ylS^; that is, it may W re- 

garded as one of the organic bases already reibrred to, a pidmxiry 
diamine, in Which the bivalent radical CO oocapies the phbee «i 
Hj. The other atoms of hydrogen may be displaced by Tariojos 
radicals, and many compound ureas be thus obtained. 

Ubiwaet Sediiients. 
Warm the sediment with the supernatant urine and filter : — 



Insolvhle, 
Phosphates, calcic oxalate, and free 
uric acid. 
Warm with acetic acid and filter : — 



Inaoluhh, 
Calcic oxalate and uric 

acid. 

Warm with hydrochloric 
acid, filter: — 



Insoluble, 
Uric acid. 
Apply mu- 
rexid test. 



Solubles. 
Calcic oxalate. 
May be re- 
precipitated by 
ammonia. 



Phosphates. 
Add ammo- 
nia, white ^t 
^calcic phos- 
phate, ammo^ 
nio^magnesian 
phosphate, or 
both. 



Soluble, 
Urates — of ammo- 
nium, calcium, or 
sodium, chiefly the 
latter. 

They are rede- 
posited as the li- 
quid cools, and if 
sufficient in quan- 
tity may be fur- 
ther examined for 
ammcnium, cal- 
cium, sodium, and 
the uric radical 
by the appropriate 
tests. 



Urinary deposits are seldom of a complex character ; the actLoa 
of heat and acetic and hydrochloric acids generally at once 
indicates the character of the deposit, rendering filtration and 
precipitation unnecessary. 

The urates are often df a pink ox red colour, owing to tift pre^ 
sence of a pigment termed purpwnrhe, hence the common name 
of red gravel for such deposits. Parpurine is solnbie in aledioly 
and may be removed by digesting a red deposit in that sohreni. 
It is seldom necessary to ^termine whether the untie be that o£ 
ammonium, calcium, or sod3<am (see also Uric Acid, page 233).. 

The calcic phosphate and the ammonio-magnesiaa phosphate 
are usually both present in a phos^hatic deposit, the magnesiiXDi. 



salt foiming the lairger proportioiu They may,, if neeessazy, and 
i£ safficient in quantity; be separated by collecting on a filter, 
wml3aMitg,m^}m&[ig with sdntioin of carbonate of sodhim.. The 
oarboBttitefi^ef calcium and nagneednm thns fomted ate cdQ.eGted 
ca a filter; washed^ disaelyed in a drop or two of li^dxoehloiio; 
attd^ ddoiide^ of ammomiim, anmionia, and oairboBatef o£ ammo** 
BEom added, the mixture boiled and filtered; any oaldmiB 
langinBily present. wiE th^i remain insohible a» carbonate of 
calcium, while any ms^esium will be r^redpitated from the* 
fSiicate as aaononio-magnesian phosphate on tl^ addition of 

pkoi^Jsateof sodium, the mixture being also well slazied. ^The 

chief portion of excreted phosphates is carried <^ by the &eces, 
that.remainis^ in the uxine being kept in solution by the inftu- 

eiXBe of acid phosphate of sodhun and, frequently, laetie acid*. 

Occasionally, an hour or two after a hearty meal, tiie urine 
becomes sufficiently alkaline fbr the phosphates to be deposited^ 

and the uxinewhen passed is turMd from their presence. Thse 

anmioniacaL constituent of the magnesium salt does not ooeoir 
nonnaily^ but is produced from urea as soon as urine becossMn 
aikalino. 

Calcic oxalate is seldom met with in excessive amountfi^ but 
TNy o£ten im small quantities mixed with phosphates. 

Free uiie aeid is in most cases distinctly crystallinie, and nearly 
always- of a ydkcw, red, <Kt te>wn colour. 

Other deposits than the foregoing are occasionally obsorved^ 
TboB hipp^erie aeid (HCgHgNOg), a normal constitaent of human 
miner ami largely contaiued in the urine of h^bivorous animals^ 
ia sometnnes found assoeiated with uric acid in urinary sedi* 
msBt^ ee^dally in tibgett of patients whose medicine containa 
besizoic »nd. Its appearance, as observed by aid of the micn>» 
sm^r is characteriatie — namely, slender four-sided prisms^ 
hwfing pointed emdj^ Ct^tm (CgH^NSO^) (frtmi Kwms, hustis^ 
a bladder,. in. sdlujnon to its origin), rarely occurs as a deposit in 
vrine* !Dk is not soluble in warmed urine or dilute acetic add, 
imd. aeoTceiy in dilute hydrochloric acid, hence would be met 
wsthcizi testing for free urie add. It is very soluble in ammonia^ 
TBBXjebfiQhmg from a drop of the solution placed on a piece of 
gfanse m ebnsetedstio microscopie sixnsided plates.. Orgcmiaed 
sediments may be due to the corpusdes of pua, mucus, or bloody 
itat^-^teles^ E^rmatozoa, cylin^cal casta of the tubes of the 
Mdn^RB, eptheMal cdls frtmi the walls of the bladder, or foreign 
maili tt B y saek as fibxes of wool, cotton, &c. ; these are best zecogf« 
niaed byM&e ndcroseope. 
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MicBoscoFic Examination of Urinaby Sediments. 

Urine containing insoluble matter is nsually more, or less 
opaqne. For microscopic examination, a few ounces shotdd be 
set aside in a conical test-glass for an hour or two, the dear 
supernatant urine poured off from tbe sediment as far as possible, 
a small drop of tbe residue placed on a slip of glass and covered 
with a piece of tbin glass, and examined under tbe microsc<^ 
with different magnifying-powers. 

Tbe respective appearances of the various amorphous, 
crystalline, and organized matters are given in tbe Frontis- 
piece, the figures of which vrere drawn from natural speci- 
mens in the collections of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
H. B. Brady, F.L.8., Dr. Sedgwick, Mr. Stoddart, Mr. 
Waddiugton, and the author. 
Uric Add occurs in many forms, most of which are given in 
tbe first Plate. Flat, more or less oval crystals, sometimes 
attached to each other, their outline then resembling an 8, a 
cross, a star, 4&c., are common. Single and grouped quadratic 
prisms, aigrettes, spiculee, and crystals resembling dumbbells 
are met with. From acidulated urine square crystals, two oppo- 
site sides smooth and two jagged, are generally deposited. A drop 
of solution of potash pla(>&d on the glass slip will dissolve a de- 
posit of uric acid, a drop of hydrochloric acid reprecipitating it 
in minute but characteristic crystals. 

Cygdn is very rarely met with as a urinary deposit; that 
from which the figure on Plate I. was taken was found in the 
urine of a patient at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and was given 
to the author by Mr. F. Wood. Lamellae of cystin always assume 
an. hexagonal character, but the angles are sometimes ill defined 
and the plates superposed ; in the latter case, a drop of solution 
of ammonia placed on the glass at once dissolves the deposit, 
well-marked six-sided crystals appearing as the drop dries up. 
. Triple FhospTiaU (phosphate of magnesium and ammonium) is 
deposited as soon as urine becomes alkaline, the ammoniacal con- 
stituent being furnished by the decomposition of urea. It occurs 
in large prismatic crystals, forming a beautiful object when 
viewed by polarized light, — sometimes also in ragged stdlate 
crystals, resembling those of snow. 

Aniorphoiu deposiU axe either earthy phosphates (a mixture of 
phosphates of magnesium and calcium) or urates (of calcium, 
iQagnesium, ammonium, potassium, or sodium— chiefly the latter). 
Place a drop of acetic acid near the sediment on tbe glass slip and 
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watch its effect under the microacope ; phosphates will dissolve, 
while urates will gradually assume characteristic forms of uric acid. 
Urates of Sodiwn and Magnesium, though generally amor- 
phous, occasionally take a crystalline form — ^bundles or tufts of 
small needled — as shown in the Plate. 

Galdc Oxalate generally occurs in octahedra, requiring high 
Inagnifying-power for their detection. The crystals are easily 
overlooked if other matters are present, hut are more distinctly 
seen after phosphates have been removed by acetic acid. In cer- 
tain aspects the smaller crystals look like square plates traversed 
by a cross. A dumbbell-form of this deposit is also sometimes 
seen^ resembling certain forms of uric acid and the coalescing 
spherules of a much rarer sediment — calcic carbonate. Oxalate 
of calcium is insoluble in acetic but soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Calcic Carbonate is rarely found in the urine of man, but fre- 
quently in that of the horse and other herbivorous animals. Its 
appearance is that of small circular bodies, composed, apparently, 
of a mass of radiating needles, some of the spherical groups 
uniting to form dumbbells. Acetic acid dissolves calcic car- 
bonate, liberating carbonic acid gas, with visible effervescence 
(under the microscope) if the slide has been previously warmed 
and a group of crystals be attacked. 

Hippuric Acid, — ^The pointed rhombic prisms and acicular 
crystals are characteristic, and easily recognized. The broader 
crystals may possibly be mistaken for triple phosphate, and the 
narrower for certain forms of uric acid ; but insolubility in acetic 
acid distinguishes them from the former, and solubihty in alcohol 
from the latter. These tests may be applied while the deposit is 
under microscopic observation. An alcoholic solution of hippuric 
acid evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with water, 
gives a solution from which characteristic crystalline forms of 
hippuric acid may be obtained on allowing a drop to dry up on a 
slip of glass. 

The organized deposits in urine entail greater care in 
their determination, and usually require a higher magnify- 
ing-power for their proper examination than those of crys- 
talline form. The figure on Plate II. of the Frontispiece 
are drawn to 230 diameters. The following notes will as- 
sist the student. 
Casts of uriniferous tuhuli are fibrous masses often of con- 
siderable length, and of various forms — sometimes delicate and 
transparent, occasionally granular, and often beset with fat-glo- 
bules. Epithelial d^ris is frequently present in urine in the 
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tutm of nudMtedceil^ legoloraifcd oval wkea foil, 1n^ 

and angnlar irbiBn. partially emptied of their eonteirti^— aoiiifttiinm 

pexfeot, but moie feeqoentiy a gaed deal broken nfk 

^2ook is^eaailyreeognized. UsiiieotmtaimngitiBbij^eolofired, 
and the coipnacles appear mder tiier sneraaoope aa isddiah cu* 
oalar diafca, either single or laid together in stEinga^ rBsenoliling 
pilea of coin» Their colour and aomeiwliat flmall«r siae aerve t» 
diatingniah them from pii»*eo!rpi]adea : in doobtfol eaaea a dropi 
o£ blood from tiie finger shoold be diluted with ivato aad iiaed 
for oon^Moiaon. After urine contaisiii^ blood haa atood for somft 
time, the coipasdea lose their ngular niaadied ootiine aad be~ 
ecMse angular. (See a in tiie^iue.) 

Pu8 and Muetu^ — ^Pumlent nzine depoaita, on atamlfng, a light- 
coloured layer eaailj difioaed through the liquid by shaking, 
Acetie acid doea not diaaolve the sediment^ aad soLntioa:. o£ potash 
of officinal strength cenverts it into a geiatinoos masa. Under 
the mieroaeope, pna-eorpoades appear rounded and ocdonrLesBy 
zadier larger than Uood-daaloB, and somewhat gramikr on the 
anrfrce. They generally show minute nuclei, whieh are m<Hte 
dbtinctly seen after treating with acetie add. (See the poadaon 
of the flgose marked a.) Macua possesses no definiternicroaof^fto 
characters, but commonly has imbedded in it pua^^epitheltnm^ cmd 
air-babbles. Mucus is coagulated in a peculiar and charaeteiistic 
manner by acetic acid ; and this reaction^ toge^bex with the ropy 
appearance it imparts to urine, prefrenta its being cimfbunded 
with pus. 

F<Uiy matter occurs either aa minute globules partially diffdaed 
through the urine (as shown at a) or in more intimate emulsion 
(aa at 6 in the figure).. When present in larger quantity, it coL- 
leeta as a sort of skim on the siuf ace alter standing. 

Spermatozoa are liable to esei^e notice, on account of thdv 
small size and eoctreme transparency. Suspected urine shoold be 
allowed to settie some hours in a conical test-glass, and the drop 
at the bottom exaaiined und^ a hi^ power; The drawing shows 
their tadpdLe-like appearance. 

Sardna Veniriculi is an algft of Y^ry rare oocnneiiee in urine, 
though not unfrequent in l^e matt^n vomited during certain 
diseases of the stomach. The upp^ figures (a) are c<^ied from 
Dr. Thudichum's drawing (from urine), the larger fcKAda (6) are 
from Tomited matter. 

EMrafteous hodiesy such as hair, wool, or fragments of feathera, 
are often found in urinary deposits, and ludicrous mistakes have 
been made by obsenrers not on their guard in respect to soeh 
casual admixtures. 



VBINART CAL€0LI*^ 



SOS 



lExAinNAXioist 07 Ubikjlby Calculi. 

Urinaiy calenli hsT& tlve same eompositioii as unorgamzed uri- 
nary sediioeixts;. They oonsist, in short, of sediments that haycf 
been deposited slowly within, the Madder, particle oil particle^ 
layer on layer,, the sevend suhstanoes becomiiLg so compaet as to 
be less ea^^y acted on. by reagents than when deposited after the 
urine has I^en passed/-^the urates less readily soluble in waxm 
water, the calcic ^osphate insoluble in acetic aeid until it has 
been dissolTOd in hydroohkric a«id andreprecipitated by an alkaU. 
The term; ccdcuhts is. the diminsutiye of caixy a lime- or chalk-stone^ 

If the calculus is whole, saw it in two through the centre, and 
notice whether it is built up of distinct layers or apparently cou- 
nts of one substance. If the latter, use about a grain of the 
sawdust for analysis ; if the former, carefully scrape off portions 
of each layer, and examine them separately. K the, calculus is 
in. fragments, select fkir fi^)eoimens of about half a grain or a 
grain each, and reduce to a fine powder by placing on a hard 
sui&ce and crushing under the blade, of a knife. 

BoiL about half a grain of the finely-powdered calculus in 
half a test-tubefiil of distUled water for three or four imnutes 
and pour it on a small filter. Proceed according to the foUow- 
ing Table : — 



Insohfhle, 
Phosphates, calcic oxalate, and free uric 

acid. 
Boil with two or three drops of hydro- 
chloric acid and filter. 



Iraotuhle, 
Uric acid. 
Apply the 

murexid 
test. 



Soluble, 
Phosphates and calcic oxalate. 
Add excess of ammonia, and 
then excess of acetic acid; 
filter. 



InsolMe, 

Calcic 

oxalate. 



SolMe, 
Phosphates. 
They may be 

reprecipitatedby 

ammonia. 



SohMe. 
Urates. 
They will pro- 
bably be redepo- 
sited as the solu- 
tion cools. Small 
quantities may be 
detected by eva- 
poratiDg the solu- 
tion to dryness. 
They are tested 
fbr ammonium, so- 
dium,calcium, and 
the uric radical by 
the appropriate re- 
agents. 
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Calculi composed entirely of uric acid are common ; a minute 
portion heated on platinum foil chars, bums, and leaves scarcely 
a trace of ash. The phosphates frequently occur together, form- 
ing what is known as the fusible calculus, from the readiness 
with which a fragment aggregates, and even fuses to a bead, 
when heated on a loop of platinum wire in the blowpipe-flame. 
The phosphates may, if necessary, be further examined by the 
method described in connexion with urinary deposits. Calcic 
oxalate often occurs alone, forming a dark-coloured calculus 
having a very rough surface, hence termed the mulberry caV- 
cuius. Smaller calculi of the same substance are called, from 
their appearance, hempseed calculi. Calculi of a/stin are rarely 
met with. Xanthin (from ^avdos, coanthos, yellow, in allusion 
to the colour it yields with nitric acid) still less often occurs as 
a calculus. 

The earthy concretions, or ckalJc'-stones, which frequently 
form in the joints of gouty persons, are composed chiefly of 
urates, the sodium salt being that most commonly met with. 
Oall-stones, or biliary calculi, occasionally form in the gall- 
bladder: they contain cholesterin (from xoXrj, chole, bile, and 
tnepcos, stereos, solid), a fatty substance soluble in alcohol or 
ether, and crystallizing from such solutions in well-detined, 
square, scaly crystals. CalcuU of many pounds weight are often 
found in the stomach and larger intestines of animals. 

Experience in manipulation having been gained by the 
analysis of fragments weighing half a grain or a grain, still 
smaller quantities of a calculus may be examined by directly 
testing for each common ingredient, always beginning by heating 
a minute portion on platinum foil to ascertain whether organic 
matter, inorganic matter, or both, are present. If organic matter 
only, the calculus will io nearly all cases be uric acid, the indi- 
cation being conflrmed by applying the murexid test in a watch- 
glass to another fragment, half the size of a small pin's head. 
If inorganic, the ash on the platinum foil may be examined for 
phosphates, and a separate portion of the calculus for oxalates. 
Even a single drop of liquid obtained in any of these experi- 
ments may be Altered by placing on a Alter not larger than a 
sixpence, and previously moistened with water, and adding three 
or four drops of water one after the other as each passes through 
the paper. 

Knowledge of the composition of a calculus or urinary deposit 
affords valuable diagnostic aid to the physician, hence the im- 
portance of a correct analysis of these substances. 
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THE GALENICAL PREPARATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH PHARMACOPCEIA. 

The preparation of ConfectionB^ Decoctionsy Enemas, Extracts, 
Glycerines, Infusions, Inheilations, Juices, liniments, Lozenges, 
Mixtures, Fixed and Volatile Oils, Ointments, Pills, Plasters, 
Poultices, Powders, Spirits, Suppositories, Syrups, Tinctures, 
Waters, and Wines, includes a number of mechanical rather than 
chemical operations, and belong to the domain of pure Pharmacy. 
The medical or pharmaceutical student will doubtless have had 
ample opportunity of practically studying these compounds before 
working at experimental chemistry, and will probably have pre- 
pared many of them according to the directions of the Pharma- 
copoaia ; if not, he is referred to the pages of the last edition of 
that work for details. 

Among the extracts, however, there are ^ve (namely, those 
of Aconite, Eelladonna, Hemlock, Henbane, and Lettuce) which 
are not simply evaporated infusions, decoctions, or tinctures, like 
most others, but are evaporated juices from which vegetable 
albumen, the supposed source of fermentation and decay, has 
been removed, and chlorophyll (the green colouring-matter of 
plant-juice) retained practically unimpaired in tint. In order 
that attention may be concentrated on the process by which these 
are prepared, rather than on the extracts themselves, it is ad- 
visable to make an extract of some ordinary green vegetable, 
such as cabbage or turnip-tops. Bruise the green leavea of a 
good-sized cabbage in a mortar, and press out the juice ; heat it 
gradually to 130°, and remove the green flocks of chlorophyll 
which separate, by filtration through calico. When the liquor 
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has all passed through the filter, set the chlorophyll aside for a 
time, heat the strained liquor to 200^ to coagulate albamen; 
remove the latter by filtration and throw away ; eyaporate the 
filtrate by a water-bath to the consistence of thin syrap ; then 
add to it the ddorophyU, and, stirnng the wifole toge&er assi' 
duously, contiimetiie eTie^ecation at a temprautnre not exceeding 
140^9 until the extract is of a suitable iK)nsistence for forming 
piDs. A higher temperature tiian tiiat indicated would eaxue the 
alteration of tiie chlorophyll to a darfe-brown substanee, Uto ex* 
tract no longer having the green tint which custom and the 
Pharmacopoeia demand. 

The process by -vvbich volatile o3s are usually obtaaned Horn 
herbs, flowers, fruits, or seeds, may be imitated on the saaE 
scale by placing tiie material (bruised dores or camwayB fbr 
instance) in a tubulated retort, adapting tiie retort to a liebig'ff 
condenser, and passing steam, generated in a Morenoe^ fSeek, 
through a glass tube to the bottom of tiie retort. The steara m 
its passage upward throie^h tiie substance will carry tiie <nl ovtar 
the neck of the retort into the condenser, and thence, liquefied 
and cooled, into tiie receiving vessel, where the oil will be finind 
floating on the water. It may be collected by mnmng off the 
distillate through a glass fonnel, having a stopcock in tiie iiedr; 
or by letting the water from tiie condenser run into an old test- 
tube which has a small hole in the bottom, or any similar tube 
placed in a larger vessel, the watrar and oil being subsequentiy 
separately rxm o£P from the tube as from a p^tte. The water 
will in most cases be tiie ordinary ofikinal medicated water (Aqua 
Carui, Aqua Oinrutmomi) of the material operated oiu Mcmy 
volatile oils rapidly absorb oxygen from the air and yield stBO^ 
optens or camphor-like bodies; hence they must be k^ in well- 
closed botties*. 
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THE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH PHARMACOPOEIA. 

The looeesB^ "by iwtdeh ernry offiomal diendeal snbutanoe is 
prepared has already been described^ and fhe strict chexnieal 
charaeter of. the processes illustrated by expezimenta and ex:- 
j^ned by idd. oi^ eqnsMxum. ^iidd. the stcdeaxt^ in. wdudaJ^kasLy 
desire an intimate acqnaintanoe mth those detailis of manipu'^ 
Iati(»i on which, the smccessM and economie maamfaetoEe of che** 
mieal snbstuttes depends, he- is advised to prepaze a few oonees 
0f each of the »Edt&inentioned in the Britii^ Pharmacopeeia o(r 
commonly used in Fharmaey. Bis giiide in these operations 
siioold. be the Pharmacopoeia itself as well as any ehemici^ 
irorks tibat may be at his dispoisd. 

The production of many chemical and galenical substances on 
a commercial scale can only be successfully carried on in manu- 
facturing-laboratories aaid with some knowledge of the circum- 
stances of supply, demand, value of raw material, and of 
by-products, &c. These are pdntft which, during pupilage, may 
be regarded as of secondary importance, the acquirement of 
chemical principles being considered of highest necessity. 



The next subjects of experimental study will be determined by 
the nature of the student's future pursuits. In most cases the 
operations of quantitative analysis wiU engage his attention. 
These should be of a volumetric and gravimetric character ; for 
details concerning them he is referred to the following pages. 
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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 



INTBODUCTOEY BEHABXS. 

The proportions in which chemical substances unite with each 
other in forming copipounds are definite and invariable. Quan- 
titative analysis is based on this law. When, for example, 
aqueous solutions of a salt of silver and a chloride are mixed, a 
white curdy precipitate is produced containing chlorine and silver 
in atomic proportions, that is, 35-5 parts of chlorine to 108 of 
silver. No matter what the chloride or what the salt of silver, 
the resulting chloride of silver is invariable in composition. 
The formula AgOl is a convenient picture of this compound 
in these proportions. The weight of a definite compound being' 
given, therefore, the proportional amounts of its constituents 
can be ascertained by simple calculation. Thus, for instance, 
8'53 parts of chloride of silver contain 2* 11 parts of chlorine and 
6*42 of silver ; for if 143*5 (the molecular weight) of chloride of 
silver contain 35*5 of chlorine, 8*53 of chloride of silver will be 
found to contain 2-11 of chlorine : — 

1435 : 35-5 : : 8-5S : x 
8-53 



1-065 
17-75 
284-0 



143-5)302-815(2-11 
287-0 



15-81 
14-35 



1-465 

1-435 X « 2-11, 



And if 143-5 of chloride of silver contain 108 of silver, 8-53 of 
chloride of silver will contain 6-42 of silver. To ascertain, for 
example, the amount of silver in a substance, all that is neces- 
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sary is to take a weighed quantity of the substance, dissolve it, 
precipitate the whole of the silver by adding hydrochloric acid or 
other chloride till no more chloride of silver falls, coUect the 
precipitate on a filter, wash, dry, and weigh. The amount of 
silver in the dried chloride, ascertained by calculation, is the 
amount of silver in the quantity of substance on which the ope- 
ration was conducted ; a rule-of- three siun gives the quantity 
per cent. — ^the form in which the results of quantitative analysis 
are usually stated* Occasionally a constituent of a substance 
admits of being isolated and weighed in the uncombined state. 
Thus the amount of mercury in a substance may be determined 
by separating and weighing the mercury in the metallic condi- 
tion ; if occurring as calomel (Rgji\) or corrosive sublimate 
(HgClj), the proportion of chlorine may thpn be ascertained by 
calculation (Hg=200 ; Cl=35-5). 

So, then, a body may be isolated and weighed alone in a 
balance and its quantity thus ascertained; or it maybe separated 
and weighed in combination with another body whose combining 
proportion is well known ; this is quantitative analysis by the 
gravimetric method. 

Quantitative analysis by the volumetric method consists in 
noting the volume of a liquid required to be added to the sub- 
stance under examination before a given effect is produced. 
Thus, for instance, a solution of nitrate of silver of known 
strength maybe used in experimentally ascertaining an unknown 
amount of a chloride in any substance. The silver solution is 
added to a solution of a definite quantity of the substance until 
flocks of chloride of silver cease to be precipitated : every 108 
parts of silver added (or 170 of nitrate of silver : Ag=108, N"=: 
14, 03=4^; total 170) indicate the presence of 35' 5 of chlorine, 
or an equivalent quantity of any chloride. The preparation of 
standard solutions, such as that of the nitrate of silver, to which 
allusion is here made, requires considerable care ; but when made, 
certain analyses can be executed with far more rapidity and ease 
than by gravimetric processes. 

The quantitative analysis of solids and liquids often involves 
determinations of temperature and specific gravity. These pro- 
cesses will now be explained, after which an outline of volumetrie 
and gravimetric quantitative analysis will be ;given. The scope 
of this work precludes any attempt to describe all the little 
mechanical details observed by quantitative analysts ; essential 
operations, however, are so fiilly treated that expert manipulators 
will meet with littie difficulty. 
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The analyBis of gaaeB and Tspoiure also inToihreB diBteimiiiatiintt 
of the TarTing pieeanre of ike fltmoi^eEe, «8 indJoatod 3oy fte 
barometer (from ^dposf haros, weaf^ai, and fLivpor, metnon, iiieasixie)^ 
a glass tube 83 or 34 inchea long, doeed at eme end, filled wUh 
mercwrjy a&d inyerted in ja cup of moDcury. Hhe mercmy 
lemaina in the tube owing to l^e ireight or jnreaBUDe of ti» 
atmoapheie on the ezpoaed aorfaoe of the iiqud, the a^Eaaige 
height of the column being nearly 80 indiea. !bi the popular 
form of the instrument, the wheel-barometer, iJie cistern is 
f Qamed by a zecmratnre of the tube ; on the espeaed sfoi&uie of 
the mercury a float ia placed, £rom which a thread pasaea oTer a 
pulley and moves an index whenever the eolnmn of mercmy 
rises or fidk. For further informatiicm coneeniing the influegnee 
of pressure on the volume of a gas or vapour, and. for descriptions 
of the methods of analyzing gases, refer to Ganot's ^ Physics^ 
(translated by Atkinson), Miller'« ' Chemical Physics,' and ^^Aua- 
Ijaie of Gases" in Watts's < Dictionary of Chemistry.' 

T OF TKMPfCKrATUBlL 



As a rule, all bodies expand on the addition, and oontraet on 
the abstraction of heat, the alteration in volume being constant 
and regular for equal increments or decrements of temperature. 
The extent of this alteration in a given substance, expressed is 
parts or degrees, constitutes the usual method of intelligibljr 
stating, with accuracy, precision, and minuteness, a particular 
condition of warmth or temperature— that is, of sensible heat 
The substance commonly employed for this purpose is mercury, 
the chief advantages of which are that it will bear a high tempe- 
rature without boiling, a low temperature without fre^sdug, does 
not adhere to glass to a sufficient extent to '^ wet" the sides cf 
any tube in which it may be endoeed, and j&om its good candudr- 
ing-power for heat responds rapidly to changes of temperatsoe. 
Platinum, earthenware, alcohol, and air, are also oacasionally used 
for thermometric purposes. 

The construction of an accurate thermometer is a matter of 
great difficulty; but the following are the leading steps in the 
opBndi0n. Select a piece of ghnw tubing having a fine capillaij 
bore, and about a foot long; lieat one extremity in the blowpipe- 
flame until the oriflee closes, and the glass is sufficiently soft is 
admit of a bulb being blown; heat the bulb to expel air^ imme- 
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idiatfily pIzmgiBg the op^a extremity of the tube iato mercury; 
the bulb hsmog cooled, «iid some imesenry'haTiBg^^iitered •saB. 
taken the place of expelled air^ again heat the Imlh and tube 
natU the miezcnry boils and its yapour escapee at .the open end of 
the tube ; again plunge ilie extremity under taereury, inrhidi will 
probably now completely fill the bulb and tnbe^ When cold th© 
hvJb is placed in melting. ice. The top of the column of .mer« 
snry in the capillary tube should then be within an .inch or imo 
of the bulb ; if higher, some of the mercury must be expelled by 
laeat; if lower, more metal must be introduced as before. The 
tube is now heated near the open* end and a portion drawn out, 
until the diameter is reduced to about one-tenth. The bulb is 
next warmed until the mercurial column rises above the con- 
stricted part of. the tube, which is then rapidly fused in the 
blowpipe-flame, and i3ie extremity of the tube removed. The 
instrument is now ready for graduation. The bulb is placed in 
boiling water (a medium having, ceteris jparibus, an invariable 
temperature), and, when the position of the top of the mercurial 
column is constant^ a mark is made on the tube by a scratching 
diamond or a file. This operation is repeated with melting ice 
(a medium also having an invariable temperature). The space 
between these two marks is divided into a certain number of 
intervals termed degrees. Unfortunately this number is not 
uniform in all conntrifis.: in England it is 180, as proposed by 
Fahrenheit ; in JPrance 100, sA proposed by Celsius (the Centi- 
grade scale), a number generally adopted by scientific men : in 
some parts of the Continent the divisions are 80 for the same 
interval, as suggested by Eeaumur. Whichever be the number 
selected^ &b markings should be continued above the boiling- 
point and below the j&eezing-point as for as the length of the 
stem admits. 

On the Centigrade and Eeaumur scales the freezsing-point of 
water is made 2ero^ and the boiling-jKont 100 and 80 respec* 
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tiTely; on the Fahrenheit scale the zero is placed 32 d^^rees 
below the congealing-point of water, the boiling-point of which 
becomes, consequently^ 212. Even on the Fahrenheit system 
temperatores below the "freezing-point of water are often spoken 
of as '' degrees of frost ; " thus 19^ as marked on the thermometer 
would be regarded as '^ 13 degrees of frost." It is to be regretted 
that the freezing-point of water is not universally regarded as 
the zero-point, and the number of interrals between that and the 
boiling-point of water eyerywhere the same. The Centigrade 
scale, however, is being slowly adopted, and wHL doubtless, sooner 
or later, supersede the others. 

The degrees of one scale are easily converted into those of 
another, if their relations be remembered, namely : — 180 (F.), 
100 (C), 80 (E.), or 18, 10, and 8 ; or, best, 9, 5, and 4, 



* 



Formtila! for the convertion of degrees of one thermometric scale 

into those of another, 

Fb Fahrenheit. €» Centigrade. 
BssSeaumur. D=The obeeryed degree. 

If above the freezing-point of water 

(32° F; 0°C; 0° E), 

FintoC (D-32)H-9x 5. 

F „ E (D-32)4-9x 4. 

C „ F D-7- 5 X9+32. 

E „ F D-T- 4 x9+32. 

If below freezing, but above 0° F 

(-170.77 C; -14°-22E), 

F into C (32-D)-r-9 x5. 

F „ E (32-D)^9x4. 

C „ F 32-(D^5x9). 

E „F 32-(D-r4x9). 

If below 0° F 

(« 170.77 C; -14'^-22E), 

FintoC (D+32)^9x5. 

F „ E (D +32) -9x4. 

C „F D-r 5 X9+32. 

E „ F D+ 4 X9+32. 

For all degrees : — 

€intoE D-5-5x4. 

E „ <^ D-^4x5. 
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Lt ascertaining the temperature of a liquid, the bulb of a ther^- 
xnometer is simply inserted and the degree noted. In determining 
the boiling-point, the bulb is also inserted in the liquid, if a pure 
substance. In taking the boiling-point of a liquid which is being 
distilled from a mixture, the bulb of the thermometer should be 
near to, but not beneath the surface. 

The following are the boiling-points of a few substances met 
with in pharmacy : — 



Alcohol, absolute 

„ 84 per cent 

„ 49 per cent, (proof spirit) 

„ amylic 

Benzol 

Bromine 

Benzoic acid 

Carbolic acid 

Chloroform 

Ether (B P.) (below) 

,, pure 

Mercury in vacuo (as in a thermometer) . . 

„ in air (barom. at 30 inches) 

Water (barom. at 29-92 inches) 

fi \ a 29*33 „ ) 

„ ( „ 28-74 „ ) 

Saturated solutions of : — 

Cream of tartar 

Common salt 

Sal-ammoniac 

Nitrate of sodium 

Acetate of sodium 

Chloride of calcium 



Centigrade. 


Fahrenheit. 


78-3 


173 


79-5 


175 


81-4 


178-5 


132-2 


270 


80-6 


177 


47-2 


117 


239-0 


462 


187-8 


370 


142 


61 


40-5 


105 


35 


95 


304 


580 


350 


662 


100 


212 


99-5 


211 


99 


210 


101 


214 


106-6 


224 


113-3 


236 


119 


246 


124-4 


2bQ 


179-4 


355 



To determine melting-points of fats ^c. — ^Heat a fragment of 
the substance (spermaceti or wax for example) till it liquefies, 
and then draw up a small portion into a thin glass tube, about 
the size of a knitting-needle. Immerse the tube in cold water 
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oontained in a beaker, and slowly heat the Teasel till &e thin 
opaque cylinder of solid tai melts and becomes tnuutparent : a 
delicate thermometer placed in the water indicates the point of 
change to the fifth of a degree. Bemore the source of heat, and 
Bote the oongealing-point of the substanoe ; it will be identical 
with or close to the melting-point. 

Hie following melting-points of officinal substances vxe given 
in the British Pharmacopoeia : — 



In degrees 
Centigrade. 



Acetic acid, glacial 



99 



» 



congeals at 



Benzoic acid 

Carbolic acid 

Oil of theobroma 

Phosphorus 

Prepared lard (about) 

Spermaceti 

White wax (not imder) 

Yellow wax 



8-9 
M 
120 

35 

60 

43-3 

38 

38 

65-5 

60 



In degrees 
Fahrenheit. 



48 
34 
248 
95 
122 
110 
100 
100 
150 
140 



The order of fusibility of a few of the metals is as follows : — 



Mercury . 
Potassium 
Sodium . . 

Tin 

Bismuth . 
Lead . . . 

Zinc 

Antimony 
Silver • . . 
Copper . 
Gold ... 
Cast iron. . 



In degrees 


In degrees 


P'ahrenheit. 


Centij^nde. 


- 39 


- 39-4 


+ 144-5 


+ 62-5 


207-7 


97-6 


442 


227-8 


507 


264 


617 


325 


773 


411-6 


1150 


621 


1873 


1023 


1996 


1091 


2016 


1102 


2786 


1530 
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SPBCIFIC QtRAYLTY. 

All bodies attract each other, the amoimt of attraction being in 
direct proportion to the quantity of matter of which they consist, 
and in inverse proportion to the square of their distances. This 
is gravitation. Weight is the effed; of gravity, being the excess 
of the attraction which the earth has for a body over that which 
a body has for the earth. Specific weight is the definite or pre- 
cise weight of a body in relation to its bulk ; it is more usually 
termed specific gravity *. The comparative heaviness of solids 
and liquids is conventionally expressed in relation to water : they 
are considered as being so much lighter or heavier than water. 
Thus, water being regarded as unity =1, the relative weight, or 
specific gravity, of ether is represented by the figures -720 (it is 
nearly thr^e-fourths, '750 the weight of water), oil of vitriol by 
1*843 (it is nearly twice, 2-000 as heavy as water). The standard 
of comparison for gases is usually air, but sometimes hydrogen. 

Specific Gravity op Lkiuids. 

Procure any small bottle holding from 100 to 1000 grains, and 
having a narrow neck ; counterpoise it in a delicate balance ; fill 
it to about halfway up the neek with pure distilled water having 
a temperature of 60° F. ; ascertain the weight of the water, and 
add or subtract a drop or two, so that the weight shall be a round 
number of grains ; mark the neck by a diamond or file-point at 
the part cut by the lower edge of the curved surface of the water. 
Consecutively fill up the bottie to the neck-mark with several 
other liquids, cooled or wazmed to 60^ F., first rinsing out the 
bottle once or twice with a small quantity of each liquid, and note 
the weights ; the respective figures will r^wesent the relative 
wdlghts of equal bulks of the Hquids. K the capacity of the 

* Densiiy is somefdmeB improperly regarded as synonymoos with specific 
gravity. It is true that the density of a body is in exact proportion to its 
speeific gravity ; but the former is more correctly the oomparatiye bnlk of 
equal weights, while specific gravity is the oomparatiye weight of equal 

bullw. 

p2 
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bottle is 10, 100, or 1000 grains, the resultingweights will, with- 
out calculation, show the specific gravities of the liquids ; if any 
other number, a rule-of-three sum must be worked out to ascer- 
tain the weight of the liquids as compared with 1 (or 1*000) of 
water. Bottles conveniently adjusted to contain 250, 500, or 
1000 grains, or 100 or 500 grammes of water, when filled to the 
top of their perforated stopper, and other forms of the instru- 
ment, are sold by all chemical-apparatus makers. 

The Balance, — ^The balance used in the foregoing and other 
quantitative operations must be accurate £ind sensitive. The 
points of suspension of the beam and pans should be polished steel 
knife-edges, working on agate planes. It should turn easily and 
quickly, without too much oscillation, to j^ or -^\^ of a grain, 
or -j^p- of a milligramme, when 1000 grains, or 50 or 60 grammes, 
are placed in each scale. The beam should be light but strong, 
capable of supporting a load of 1500 grains or 100 grammes ; its 
oscillations are observed by help of a long index attached to its 
centre, and continued downwards for some distance in front of the 
supporting pillar of the balance. The instrument should be pro- 
vided with screws for purposes of adjustment, a mechanical con- 
trivance for supporting the beam above its bearings when not in 
use or during the removal or addition of weights, spirit levels to 
enable the operator to give it a horizontal position, and be enclosed 
in a glass case to protect it from dust. It should be placed in 
a room the atmosphere of which is not liable to be contaminated 
by acid fumes, in a situation free from vibration, and a vessel 
containing lumps of quicklime should be placed in the case to 
keep the enclosed air dry and prevent the formation of rust on 
the steel knife-edges or other parts. During weighing the doors 
of the balance should be shut, in order that currents of air may 
not unequally influence the pans. 

The Weights, — ^These should be preserved in a box having a 
separate compartment for each. They must not be lifted directly 
with the fingers, but by a small pair of forceps. If grain-weights, 
they should range from 1000 gr. to -^ gr., a -^^ weight being 
fashioned of gold wire to act as a " rider'' on the divided beam,, 
and thus indicate by its position lOOths and lOOOths of a grain. 
From A to 10 grs. the weights may be of platinum; thence 
upwards to 1000 grs., of brass. The relation of the weights to 
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each other should be decimal. Metric decimal weights may range 
from 100 grammes to 1 gramme, of brass, and thence down- 
wards to 1 centigramme, of platinum ; a gold centigramme rider 
being employed to indicate milligrammes and tenths of a milli- 
gramme. The metric system of weights is greatly to be preferred 
to the British, the relation of the metric weights of all denomina- 
tions to measures of length,, capacity, and surface being so simple 
as to be within the comprehension of the merest child ; while 
under the British plan, the weights have no such relation, either 
with each other or with the various measures. Moreover the 
metric system is in perfect harmony with the universal method 
of counting ; it is a decimal system. 

It is perhaps impossible to realize, much more express, the 
advantages we enjoy from the fact that in every country of the 
world the system of numeration is identical. That system is the 
decimal. Whatever language a man speaks, his method of num- 
bering is decimal ; his talk concerning number is decimal ; his 
written or printed signs signifying number, are decimaL With 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, he represents all possible 
variation in number, the position of a figure in reference to its 
companions alone determining its value, a figure on the left hand 
of any other figure in an allocation of numeral symbols (for 
example, 1867) having ten times the value of that figure, while 
the figure on the right hand of any other has a tenth of the 
value of that other. When the youngest apprentice is asked how 
many units there are in 1867, he smiles at the simplicity of the 
question, and says 1867. How many tens? 186, and 7 over. 
How many hundreds ? 18, and 67 over. How many thousands? 
1, and 867 over. But if he is asked how many scruples there 
are in 1867 grains, how many drachms, how many ounces — ^he 
brings out his slate and pencil. And so with the pints or gallons 
in 1867 fluid ounces, or the feet and yards in 1867 inches, or the 
pence, shillings, and pounds in 1867 farthings; to say nothing 
of cross questions, such as the value of 1867 articles at 95. 6d. 
per dozen, or of the perplexity caused by the var^ring values of 
several individual weights or of measures of length, capacity, and 
surface in different parts of the country. What is desired is, 
that there should be an equally simple decimal relation among 
weights and measures and coins as already universally exists 
among numbers. This condition of things having already been 
introduced into other countries, there is no good reason why it 
should not be accomplished in this. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASIJKES OF THE METJGULCAL 

SYSTEM. 

(Prom the British PfaanaacopcBia of 1867.) 

IHSIGHTS. 

1 Milligramme ssthe^thonsaiidtli part of onegnn. or 0*001 grm. 
1 Centigramme sthe hundredth „ 0-01 

1 Decigramme s=the tenth „ 0^1 

1 Gramme ss weight of a enbic centimetre of 1-0 

water at 40° C. 
1 Decagramme =ten granuQes 10*0 

1 Hectogramme ssone hundred grammes 100-0 

1 Kilogramme =:one thousand grammes 1000-0 



99 
39 



99 



XBASUXBS 07 CAPACOmr* 



1 Millilitre » 1 cub. centim. or the mea. of 1 gram, of water. 
1 Centilitre SB 10 ,,. „ 10 „ „ 

1 Decilitre = 100 „ „ 100 „ ^ 

1 litre 8=1000 „ „ 1000 „ (1 kilo.). 



XXASXTBES OF LENGTH. 



1 Millimetre s^the thousandth part of one metre or 0-001 metre. 
1 Centimetre =the hundredth „ 0*01 „ 

1 Decimetre =the tenth „ 0*1 „ 

1 Metre sthe ten-milHonth part of a quarter of the meri- 

dian of the earth. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASVKES. 
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The following Tables, from the British Pharmacopoeia and 
the Diarj of MeasiSk De La Eue, will be found useM for re- 
ference : — 

WEIGHTS AlH) MEASUKES OF THE BSITISH 
PHAKMACOP(EIA OF 1867. 



1 CrIBin 

1 Ounce 
1 Pound 



oz. 

lb. 



WEZQHTS. 

=3 437-5 grains. 
16 ounces = 7000 „ 



HliASTTSES 07 CAPACITT* 



1 Mimon min. 

1 Fhiid Drachm fl. drm. 

1 Fluid Ounce fl. oz. 

1 Pint 0. 

1 Gallon 0. 



s= 60 minims. 

= 8 fluid dtachms. 

= ^20 fluid ounces. 

= 8 pints. 



MBASTTmES OF LEZraXH. 

1 line = ^ inch. 

1 inch = 39:^ seconds-pendulum. 
12 ^ = 1 foot. 
36 „ =3 „ = 1 yard. 
Length of p^kdulum vibrating seconds of m«an * 
time in the latitude of Londcm, in a vacuum 
at the level of the sea 



39-1393 inches. 



BELATtON or VEASI7BES TO WEIOHIS. 



1 Minim is the measure of 

1 Fluid Bradim 

1 FhddOimee 

IPint 

1 Gallon 



99 



99 



9y 



99 



0*91 grain of water. 
54-68 grains of water. 
1 ounce or 437*5 

1-25 pound or 8750-0 . 
10 pounds or 70,000-0 



5> 



?> 



99 
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The following are tlie stated specific grayities of offidnal 
liquids : — 

Acid, acetic 1'044 

,f „ diluted ^ 1*006 

„ „ glseial l-9e& to 1-066 

„ carbolic 1*065 

„ hydrochloric ^ 1*160 

„ „ diluted 1*052 

„ hydrocyanic 0-9^7 

„ nitric 1*420 

„ „ diluted 1*101 

„ nitro-hydrochloric 1*074 

„ phosphoric, diluted 1*080 

„ sulphuric 1*843 

„ „ aromatic 0*927 

„ „ diluted 1*094 

„ sulphurous, solution of 1*040 

Alcohol, absolute 0*795 

„ (rectified spirit, 84 per cent.) 0*838 
„ (proof spirit, 49 per cent.) . . 0*920 

„ amylic 0*818 

Ammonia, aromatic spirit of 0*870 

„ solution of 0*959 

„ strong solution of 0*891 

Antimony, solution of chloride of . . . . 1*470 
Arsenic, hydrochloric solution of .... 1*009 
Arsenical solution (Liquor Arsenicalis) 1*009 

Benzol 0*850 

Bismuth and ammonia, sol. of citrate of 1*122 

Bromine 2*966 

' Chlorine, solution of 1*003 

Chloroform 1*490 

spirit of 0*871 

Cinchona, liquid ext. of yellow (about) 1*100 

Creasote 1*071 

Ether 0*735 

. „ pure 0*720 

Glycerin 1*250 

Iron, solution of pemitrate of ...... 1*107 

„ „ persulphate of . . . ." 1*441 

„ strong solution of perchloride of 1*338 

j ' „ tincture of perchloride of 0*992 

Lesad, solution of suba6etate of 1*260 
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lime^ saccharated sobiti<m of 1*052 

„ S(duti(m of chlorinated 1*035 

Mercxiry, acid solutioii of nitrate of . . 2*246 

Mtre, sweet spirit of 0*845 

Potash, solution of 1*058 

Soda, „ 1*047 

„ „ chlorinated 1*103 

Squill, oxymel of 1*320 

Syrup 1-330 

„ ofbackthom 1-320 

„ of ginger 

of hemidesmus 1*335 



9> 



„ of iodide of iron 1*385 



„ of lemons 1*340 

„ of mnlberries 1*330 

n 

99 



of orange-flower 1*330 

of „ peel , , 

„ of phosphate of iron 

of poppies. 1*320 

of red poppy. 1*330 
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99 



„ of „ roses 1*335 

„ of rhubarb 

„ of senna 1*310 

„ of sqniU 

„ oftolu 1*330 

Treacle ....... . , . .(about) 1*400 

Hydrometers. — The specific gravity of liquids may be ascer- 
tained, without scales and weights, by means of an hydrometer ; an 
instrument usually of glass, having a graduated stem and a bulb 
or bulbs at the lower part. The specific gravity of a liquid is 
indicated by the depth to which the hydrometer sinks in the 
liquid, the zero of the scale marking the d^th to which it sinks 
in pure water. Hydrometers constructed for special purposes are 
known under the names of saccharometer,galactometer, elaeometer, 
urinometer, alcohometer. Hydrometers require a considerable 
quantity of liquid to fairly float them, and specific gravities ob- 
served with them are less delicate and trustworthy than those 
obtained by the balance. 

Spbcipic Gravity of Solids is Mass. 
Weigh a piece (50 to 250 grains) of any solid substance heavier 
than water in the usual manner. Then weigh it in watet;, by 
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suspending it from a shortened bolanco-pan by 4 fine, thread or 
hair and immersing in a vessel of water. The buoyant properties 
of the water will cause the solid to apparently lose weight : this 
loss in weight is the e*vact weight of an eqyud hulk of .water. The 
weight of the substance and the weight of an equal bulk of water 
being thus ascertained, a rule-of-three sum shows the proportional 
weight of the substance to 1*000 of water. To express the same 
thing by rule, divide the weight in air by the loss of weight in 
water, the resulting number is the specific gravity in relation to 
1 part of water, the conventional standard of comparison. 

Verify some of the following specific gravities : — 

Aluminium 2*56 

Antimony 6*71 

Bismuth 9-83 

Coins, English, gold 17-69 

„ „ sUver 10-30 

„ „ bronze 8*70 

Copper 8-95 

Gold 19-34 

Iron 7-84 

Lead 11-36 

Magnesium 1-74 

Marble 2-70 

Phosphorus 1-77 

Platinum 21-53 

Silver 10-53 

Sulphur 2-05 

Tin 7-29 

Zinc 7-14 

Specific gravities of solid substances should be taken in water 
having a temperature of about 60° F. The body should be im- 
mersed about half an inch below the surface of the water; 
adhering air-bubbles must be carefully removed ; the body must 
be quite insoluble in water. The true weight of a body is its 
weight in air plus the weight of an equal bulk of air, or, in 
other words, its weight in vacuo, uninfluenced by the buoyancy 
of the air ; but such a correction of the ordinary weight of a 
body is seldom necessary, or, indeed, desirable. 
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Specific Gravity of Solids in Powdeb oe small Fragmenis. 

Weigh the particles ; place them in a counterpoised specifio* 
gravity bottle of known capacity, and fill up with water, taking 
care that the substance is thoroughly wetted; again weigh. 
From the combined weights of water and substance subtract the 
amount due to the substance ; the residue is the weight of the 
water. Subtract this weight of water from the quantity which 
the bottle normally contains ; the residue is the amount of water 
displaced by the substance. Having thus obtained the weights 
of equal bulks of water and substance, a rule-of-three sum shows 
the relation of the weight of the substance to 1 part of water — 
the specific gravity. 

Or, suspend a cup, short glass tube, or bucket from a shortened 
balance-pan ; immerse in water ; counterpoise ; place the weighed 
powder in the cup, and proceed as directed for taking the spe- 
xific gravity of a solid in msws. 

This operation may be conducted on fragments of any of the 
metals <kc. the specific gravities of which are given in the fore- 
going Table, or on the powdered piece of marble the specific 
gravity of which has been taken in mass. The specific gravity of 
one piece of glass, first in mass then in powder, may be Ascer- 
tained ; the result should be identical. The specific gravity of 
shot is about 11-350 ; of sand, 2-600. 

Specific Gravity op Solids Soluble dt Water. 

Weigh a piece of sugar or other substance soluble in water ; 
suspend it from a balance in the usual manner, and weigh it in 
turpentine, benzol, or petroleum, the specific gravity of which is 
known or has been previously determined ; the loss in weight is 
the weight of an equal bulk of the turpentine. Ascertain the 
weight of an equal bulk of water by calculation : — 

Sp. gr. of , sp. gr. of ., observed , equal bulk 
turpentine * water " bulkofturp. ' of water. 
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The weights of equal hnlks of sugar and water being thus obtained, 
the weight of a bulk of sag;ar corresponding to one of water is 
shown by a nde-of-three sum ; in other words, dhride the wdght 
cf sngar by that of the equal bnlk of water, the product is iShe 
specific gravity of sugar. 

Spbguig Gbayttt 07 Souns lighibb xhait Wateb. 

This is obtained in a manner similar to that fofr soHds heairier 
than water ; but the light body is sunk by help of a piece of heary 
metal, the bulk of water which the latter displaces being deducted 
from the bulk displaced bj both ; the product is the weight of a 
bulk of water equal to the bulk of the light body. For instance, 
a piece of wood weighing 12 grammes (or grains) is tied to a piece 
of metal w^ghing 22 grammes, the loss of wei^t of the metal in 
water having been previously found to be 3 grammes. The two, 
weighing 34 grammes, are now immersed, and the loss in wei^t 
found to be 26 grammes. But of this loss 3 grammes have been 
proved to be due to the buoyant action of the water on the lead ; 
the remaining 23, therefore, represent the same effect on the wood; 
23 and 12, therefore, represent the weights of equal bulks of 
water and wood. As 23 are to 12 so is 1 to '5217. Or, shortly, 
as before, £vide the weight in air by the weight of an equal bulk 
of water ; '6217 is the specific gravity of the wood. Another spe- 
cimen of wood may be found to be three-fourths ('750) the weight 
of water, and others stiU heavier. Cork varies from '100 to 'SOO, 
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AFPABAT1T8. 

The only special Tessels necessary in yolumetric qnantitatiTe 
operations are : — ^1. A litre flask, which, when filled to a mark on 
the neck, contains one litre (1000 cubic centimetres, i. e. 1000 
grammes of water*); it serves for preparing solutions in quan- 
tities of one litre. 2. A tall cylindrical graduated litre jar dmded 
into 100 equal parts ; it serves for the measurement and admix- 
ture of decimal or centesimal parts of a litre. 3. A graduated 
tube or burette, which, when filled to 0, holds 100 cubic centi- 
metres (a decilitre), and is divided into 100 equal parts ; it is 
used for accurately measuring small volumes of liquids. 

The best form of burette is Mohr's (with Erdmann's float). It 
consists of a glass tube about the width of a little finger and the 
length of an arm from the elbow, contracted at the lower ex- 
tremity and graduated. To the contracted portion is fitted a small 
piece of vulcanized caoutchouc tubing, into the other end of which 
a small spout made of narrow ^lass tube is tightiy inserted. A 
strong wik damp efPeotoaUy p^vents any u|iid from passing 
out of the burette unless the knobs of the cLunp are pressed by 
the finger and thumb of the operator, when a stream or drops 
flow at will. The accurate reading of the height of a solution in 
the burette is a matter of great importance. For this purpose a 
hollow glass float or bulb is used, of such a width that it can 
move freely in the tube without undue friction, and so adjusted 
in weight that it shall sink to not less than half its lengtii in any 
ordinary Hquid. A fine line is scratched round the centre of the 
float ; this line must be always regarded as marking the height 
of the fluid in the burette. In charging the burette, a solution 
is poured in, not until its surface is coincident with 0, but until 
the mark on the float is coincident with 0. 

^ A csulrio oenthnetre is, strictly tpeakiiig, the volume occupied by one 
gnumne of dirtiUed water at its point of greatest denaily, namelj, 4? C, ; me- 
trical measurements, however, are uniformly taken at 15^*55 C. (60^ F.). 
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ESTIMATION OF ALKALIES ETC. 

An equation represents much more than the formation of cer- 
tain substances from others. Thus 

2AmH0 -h H,C,0„2H,0 « Am,C,0„H,0 + 3H,0 

not only shows that oxalate of ammonium is produced when am- 
monia and crystallized oxalic acid are mixed together, but, among 
other facts, that 70 parts of ammonia and 126 of oxalic acid yield 
142 of crystallized oxalate of ammonium and 54 of water. Per 
formulae represent molecules ; the weight of a molecule is the sum 
of the weights of itjs atoms ; and atomic weights are represented 
by definite invariable numbers (see the Table of atomic weights 
at the end of the volume). 

As 126 parts (=sl molecule) of oxalic acid combine with 70 
parts ( s 2 molecules) of ammonia, 63 of oxalic acid will unite 
with 35 ( s 1 molecule) of ammonia ; 63 parts of oxalic acid will 
also unite with 56 of caustic potash (KHO = 56), 40 of caustic 
soda (NaHO=40), 100 of acid carbonate of potassium (KHCO,, 
s= 100), 69 of anhydrous carbonate of potassium (K^CO, = 138), 
84 of acid carbonate of sodium (NaHCO, = 84), 53 of anhydrous 
carbonate of sodium (Na^CO, = 106), 143 of crystallized carbonate 
of sodium (Na.CO,, 10H,O = 286), &c. And if 63 parts of oxahc 
add be dissolved in 1 00 volumes of water, the stated weights of 
these various salts should be exactly neutralized by such a solu- 
tion. 143 parts of crystallized carbonate, of sodium, for instance, 
should, if pure, be exactly neutralized by the 100 volumes of 
oxalic acid solution ; and if a less number of volumes is required, 
the salt is so much per cent, impure. 143 parts by weight of a 
commercial sample of carbonate of sodium (common washing- 
*' soda") requiring only 97 of the standard oxalic acid solution is 
thus shown to contain 97 per cent, of pure carbonate of sodium, 
the remainder being impurities. Further, the strength of solutions 
of ammonia, soda, potash, and lime may be accurately deter- 
mined by adding them gradually, from a burette, to a solution 
containing oxalic acid in known quantity, until exact neutraliza- 
tion is effected. If the quantity of oxalic acid be 53 parts by 
weight, then the parts by volume of the solutions added contain, 
of potash (KHO) 56 parts by weight, of soda (NaHO) 40, of 
ammonia (AmHO) 35 parts, of slaked lime (Ca2H0) 37, anhy- 
drous lime (CaO) 28, <^c. The strength of an alkaline solution 
(or, in other words, the proportion required to effect neutralization 
of 100 volimies of the acid solution) having once been determined 
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and decided by authority (B. P. e. g.\ that quantity may always 
be expected to take 100 volumes of the oxalic acid liquid ; if less 
is required, the alkaline liquid is so much per cent. weak. 

The exact point of neutralization of acid or alkaline liquids is 
experimentally ascertained by litmus paper, or, more generally, 
infusion of litmus, which is turned red by the slightest amount 
of free acid, and blue by alkali. 

Standard Solution of Oxalic Acid. 
(CrystalHzed Oxalic Acid, H,C,0„ 2Rfi = 126.) 

On account of the bivalent character of the oxalic radical and 
the univalent character of most of the metals contained in the 
salts which are estimated by oxalic acid, it is convenient to take 
half the molecular weight of the acid for experirae^nts, with the 
whole of the molecular weights of salts of univalent basylous 
radicals. The oxalic acid must be pure, leaving no ash when a 
gramme or so is heated to redness in a porcelain or platinum 
crucible ; it must also be quite dry but not effloresced. 

Place 63 grammes of the crystals in a litre flask, add distilled 
water and shake till dissolved, diluting until the solution, at 
about 60° P., has an exact volume of. 1 litre. Preserve in a 
stoppered bottle. 

100 cubic centimetres of this solution contain -^ of the mole- 
cular weight of oxalic acid in grammes, and will neutralize -^^ 
of the molecular weight in grammes of a salt containing one 
atom of certain bivalent metals (0a2B[O <fec.), or two atoms of 
.univalent metals (NajjC03 &c.), or ^ of the molecular weight 
in grammes of salts containing one atom of univalent radicals 
(KHCO3 &c.). 

The following officinal substances are tested with this solu- 
tion : Grammes weight C. c. of 

of substance. vol. sol. 

Ammonia, solution of 17*00 = 100*0 

„ strong solution of. . 5*23 = 100*0 

Ammonium, carbonate of .... 5*90 = 100*0 
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of aufastuwe. 

Borax 19-10 s= 

Lead, acetate of 9*50 ss 

,, soL of sabacetateof . . .. 51*02 =s 

Lime^ aqueous solution of 438*00 b 

y, saccharated soL of .... 45*30 ss 

Potash, caustie 5*60 = 

,, sohitkni of 48*02 » 

Water, effierryesdng 292*00 » 

PotasBJum, aeid carbosate of . . 5-00 a 

„ tartrate of 18*80 = 

carbonate at 8*30 » 

citrate of 10*20 = 

tartrate^ 11*30 = 

caustic 4*00 = 

solution of 48*72 = 

Water, effervescing 246*07 = 

Sodium, add carbonate of ... . 8-40 s 

and potassium, tart, of 14*10 = 

carbonate of 14*30 = 



8oda 



9f 



9f 



€.e.Gf 

ToLaoL 

100*0 

50*0 

100*0 

20*0 

250 

900 to 100*0 

50*0 

10-0 

50*0 

100*0 

98*0 to 100*0 

100-0 

100*0 

90*0 to 100*0 

50-0 

10-0 

100-0 

1000 

960 to 100*0 



The solutions of ammonia require only the ad^tion of a Kitle 
litmus, and then the acid cautiously added until the last drop 
turns the liquid red. The amount of acid used preyiously to the 
addition of the portion that reddened the Htmus indicates the 
proportional purity of the alkaline liquid. The quantity of 
ammonia (NH^HO) or ammoniacal gas (JNi!,) in the solutions is 
readily ascertained by calculation thus : 100 c. c. of the add 
solution haye been used ; these contain -^ of the molecular weight 
of oxalic add in grammes ^ 6*3, and have neutralized -^ of Ihe 
molecular weight of ammonia in grammeas:3-5 (or 1*7 of NH3) ; 
5*23 parts, by weight, of strcmg solution of ammonia contain, 
therefore, 3*5 of ammonia (AmHO or 1*7 of anuBouaeal gas 
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^NHj) ; hence 100' parts of strong solntion of ammonia contain 
67 of the hydrate or 32*5 of >the gas* 

The carbonate of amm^snam shonld be dissolved in 30 or 40 
e^ c. of distiQed water, infiuion oi litmns added, the standard 
oxalie acid sohitiGn allowed to fiowin imtil the well>stirred liquid 
assumes a pnrple hne (due to the influence of carbonic aeid on 
the Htnms), the whole gently warned to promote erointion of 
carbonic acid gas, more standard acid then dropped in nntil the 
Kqnid again beeomes pnrple, heat ence more applied,, and the 
operation continued until the last dr(^ of acid timis the solution 
red ; the height of the column of liquid in the burette before the 
last drop escaped represents the true amount of standard solution 
used, and hence the percentage of real carbonate of ammonium 
in tiie specimen on which the experiment was performed. The 
aolution must be heated with care, or ammonia will escape. 
. The borax should be dissolved in several ounces of distiUed 
water. 

The solutions of the acetates of lead in distilled water must 
be well stirred after each additicm of acid. The action is com- 
plete when the last drop of acid produces no more precipitate 
(oxalate of lead). The solutions of lime require similar treat- 
ment. 

Solid caustic potash or soda are never met with in a state of 
chemical purity, but should not contain less than 90 per cent, of 
the hydrates of potassium or sodium. The standard acid is added 
to an aqueous solution of the hydrate, the termination of the ac- 
tion between the alkali and add being observed by aid of litmus. 

If carbonic acid be present, the mixture must be gently boiled 
before a final reading of the amount of acid added is taken. 

The alkaline carbonates are often moist, and include traces of 
sulphates, chlorides, and silicates, but are sufficiently pure if c(»l- 
taining, in the case of carbonate of potassium,, 98 per cent., and 
carbonate of sodium 96 per cent., of the res^ctive crystalline 
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salts. The volametric manipulations with these salts are similar 
to those for carhonate of ammonium. 

One molecule of tartrate of potassium, or two of the acid tar- 
trate, peld one of carhonate when humt, two molecules of citrate 
yielding three of carbonate under the same circumstances. .A 
volumetric estimation of the amount of carbonate thus produced 
affords indirect means of quantitatiyely determining the purity of 
the original salts. 

The foregoing processes are often spoken of as those of alha- 
limetry (the measurement of alkalies). 



Solution of litmtis is prepared by digesting the commercial frag- 
ments in about fifteen or twenty times their weight of water for 
a few hours, decanting, dividing into two equal portions, adding 
acid to one till it is faintly red, then pouring in the other, and 
mixing. The solution may be kept in a stoppered bottle, but oc- 
casionally exposed to the air. It should never be filtered, but 
gradually allowed to deposit. 

Standard sulphuric acid may be used in the place of oxalic acid 
if the latter cannot readily be obtained in a state of purity, 100 c. c. 
of the liquid containing ^ of the molecular weight of the pure 
acid in grammes. It is prepared by diluting oil of vitriol with 
from three to four times its bulk of distilled water, ascertaining 
how much of the acid liquid is required to exactly neutralize -^ 
of the molecular weight of pure carbonate of sodium, taken in 
grammes (5*3), and adding water until the observed volume of 
acid is increased to 100 c. c. Pure anhydrous carbonate of sodium 
(NajjCOg) is obtained by heating the pure acid carbonate to dull 
redness in a platinum or porcelain crucible for about a quarter of 
an hour. The commercial acid carbonate should be tested for 
chlorides and sulphates, which are usually present in small quan- 
tities. Two or three hundred grammes may be purified by wash- 
ing, first with a solution of acid carbonate of sodium and then 
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oold distilled water until all trace of impurity has disappeared, dry- 
ing over a water-bath, and then igniting to convert into, carbonate. 



Other quantitiea of salts than those stated in the foregoing 
and following Tables may be employed in volumetric determina- 
tions, calculation giving any desired form to the experimental, 
results, the expert analyst thus saving much time and material. 
In the case of substances which are liable to alter by exposure 
to air, it is important that a selected quantity should be quickly 
weighed, rather than selected weights be accurately balanced by 
material, the former operation occupying much the shorter time. 

Salts other than the- officinal may be quantitatively analyzed by 
the volumetric solutions of the Pharmacopoeia, slight modifications 
of manipulation even enabling the processes to be adapted to fresh 
classes of salts. Ample instructions for extending operations in 
this manner will be found in Sutton's * Handbook of Volumetric 
Analysis.' 

ESTIMATION OF ACIDS. 

In the previous experiments a known amount of an acid has 
been used in determining unknown amounts of alkalies. In those 
about to be described a known amount of an alkali is employed in 
estimating unknown amounts of acids. The alkaline salt selected 
may be a hydrate or a carbonate ; but the former is to be preferred ; 
for the carbonic acid, set free when a strong acid is added to a 
carbonate, interferes to some extent with the indications of alka- 
linity, acidity, or neutrality afforded by litmus. The alkali most 
convenient for use is soda, a solution of which has probably 
already been made the subject of experiment in operations with 
the standard solution of oxalic acid. 

Standabd Solution op Soda. 
(Hydrate of Sodium, NaHO = 40.) 
100 c. c. of the standard solution of oxalic add are placed 
in a beaker with a little litmus, the tube in which the acid 
was measured rinsed out, and the washings poured into the 
beaker.. A strong solution of caustic soda is poured through 
the tube to remove water, adhering to the tube and float, and 
the tube filled to with the alkaline liquid* The solu^on of 
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soda b eaatioiuly allowed to flow into l^e beaker until exaet 
neutrality is obtained, the quantity noted, and to every ffimilar 
quantity of the whole bulk of the solution of soda water added 
until the liquid measures 100 parts. If, for example, 93 <r. c. 
of solution of soda have neutralized the 100 c e. (^ add, then 
7 c. e. of distilled water must be added to 93 c. c. of the soda 
soluticm, or 70 to 930 to make a litre. A sum of ismple propor- 
tion will show to what extent any oilier quantity is to be diluted. 
Thus, if the bulk of soda solution remaining measures, say, 
900 c. c, its volume must be augmented to 967*7 e. c. ; for if 93 
are to be diluted to 100, 900 must be diluted to 967-7. 

100 c. c. of the soda solution contain -^ of the molecular 
weight, taken in grammes (4*0), of pure hydrate of sodium, and 
wiU neutralize an equivalent quantity of any acid. Thai is, 
100 c. c. will neutralize -^ of the molecular weight in grammes 
of an acid containing one atom of any univalent acidulous 
radical, -^ of the molecular weight in grammes d an acid con- 
taining one atom of any bivalent acidulous radical, or -^ of Hie 
molecular weight in grammes of an acid containing one atom of 
any trivalent addulous radicaL 

The following officinal acids are tested with this solution : — 

Grammes weight C. c. of 
o£ eabatsance, yoL sol. 

Acid,aoctic 18-20 = 100-0 

„ diluted 70-29 = 50-0 

„ „ glacial 6-00 = 99*0 

„ citric 7*00 = 100-0 

„ hydrochloric 11-48 = 100-0 

diluted 34-50 = 1000 

„ nitric 9-00 = 100-0 

diluted 3613 = 1000 

nitro-hydrochloric, diluted . . 38-30 = 100-0 

sulphuric 5-06 = 100-0 



99 99 

f9 



I „ aromatic 36-65 = lOO-O 

„ „ diluted 35-90 = 100-0 



V 



tartaric,.,.; 7*50 « 100-0 
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la volmnetiicallj estimating tke strength, of acids by an alkali, 
the indicator of neutrality, is the same as that used in testtsg 
aJkalies by an acid, namely litmus. 

Pure acetates, citrates, tartrates, and some other organic salts 
have an alkaline action on litmus, but not to an important extent. 
If the soda solution be added to acetic, citric, or tartaric acids, 
containing litmus, until the ii'qidd is fairly blue, the operator wiU 
obtain trustworthy results. 

Six grammes of pure glacial acetic acid are neutralized by 
100 c c. of the standard solution of soda. But acid of this degree 
of purity is extremely difficult of preparation. The commercial 
acid contains only 1 per cent, of water, and is sufficiently pure 
for use in medicine. 

The operations for the quantitative analysis or measurement 
of acids are often collectively spoken of under the name of 
addimetry. They admit of considerable extension. (See the- 
work previously cited.) 

ESTIMATION OF ACIDULOnS RADICALS FBECIPITATEB 

BY NITEATE OF SILVEE. 

The purity of many salts, and the strength of their solutions 
may be determined by this process ; but at present only three 
officinal substances (namely diluted hydrocyanic acid, bromide of 
potassium, and arseniate of sodium) are quantitatively analyzed 
by standard solution of nitrate of silver. The reactions on which 
the success of the process depends are expressed in the following 
equations ; — 

/ AgN03+2NaCy=IfaCylgCy+I^aJir03, 
\ NaCyAgCy+AgN03=2AgCy+]SraN03 ; 

KBr+ AgN03= AgBr+KN03 ; 

Na^AsO,+3AgNO,=Ag3AsO,+2NaNO,+HN03. 

Standard SoLmoir oe Kitrate op Selves. 
(Nitrate of Silver, AgNO, « 170.) 
Dissolve 17 grammes of crystals of pure nitrate <€ ^ver in 
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1 litre of water. 100 c. c. of this solution contain yj^ of the 
molecular weight in grammes of nitrate of silver, and will decom- 
pose an equivalent quantity of a salt of any acidulous radical 
yielding silver compounds insoluble in water. 

Grammes weight G. c. of 
of substance. vol. sol. 

Acid, hydrocyanic, diluted 27-00 = 100*0 

Potassium, bromide of 1*19 = 100-0 

Sodium, arseniate of (dry) '62 = 100-0 

Diluted hydrocyanic acid is converted into cyanide of sodium 
by adding caustic soda until, after stirring, litmus shows that the 
liquid has an alkahne reaction. The nitrate-of-silver solution is 
then allowed to flow in gradually, until, after thorough agitation, 
a slight permanent turbidity remains. When this occurs, the 
quantity of nitrate of silver added represents exactly half the 
amount of real hydrocyanic acid present in the diluted prepara- 
tion. Thus the 100 c. c. of standard solution contain yi^ of 
the molecular weight in grammes of nitrate of silver (=1-7); 
this would ordinarily correspond, in a case of complete decom- 
position, to ji^ of the molecular weight in grammes of hydro- 
cyanic acid (s= '27) ; 27 grammes of the diluted acid, the quan- 
tity employed in the experiment, apparently contain therefore 
•27 gramme of real acid, equal to 1 per cent. 'A glance at 
the equation shows that at the moment cyanide of silver begins 
to be precipitated, only half of the cyanogen has been converted 
into cyanide of sUver; the quantity of acid indicated by the 
amount of nitrate added must therefore be doubled for the correct 
percentage (= 2). 

Bromide of potassium is dissolved ia distilled water in a 
beaker, and the standard solution added until, after agitation of 
the liquid and subsidence of the bromide of silver, a drop of the 
solution of nitrate of silver gives no more precipitate. 

Arseniate of sodium (SskJSABO^yTKfi) must be dried at 
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300° F. before weighing. It is thus reduced to a definite anhydrous 
ealt (NajjHAsO^), losing, if pure, 40*38 per cent* of water- 
Jhe weighed residue is dissolved in distilled water, and treated 
as described in the preyious paragraph, 

ESTDCATION OF SUBSTANCES BEADILT OXIDIZED. 

Any substance which quickly absorbs a definite amount of 
oxygen may be quantitatively tested by ascertaining how much 
of an oxidizing agent of known power must be added to a given 
quantity before complete oxidation is effected. The oxidizing 
agents employed fpr this purpose in the British Pharmacopoeia 
are iodine and the red chromate of potassium ; permanganate of 
potassium is often used for the same purpose. Iodine acts indi- 
rectly, by taking hydrogen from water and liberating ; oxygen ; 
the red chromate of potassium directly, by the facility vrith 
which it yields three-sevenths of its oxygen. 

Standaed SoLxrnoN or Iodine. 
(Iodine, 1=127.) 

Prepare pure iodine by mixing the commercial article with 
about a fourth of its weight of iodide of potassium and sublim- 
ing. Sublimation may be effected by gently heating the mixture 
in a beaker, the mouth of which is closed by a funnel; the 
iodine vapour condenses on ihe funnel, while fixed impurities are 
left behind, fend any chlorine which the iodine may contain is 
absorbed by the iodide of potassium, an equivalent quantity of 
iodine being liberated. Small quantities may be similarly 
treated between two watch-glasses, placed edge to edge. Any 
trace of moisture in the resublimed iodine is removed by expo- 
sure for a few hours under a glass shade near a vessel contain- 
ing oil of vitriol. 

Place 12*7 grammes of pure iodine and about 18 grammes of 
pure iodide of potassium (the best solvent of iodine) in a litre 
flask, add a small quantity of water, and agitate until the iodine 
is dissolved, dilute to 1 litre. 100 c. c. of this solution con- 
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tain j^ of the atomic weight of free iodine in grammes, aad> 
.water bemg present, will cause the ozidatioii of -^ of ike 
molecular weight of sulphurous acid (H^BO,) in grammes (=-41), 
or 3^^ (^*32) of sulphurous acid gas (SO,), sulphuric acid being 
formed. 100^ c. c. will also oxidize -^^ of the molecular weight 
of arsenious add (H3ASO3) in grammes, or j^ of the molecular 
weight of common white arsenic (Asfi^) in grammes (=:*495), 
aisenio add (H,A80 J being produced. The reaeti<His are ex- 
pressed in the following equations : — 

I,+ Hp4-H,S0,=2HI+H,Sp,. 
I,+2H,0 + S0,=2HH-H,S0,. 
I, + H,0 + H3 ASO3 = 2HI + H3 AsO,. 
2I,+5H,0+ As,0,=4HI-h2H3AsO,, 

The following officinal substances are tested with the standard 

solution of iodine : 

Grammes weight C. c. of 
of substance. vol. sol. 

Acid, solution of sulphurous 3-47 = 100 

Arsenic,, in mass 0*495 = 100 

in alkaline sol. (Liquor Anmicalis) 64*64 = 100 

in acid sol. {Liq. Arsen, Hydrochl.) o4-64 = 100 

The solution of sulphurous acid i^ diluted with three-fourths 
of a litre of water, and the iodine solution added until a slight 
permanent brown tint is produced, showing the presence of free 
iodine, A better indication of the termination of the action is 
afforded by mucilage of starch, which giyes a Mue colour with 
the slightest trace of iodine. -^^ of the molecular weight of 
&ulphiu:ous acid (H^SO,) in grammes is 0*41 ; if 3*47 grammes 
of the solution contain 0*41 of the acid, 100 of the solution 
will be found to contain 11 -8« By a similar calculation the offi- 
cinal solution may be shown to coaitain, or, rather, yield 9*22 
per cent, c^ sulphurous acid gas (SO^). 

If the sulphurous acid be diluted to a less degree tiian 0*d per 
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eeni., some of the sxilpliiuio add foirmed mil again be reduced to 
Biilphurous acidy with liberation of iodine. 

The arsenie is dissolved in boxLiag water by help of about 
two grammes of acid carbonate of so^um. When the liquid is 
quite cold^ mucilage of starch is added^ and the iodine solution 
allowed to flow in until^ after well stirrings a permanent blue 
colour is produced. 

The arsenical solution already containing carbonate of ptytas-^ 
slum requires only about one and a half gramme of acid carbo- 
nate of sodium for the neutralization of the arsenious acid. After 
boiling and cooling, starch and the iodine solution are added as 
before. 

The solution of arsenic in dilute hydrochloric acid requires 
about three grammes of acid carbonate of sodium, if 54 or 55 
grammes of solution be the quantity employed. After boiling 
for a few monutes and eooling^ the starch and iodine are added. 

These arsenical solutions contain *9 per cent, of arsenic* 

Stai7I)asd SoLimoN OF Eeb Chboicate op Fotassiith*^ 
(Eed Chromate of Potassium, K^CrO^, €r03=295.) 

One molecule of red chromate of potassium in presence of an 
acid, under favourable circumstances, yields four atoms of oxygen 
to l^e hydrogen of the acid, leaving three available either for 
direct oxidation or for combination with the hydrogen of more 
acid, an equivalent proportion of acidulous radical being libe- 
rated for any required purpose. 

Wh^i used as a volumetric agent, the red chromate always 
yiedds the whole of its oxygen to the hydrogen of the accompany- 
ing aeid, a corresponding quantity of acidulous radical being set 
free — ^four-sevenths of this radical immediately comlnning with 
the potassium and chromium of the red chromate, three-sevenths 
becoming available. Ferrous may thus be converted into ferric 
salts with sufficient rapidity and exactitude to admit of the esti- 
mation of an unknown quantity of iron by a known quantity ,of 
the red chromate. As one atom of the liberated acidulous radi- 
cal will convert two molecules of ferrous into one of feme^ salt^^ 

a2 
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one molecule of red chromate cauBes six of ferrotis to become 
tliree of ferric, as shown in either of the following equations : — 

K,CrO,, CrO,-|-7H,SO,+6reSO,=K,SO,+Cr,3SO^+7H,0 

+3(Fe,3SO,); 

K,CrO„ Cr03+ 14HCl+6FeCl,=2KCl+Cr,Cl,+7H,0+3Pe,CV 

These equations indicate that, in presence of excess of acid, 
295 parts (the molecular weight) of red chromate of potas- 
sium will convert 1668 parts of crystallized ferrous sulphate, 
6(FeS04, TELfi = 278), or an equivalent quantity of ferrous 
chloride (QFeCl^), ferrous carhonate (6FeC03), ferrous arseniate 
(2Fe,As,03), ferrous phosphate (2Fe3P,0g), or iron itself (3Fe^), 
into ferric salt. If these parts be taken in grammes, y^if ^^ ^® 
stated amounts will be found to be convenient quantities for 
experiment. 

Dissolve 14*75 grammes of red chromate of potassium in one 
litre of distilled water. 100 c. c. of this solution contain -^^ 
of .the molecidar weight of the salt in grammes, and will cause 
the conversion of ^^ of the ^weight of 6 atoms of iron in grammes, 
or an equivalent quantity of the lower salts of iron, from the 
ferrouQ to the ferric state. 

The solution is used in determining the strength of the fol- 
lowing oi&cinal ferrous preparations. It is known that the 
whole of the ferrous has been converted to ferric salt when a 
small drop of the liquid placed in contact with a drop of a veiy 
dilute solution of ferridcyanide of potassium, on a white plate, 
ceases to strike a blue colour. 

Grammes weight C. c of 
of substance. toI. sol* 

Iron, arseniate of , . ^ .2-94 = 25 

„ magnetic oxide of ............ 2*41 = 10 

„ phosphate of 2-00 = 25 

„ saccharated carbonate of >. 3*82 s .50 

The several compounds are dissolved in excess of hydrochloric 
acid diluted with water, and the standard solution then dropped 
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in. It will be found that the proportion of carbonate of iron, in 
the saccharated compound, as indicated by the above numbers, is 
45*5 in 100. This is the percentage that woijld be present if 
the compound were auhjdrous and ipi(^dized> conditions never 
obtained in practice. 

The use of these volumetric solutions in quantitative analysis 
admits of great extension. 

ESTIMATION OF SUBSTANCES BEABILZ DEOXIBIZEn^ 

Any substance which quickly yields a definite amount of 
oxygen may be quantitatively tested by ascertaining how much 
of a deoxidizing agent of known power must be added to a given 
quantity before complete deoxidation is effected. The compounds 
which may be used as absorbers of oxygen — deoxidizers or redu- 
cing agents, as they are commonly termed — are, hyposulphite of 
sodium, sulphurous acid, fbrrous sulphate, oxalic acid, arsenious 
acid, &c. The first-named is oficinally employed; it is only 
used in the eistimation of free iodine, and, indirectly,, of chlorine 
and chlorinated compounds. Iodine and chlorine are regarded as 
oxidizing agents, because their great affinity for hydrogen enable 
them to become powerful indirect oxidizers in presence of water. 

Staitdabd SoLxmoN OF Hyposttiphite op SoniTTif . 

(Crystallized Hyposulphite of Sodium, Na^S^Og, 52^0=^248.) 

Dissolve about 30 grammes of hyposulphite of sodium in a. litre 
^r less of water. Fill a burette with this solution and allow it 
to flow into a beaker, containing exactly 100 c. c. of the volume- 
tric solution of iodine until the brown colour of the iodine ia just 
discharged — or, starch being added, until the, blue iodide of 
starch is decolorized. Note the number of c« c, of hyposulphite 
solution required, and to the bulk of the solution add water, so 
that 2*48 grammes of hyposulphite of sodium shall be contained 
in every 100 c. c, 

When iodine and hyposulphite of sodium react, two atoms of 
iodine remove two of sodium from two molecules of the hypa- 
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sulphite, tetratibionate of sodhm hemg jEoimed, as infieated in tbe 
following equation :-^ 

I,+2NaA03-2NaI+ya,S,0., 

As, therefore, 100 c. c. of the iodine scdution contain j^ of the 
ditoniic weight of iodine in grammes, 100 c. c. of tile standard sola-* 
iion of hyposulphite of sodium will contain ^^ of the molecular 
'lireight of the salt in grammes, and will show the existence of 
-]4^ of the atomic weight of iodine in grammes in any quantity 
of a liquid normally containing free iodine, or iodine liberated 
by an equiyalent quantity of free chlorine. 

This solution is employed in the British Fhannacopoeia for 
quantitatively testing the following substances : — 

Giramixies weight 0. c. of 
of sttbstaaoe. toI. boL 

Chlorine, solution of 29-26 = 50 

Iodine 1-27 = 100 

lime, chlorinated 1*17 «= 100 

f^ solution of chlorinated 6*00 = 50 

8oda, solution oi chlorinated 7*00 as 50 

Owing to the yolatility of chlorine and iodine, and the readi- 
ness with which they attack the metals of which balances are 
made, it is not desirable to experiment on stated weights of sab* 
stances containing these elements. A small stoppered bottle or 
tube containing the material may be counterpoised, and a con- 
venient quantity removed for analysis, the precise amount taken 
being ascertained by again weighing the bottle. 

The iodine may be dissolved in water containing about a 
gramme and a half of iodide of potassium, a salt giving no reac- 
tion with hyposulphite of sodium. 

The solution of chlorine is added to water eontaining excess 
of iodide of potassium (about a gramme and a third); a quantity 
' of iodine, equivalent to the amount of chlorine present, is thus 
liberated. The hyposulphite solution is then dropped in. 
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The chlorinated lime is mixed with about a fifth of a litre of 
water containing excess of iodide of potassium (3*5 grms.) and 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid. The available oxygen of the 
chlorinated lime liberates chlorine from an equivalent quantity 
of hydrochloric acid; and this, with the available chlorine of the 
chlorinated lime^ sets free an equivalent amount of iodine from 
the iodide of potassium. The hyposulphite and iodine reacting 
show the direct and indirect oxidizing power of the chlorinated 
lime ; it should correspond to 30 per cent, of chlorine. 

The solution of chlorinated lime is mixed with about a fifth of 
a litre of water containing a couple of grammes of iodide of 
potassium, and ten or twelve c. c. of hydrochloric acid. The 
hyposulphite solution is then added from a burette until the 
colour of the liberated iodine is just discharged. The solution of 
chlorinated soda is similarly treated. 

In these experiments the blue colour formed on the addition 
of mucilage of starch to the liquids will be found to be a more 
delicate indicator of the termination of reactions than the brown 
tint of the iodine. 

Standard solutions used in volumetric analysis are often de-* 
scribed as normal^ decinormal^ and centinormal. A. normal 
solution (N) contains in every litre a molecule of the salt in 
grammes, a decinormal solution is one tenth (j^), and a centi- 
normal (^YTu) ^^^ hundredth the strength of a normal solution. 
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GRAVIMETRIC ANALYSIS. 

ESTIMATION OF METALS. 

POTASSIUK. 

This element is usually estimated in the form of double chlo- 
ride of potassium and platinum« Qualitative analysis having 
proved the presence of potassium and other elements in a sub- 
stance, a small quantity of the material is accurately weighed^ 
dissolved, and the other elements removed by appropriate re- 
agents ; the precipitates are well washed^ in order that no trace 
of the potassium salt shall be lost, the resulting liquid concen- 
trated over a water-bath to avoid loss that would occur mecha- 
nically during ebullition, hydrochloric acid added if necessary, 
solution of perchloride of platinum poured in, and evaporation 
continued to dryness ; excess of the perchloride is then dissolved 
by adding spirit of wine containing half its bulk of ether (a 
liquid in which the double chloride is insoluble), the naixture 
carefuUy poured on to a tared and dried filter, washed with, the 
spirit tiU every trace of free perchloride of platinum is removed, 
the whole dried and weighed; from the resulting amount the 
proportion of potassium, or equivalent quantity of a salt of potas- 
sium, is ascertained by calculation. 

Prom this short description it will be seen, first, that the 
chemistry of quantitative is the same as that of qualitative ana- 
lysis ; and second, that the principle of gravimetric is the same 
as that of volumetric quantitative analysis ; namely, the com- 
bining proportions of substances being known, unknown quan- 
tities of elements may be ascertained by calculation from known 
quantities of their compounds. 
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Mltering-jpaper should be df the kind known ds Swedish^ the 
texture of which ig of the requisite degree of closeness, and its 
ash small in amount, A large number of circular pieces of one 
size, six to eight centimetres in diameter, should be cut ready 
for use. In delicate experiments, where a precipitate on a filter 
lias to be heated and the paper consequently burnt, the weight 
of the ash of the filter must be deducted from the weight of the 
residue. The ash is estimated by burning ten or twenty of the 
cut filters. These are folded into a small compass, a, portion of 
a piece of platinum wire twisted a few times round the packet, 
so as to fonn a cage, the whole held by the &ee end of the wire 
over a weighed porcelain crucible placed in the centre of a sheet 
of glazed paper, the bundle ignited by a spirit-lamp or smokeless 
gas-flame, the flame allowed to impinge against the charred mass 
till it falls into the crucible below, any stray fragments on the 
sheet carefully shaken into the crucible, the latter placed over a 
flame till carbon has all burnt off and nothing but ash remains^ 
the whole cooled, weighed, and the weight of the crucible de-^ 
ducted; the weight of the residue divided by the number of 
pieces used gives the average amount of ash in each filter. 

A pair of Weighing^tuhes, for holding dried filters during 
operations at the balance, may be made from two test-tubes, one 
fitting closely within the other. About ^^q centimetres of the 
dosed end of the outer and seven of the inner are cut off, by 
leading a crack round the tube with a pencil of incandescent 
charcoal, and the sharp edges fused in the blowpipe-flame« A 
filter, or filter and precipitate, after drying, is quickly folded 
and placed in the narrower tube, the mouth of which }a then, 
closed by the wider tube. 

The Washing-hottle, holding the alcohol and ether, is simply 

a common bottle, through the cork of which a small tube passes« 

The outer end of the tube should be sufdciently narrowed ta 

enable it to deliver a very fine stream of the liquid. The l)ottl^ 

q5 
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being inverted, the warmtii of the hand expands the air and 
•Tapour to a raffieient extent to force out the Hqnid. 

!Fhe ordinary waAfain^-bottle for quantitatiFe operations should 
1>e formed of a flask in which vmter may he boiled. Two tabes 
paas through holes in the cork, the one reaching to the.bcfttom 
of the flask within, externally bent to a slightly aeate angle, and 
its outer extremity drawn to a capillary opening, the other best 
to a slightly obtuse angle, the inner urm terminating just within 
the bottle. Air blown into the bottle through the short tube by 
the lungs forces water out at tiie capillary oriflee. 
' A Water-oven is the best form of drying apparatus. It is a 
«mall square copper vessel, jacketed on Ave sides and having a 
•door on the sixth ; water is poured into the space betweesn the 
inner and outer casing, and the whole placed over a gas-kunp or 
oth^ source of heat, moist air and steam escaping by appropriate 
apertures. Higher temperatures than the boiling-point of water 
may be obtained by using oil or paraffin instead oi water, insert- 
ing a l^ermometer in the M. The apparatus may be purdiased 
of any maker of chemical instruments. 

« 

Pure distilled water must be used in all quc^ntitative deter- 
minations. 

Note, — In practising the operations of quantitative ana- 
' lysis, experiments should at first be conducted on definite 
salts of known composition. The accuracy of results zaay 
then be tested by calculation. 

Sdtect two or three crystals of pure nitrate of potassium, 
powder them in a dean mortar, dry the powder by gently heat- 
ing in a porcelain crucible over a flame for a feW seconds, plao^ 
about a couple of decigrammes (0*2 gr.) of the powder in a conn- 
terpoosed watch-glass, accurately weigh the selected quantity, 
transfer to a small dish, letting water from a wash-bottlo flow 
6Ter the watch-glass and run into the dish, warm the dish tall 
the riitrate is diss(dved, acidulate with hydrochlorie acid, add 
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excess of aqueoTis solution of perchloride of platmnm (a quantity 
containing about 0*4 of solid salt), eyaporate to dryness over a 
water-bath, Wbile eyappration is going on place a filter and 
the weighing tubes in the water-oyen, exposing them to a tem- 
perature of 212® F, for about half an hour; fold the filter and 
insert it in the tubes, place them on a plate un^er a glass shade, 
and when cold accurately note their weight. Arrange the 
weighed filter in a funnel oyer a beaker. Transfer the dried and 
tooled platinum salt from the dish to the filter by moistening the 
residue with the mixture of alcohol and ether and, when the salt 
is loosened, pouring the contents of the dish into the paper cone. 
Any salt still adhering may be fireed by the finger, which, 
together with the dish, should be washed in the stream of spirit, 
the rinsings at once flowing into the filter.. The filtrate should 
haye a jellowish-^rown colour, due to the excess of perchloride 
of platinum. If it is colourless, an insufficient amount of per- 
chloride has been added, and the whole operation must b^ 
repeated. The washed precipitate and filter are finally dried in 
the water-oyen, folded and placed in the weighing-tubes, the 
drying continued until the whole, when cold, ceases to lose 
weight, and the weight noted. 

Analytical memoranda in the note-book may haye the follow- 
ing form : — 

Watch-glass and substance 

Watch-glass 

Substance . . 



Weighing-tubes, filter, and pt. salt .... 
Weighing-tubes and filter 

Pta,2KCl,. 
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- The calculatiots in this instance are simple :-** 



if J 2KN0, 
^1 «202 



, J PtCl^, 2KCI 
^ produce ■< ^409 



1 



[the weight of* 
then i KNO, 
( taken 



will product -j 




The results of calculation and experiment should be identicaL |t 
A table of atomic weights, from which to find molecular weights, 
is given at the end of the volume. 

A Water-hath for the evaporation of liquids at temperatures 
beloTi^ 212^ E. is an iron, tin, or earthenware pan, the mouth of 
which can be narrowed by iron or tin diaphra^cos of various 
sizes, and having orifices adapted to the diameters of the evapo- 
rating-dishes. 

Platinum residues &c. should be preserved, and the metal 
•recovered from them from time to time (vide p. 158)» 

Hot alcohol decomposes perchloride of platinum, the metal 
being thrown out of solution in a finely divided form, known as 
jplatinum black ; hence only aqueous solutions of the salt must 
be used where heat is employed. Hence, also, in washing out 
excess of perchloride of platinum from the douhle chloride of 
platinum and potassium by spirit, the application of heat must 
be avoided. 

SODIUM. 

Sodium is usually estimated as sulphate. Accurately counter-^ 
poise, and take the weight of a porcelain crucible and lid, place 
within about *3 of pure rock-salt, again noting the weight. 
Add rather more strong sulphuric add than may be considered 
sufficient to convert the chloride into acid sulphate of sodium. 
Heat the crucible gradually, the fiame being first directed against 
the side of the crucible to avoid violent ebullition, until fumes 
of sulphuric acid cease to be evolved, towards the end of the 
operation dropping in one or two fragments of carbonate of am-> 
monium to facilitate complete decomposition. When cold, weigh 
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the crucible and contents* The weight of the crucible having 
been deducted^ th& amount of sulphate obtained should be the 
exact equivalent of the quantity of chloride of sodium employed* 

2NaCl + H,SO/ =t Na.SO, + 2Ha 
117 152 

AMMONIUM* 

Salts of ammonium are, for purposes of quantitative analysis, 
^nerally converted into the double chloride of ammonium and 
platinum (FtG1^2NH^Cl), the details of manipulation being the 
same as those observed in the case of potassium* About 0*15 grm. 
of pure, white, dry chloride of ammonium may be taken for ex* 
periment* 

COMPOSIXIOK OF THE PLATTNIIM SALT, 
In 1 molecule. In 100 parts. 



Pt 198 .... 198 44-30 

CI, 35-5 X 6 .... 213 47-64 

N, » 14-0 X 2 ... * 28 6-27 

H 1-0x8,... 8 1-79 



447 100-00 

PtCL .... 340 .... 340 , 76-06 

2ira.a.. 53-5x2 **•. 107 23-94 



447 100-00 

The proportion of nitrogen, ammonium, or chloride of ammo-* 
nium in the double chloride may also be ascertained from the 
weight of platinum left on igniting the double chloride ; for this 
purpose heat must be applied slowly, or platinum would be 
mechanically carried off with the gaseous products of decom-' 
position* 

BABITJM. 

Barium is estimated in the form of anhydrous sulphate of 
barium (BaSO^)* 
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Bissolye 0-3 or 0-4 of pore crystallized and dried cliloride €i 
nitrate of bariom in about half a Htre of water in a beaker, 
Seating to incipient ebullition, and slightly acidulating viUi 
hydrochloric or nitric acid. Add diluted sidphuric acid (pre- 
pared some days previously, so that sulphate of lead may have 
deposited) so long as a precipitate forms, keep the mixture hot 
for some time, set aside for half an hour, pass the supernatant 
liquid through a filter, gently boil the residue two or three times 
with more water ; finally collect the precipitate on the filter, 
removing adherent particles from the beaker by the finger^ and 
cleansing by a stream of hot water from the wash-bottle. The 
precipitate must be washed with hot water until the filtrate 
ceases to turn litmus-paper red, or give any cloudiness when 
tested with chloride of barium. The filter and sulphate of 
barium having thoroughly drained is dried in a warm place, 
comndonly by supporting the funnel in an inverted bottomless 
beaker over a sand-bath or hot plate. 

The sulphate -of barium is now removed itom theater, heated 
to drive off every trace of moisture, and weighed. This is accom- 
plished by placing a weighed porcelain crucible (and cover) on a 
sheet of glazed paper, holding the filter over it, and carefully 
transferring the. precipitate ; the sides of the filticr are then gently 
rubbed together and detached powder dropped into the crucible, 
the paper folded, encased in two or three coils of one end of a 
platinum wire and burnt, ash and any particles in the sheet of 
paper added to the sulphate of barium, the crucible exposed over 
a fiame till its contents are quite white, covered, cooled, and 
weighed. 

Chloride of barium BaCl^ 208 

I^itrate of barium ♦. Ba2N03 .... 261 

Su^hate of barium ., BaSO^ •:^3 





CATiCIUM. 






Composition ofSuJjphaU of Barium, 




I?a . 


137 


In one 

molecule. 

... 137 


In 100 
parto. 

68-80 


S . 


32 


... 32 


13-73 


0, . 


16x4.,. 


... 64 


27-47 



351 



533 100-00 

In these ezperimentB it- is nnnecessaiy to take filter-ash into 
account. Faults of rQanipnlation cause far greater errors, 

CALCIUM. 

Calcinm is usually thrown ont of solution in the form of 
oxalate^ the precipitate ignited^ and the resulting carbonate 
waghed. 

Dissolve 0-3 or 0-4 of dried colourless crystals of calc-spar in 
about a third of a litre of water acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, heat the solution to near the boiUng-point^ add excess of 
solution of oxalate of ammonium, then ammonia until, after 
stirring, the liquid smells strongly ammoniacal ; set aside in a 
warm place for twelve hours. Carefdlly pour off the supernatant 
liquid, passing it through a filter ; add hot water to the preci-^ 
pitate, set aside for half an hour, again decant, and, after once 
more washing, transfer the precipitate to the filter, allowing all 
contained fluid to pass through before a fresh portion is addedw 
Wash the precipitate with hot water, avoiding a rapid stream, or 
the precipitate may be driven through the pores of the paper. 
Dry, transfer to a weighed crucible, and incinerate, as described 
for sulphate of barium, and slowly heat the predpitate till the 
bottom of the crucible is just visibly red in a dark room. As 
soon as ihe residue is white, or only faintly grey, remove the 
lamp, edol, and weigh. 

The resulti^ng carbonate of calcium should have the same 
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weight as the calc-spar from which it was obtained* li loss has 
occurred, carbonic acid gas has probably escaped. In that case 
moisten the residue with water, and after a few minutes test the 
liquid with red litmus or turmeric paper ; if an alkaline reaction 
is noticed, it is due to the presence of caustic lime. Add a small 
lump of carbonate of ammonium, evaporate to dryness over a 
water-bath, and again ignite, this time being careful not to go 
beyond the prescribed temperature. The treatment tnay^ if 
necessary, be repeated. 

HAGNESIUIL 

The light or hea^y carbonate of magnesium of pharmacy may 
be estimated by heating a weighed quantity to redness in a, 
porcelain crucible. If it has the composition indicated by the 
formula given in the British Pharmacopoeia (SMgCO,, Hg2H0, 
4H^0), it will yield 42 per cent, of magnesia. According to that 
work, the purity of even sulphate of magnesium (MgSO^, TH^O) 
may be determiaed by boiling a weighed quantity with excess of 
carbonate of sodium, collecting the' precipitate, washing, drying, 
igniting, and weighing the resulting magnesia (MgO). The 
crystallized sulphate should yield 16*26 per cent, of oxide. 

The general form in which magnesium is precipitated is as 
phosphate of ammonium and magnesium (MgNH^PO^, 6H2O) ; 
this, by heat, is converted into pyrophosphate of magnesium 

(Mg,P,0,). 

Accurately weigh a small quantity (0'4 to 0*6) of pure dry 

crystals of sulphate of magnesium, dissolve in two to three hun- 
dred cubic centimetres of cold water in a beaker, add chloride of 
ammonium, ammonia, and phosphate of sodium or ammonium, 
agitate with a glass rod (without touching the sides of the vessel, 
or crystals will firmly adhere to the rubbed portions), and set 
aside for twelve hours. Collect on a filter, wash the precipitate 
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^th water pontalning a tenth of its Tolume of the strongest 
solution of ammonia, until the filtrate ceases to give a precipitate 
-with an acid solution of nitrate of silver^ Dry, transfer to a 
cmcihle, bum the filter in the usual way, heat slowly to redness, 
cool, and weigh* 

Proportional weights of equivalent qwawtities of mwgnesium salts* 

Pyrophosphate. . . .Mg,Pp^ 222 

Sulphate 2(MgS0,, 7H,0) 246 

Oxide 2(MgO) 80 

Oflacinal carbonate (SMgCOg, Mg2H0, 4Hj,0) -r2 , , 191 

ZINC. 

Zinc 18 usually estimated as oxide (ZnO) ; occasionally as sul- 
phide (ZnS). 

Dissolve a weighed quantity (0*5 to 0*6) of sulphate of zinc in 
about half a litre of water in a beaker, heat to near the boiling- 
point, add carbonate of sodium in slight excess, boil, set aside for 
a short time ', pass the supernatant liquid through a filter, gently 
boil the precipitate with more water, again decant *, repeat the 
ebullition <fec. two o rthree times ; collect the precipitate on the 
filter, wash, dry, transfer to a crucible, incinerate, ignite, cool, 
and weigh. 287 (=molec. weight) of sulphate should yield 81 
(=molec. weight) of oxide. 

ALUMINITJM* 

. Aluminium is always precipitated as hydrate (Al^GHO) and 
weighed as oxide (Al^Oj). 

Dissolve about two grammes of pure dry ammonium-alum in 
half a litre of water, heat the solution, add chloride of ammo-» 
nium. and a slight excess of ammonia, boil gently till the odouc 
of ammonia has nearly disappeared^ set aside for the hydrate 
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to deposit, pass the sapernatant liquid tSuvcigh a filter, irash i^e 
precipitate three or four times by decantatkm, trammer to the 
filter, finish the washing, dry, burn the filter, ignite in a coyered 
eracil^e, and weigh. 

A1,3S0„ Am,80„ 24H,0 907 

A1,0, , 103 

Per cent, of Alfi^ yielded by ammonium-alum . 11*356 

ntoN. 

« > • • • 

Iron and its salts are gravimetrically estimated in the form of 
ferric oxide (Fe^Og). 

Compounds containing orgemic acidulous radicals are simply 
incinerated, and the resulting oxide weighed. Thus 1 granane 
of the officinal citrate of iron and ammonium (Perri et AmmonioB 
Citras, B. P.) incinerated, with exposure to air, leaves not less 
than '27 of ferric oxide. A small quantity of the salt is weighed 
in a tared coyered porcelain crucible, flame cautiously applied 
until vapours cease to be evolved, the lid then removed, the 
crucible slightly inclined and exposed to a red heat until all 
carbonaceous matter has disappeared. The residual ferric oxide 
is then weighed. The tartrate of potassium and iron (Ferrum 
Tartaratum, B. P.) is treated in the same manner, except that the 
ash must be washed and again heated before weighing, in order 
to remove carbonate of potassium produced during incineration ; 
5 grammes should yield 1*5 gramme of ferric oxide. 

From other compounds of iron, soluble in water or add, the 
metal is precipitated in the form of hydrate (Fe^OHO) by solu- 
tion of ammonia, and converted into oxide (Fefi^) by ignition. 
Dissolve a piece (about 0*2) of the purest iron obtainable (piano- 
wire), accurately weighed, in water acidulated with hydrochlmo 
add ; add a few drops of nitric add and gently boil ; pour is 
excess of ammonia, stir, set aside till the ferric hydrate has 
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depoEoted, pass tibe sapematant liquid tiufovigh a filter^ treat Hke 
precipitate tiiree or har times with boiling water; transfer to 
tiie filter, wasli till the filtrate yields no traces of cfal(»ine (for 
diloride of ammonium will decompose ignited ferric oxide, with 
tolatiliKation of ferric chloride), dry, and ignite as nsnal, and 
weigh. Iron in the officinal solutions (Ltquar Ferri Perchloridi 
Fortior, Inquor Ferri PemitraHa, and Liquor Ferri PerndpTutlis) 
is estimated by this general process. 

The proportion of metallic iron in a mixtoie of iron and oxides 
of iron may be determined by digestion in a strong solution of 
iodine in iodide of potassium, which attacks the metal only. The 
reduced iron of pharmacy (Ferrum Eedactum, B. P.) is in good 
condition so long as it contains, as shown by this method, half its 
weight of free metal. 

Ih'opbrtional weights of equivalent quantities of iron and its salts. 

Metal Fe, 112 

Ferric oxide Fe^, 160 

Ferric hydrate Fe^eHO 214 

Ferric chloride Fe^^Cl^ 325 

Ferric sulphate ... . Fe^^SSO^ 400 

Ferrous sulphate .. 2(FeS0^, TH^O) 656 

AESENICUM. 

Arsenic (As^Og) is usually estimated volumetricaUy (vide p. 
337). With certain precautions arsenieum may also be precir 
pitated and weighed as sulphide (As^Sg). 

The pure, white, massive arsenic (about 0*2) is dissolyed in a 
£ask in a small quantity of water containing acid carbonate of 
«odium or potassium, the liquid being heated. A slight excess 
tyf hydrochloric acid is then added, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas passed through the solution so long as a precipitate falls, the 
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mouth of the flask being stopped by a pltig of cotton-wool (to 
prevent undue access of air and consequent decomposition of ther 
gas resulting in precipitation of sulphur). Warm the mixture in, 
the flask and pass carbonic acid gas through it until the odour, 
of sulphuretted hydrogen has nearly disappeared. Collect the^ 
precipitate on a tared filter, wash as quickly as possible with hot 
water containing a UtUe sulphuretted hydrogen, dry in a water- 
OTcn and weigh. 198 parts of arsenic should yield 246 of 
sulphide of arsenicum. 

AHTmONT. 

The metal is precipitated in the form of sulphide (Sbj^S,), with 
the precautions observed in estimating arsenicum, a small quan- 
tity of tartaric acid, as well as hydrochloric, being added to pre- 
vent the precipitation of an oxysalt. The experiment may be 
performed on about half a gramme of pure tartar-emetic : this 
salt should yield nearly half its weight (49'66 per cent.) of sul- 
phide. According to Fresemus, the sulphide dried at 100° C. 
still contains 2 per cent, of water, and must be heated, in a 
current of carbonic acid gas, until it turns from an orange to 
a black colour, before all ' moisture is expelled. In the British 
Pharmacopoeia the purity of tartar-emetic (AnHmonium Tarta- 
ratum), and' the strength of solution of chloride of antimony 
{Liquor Antimonii CMoridi), is determined by this process. 

COFFEB. 

Copper is precipitated from its solutions and weighed either ad 
(1) metal (Cu^,), or as (2) oxide (CuO). 

1. Dissolve about half a gramme of dry crystallized sulphate 
of copper in a small quantity of water, in a tared porcelain cru- 
cible or beaker, acidulate with hydrochloric acid, introduce a 
fragment or two of pure zinc, cover the vessel with a watch-" 
glass, and set aside till evolution of hydrogen has ceased, and the 
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still acid Hquid is colourless. The copper is then washed with 
hot water by decantation until no trace of acid remains, the pre- 
cipitate drained, rinsed with strong spirit of wine, dried in the 
water-oven, and weighed. 

2. About three-fourths of a gramme of sulphate of copper is 
accurately weighed, dissolved in half a litre of water, the liquid 
boiled ; dilute solution of potash or soda is then added till no 
more precipitate falls, ebullition continued for a short time, and 
the beaker Bet aside; the supernatant liquid is decanted, the 
precipitate boiled with water twice or thrice, collected on a 
filter, washed, dried, transferred to a crucible, the filter incine- 
rated, and its ash moistened with a drop of nitric acid ; the whole 
is finally heated strongly, cooled, and weighed. 

249*5 parts of sulphate of copper yield 79*5 of oxide, or 63*5 
of metal* 

BISMUTH. 

Dissolve 0-3 or 0'4 of pure oxycarbonate of bismuth (2Bififi0^f 
H^O) (Biamuthi Carhonas, B. P.) in a small quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid, dilute with water slightiy acidulated by hydrochloric 
acid, pass excess of sulphuretted hydrogen through the liquid, 
collect the precipitate on a tared filter, wash, dry at 100° C, and 
weigh. The sidphide must not be exposed too long in the water- 
oven, or it will increase in weight owing to absorption of oxygen ; 
hence it should be tested iki the balance every half-hour during 
desiccation. 517 of oxycarbonate should yield 512 of sulphide 
(BijjS,). The strength of the officinal solution of citrate of bis- 
muth and ammonium {LiqtwrBigmutM etAmmonmCitratis^ B.P.) 
is determined by this process. ^' Three fluid drachms of the solu- 
tion, mixed with an ounce of distilled water, and treated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen in excess, yield a black precipitate. Which, 
collected, washed, and dried, weighs 9*92 grains. One fluid 
drachm contains three grains of oxide of bismuth." 
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IfEfiCUBT. 



This element may be isolated and estimated in the form ai 
(1) metal, or precipitated and weighed as (2) mercoroos ehlcoide, 
or (3) mercniio sEdphide. 

1. The process by which the metal itself is separated is one oi 
distillation^ into a bulb surroiraded by water. About half a 
metre of the difficultly fusible German g^ass known as eom^nisUim' 
tubin^f is sealed at one end after the manner of a test-tube ; a 
nuxtore of acid earbonate of sodium and diy chalk is then 
dropped into the tube to the height of two or three centimetres, 
and, next, several small fragments of quicklime so as to oceupy 
another centimetre ; a mixture of about a gramme of pure ealo-^ 
mel or corrosiye sublimate with enough powdered quicklime to 
occupy 10 or 12 centimetres of the tube is added, then the 
lime-rinsings of the mixing-mortar, a layer of a few centimetres 
of powdered quicklime, and, finally, a plug of asbestos (a fibrous 
mineral unaffected by heat). The whole powder should oceupy 
two-thirds of the length of the tube. The part of the tube just 
abore the asbestos is now softened in the blowppe-flame and 
drawn out about a decimetre to the diameter of a narrow quill ; 
it is again drawn out to the same extent at a point about two 
or three centimetres nearer the mouth, and any excess of tubing 
cut off. The bulb thus formed may be enlaz^ed by softemng 
and blowing. The tube is next softened at a point dose to but 
anterior to the asbestos, and bent nearly to a right angle ; the 
tube is then softened close to the bulb and slightly bent so that 
the bulb may be parallel with the large tube ; then softened on 
the other side of the bulb, and the narrow terminal tube bent to 
a right angle, so that, the tube being held in a hozizontal posi- 
tion, the bulb may be sunk in water, and the terminal tube 
point upwards. The long tube i& now laid in the gas-fumaee 
found in most laboErstories^ a basin so plaoed that the bulb of the 
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apparatus may be cooled by being surrounded by water, the part 
of the tube occupied by asbertos heated to redness, and the flame 
slowly lengthened until the whole tube is red-hot. Under these 
circumstances the mercurial compound volatilizes, is decomposed 
by the lime, and its acidulous radical fixed, the mercury carried 
in vapour to and condensed in the bulb, the carbonic acid gas 
evolved from the acid carbonate of sodium and chalk washing 
out the last portions of mercury- vapour from the tube. When 
the distillation is considered to be complete, the dish of water is 
removed, the bulb dried, and then detached by help of a file at 
a point beyond any sublimate of mercury. The bulb is lastly 
weighed, mercury shaken or dissolved out, and the tube again 
dried and weighed. 

2. The process by which mercury is separated in the form 
of calomel, consists in adding hydrochloric and phosphorous 
acids (vide p. 120) to an aqueous or even acid solution of a 
weighed quantity of the mercurial compound, setting the mix- 
ture aside for twelve hours, collecting the precipitate on a tared 
filter, washing, drying at 100° C, and weighing (Eose). The 
experiment may be tried on half a gramme to a gramme of oor-< 
rosive sublimate. 

3. Two or three decigrammes of corrosive sublimate are dis- 
solved in water, the solution acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
excess of sulphuretted hydrogen passed, the precipitate collected 
on a tared filter, washed with cold water, dried at 100° C, and 
weighed. 

Proportional weights of equivalent quantities of mercury and 

its salts. 



i[etal ............ Hg, 400 

Mercurous chloride . , Hg^Cl^ 471 

Mercuric chloride » . , 2HgCl3 542 

Mercuric iml^iide . . 2BgB 464 
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LEAD. 

Lead may be estimated as (1) oxide, (2) sulphate, (3) chro- 
mate <kc. 

1. Weigh out one or two grammes of pure acetate of lead in 
a covered crucible, previously tared, and heat slowly until no 
more vapours are evolved. Remove the lid, stir down the car- 
bonaceous mass with a clean iron wire, and keep the crucible in 
the flame so long as any carbon remains unconsumed. Intro- 
duce some fragments of fused nitrate of ammonium, and again 
ignite until no metallic lead remains, and all excess of the nitrate 
has been decomposed. Cool and weigh the resulting oxide. 

2. Dissolve 0*4 to 0*5 of a gramme of acetate of lead in a 
small quantity of water, drop in diluted sulphuric acid, add to 
the mixture twice its bulk of methylated spirit of wine, and set 
aside. Decant the supernatant liquid, collect the sulphate on a 
Alter, wash with spirit, dry, transfer to a crucible, removing as 
mucli of the sulphate as possible from the paper, incinerate, 
ignite, cool, and weigh. 

3. About half a gramme of acetate of lead is dissolved in two 
or three hundred c. c. of water, acetic acid added, and then solu- 
tion of red chromate of potassium. Collect the precipitate on a 
tared filter, wash, dry at 100° C, and weigh. 

Molecular weights of salts of lead. 

Acetate . . Pb2C,H30„ 311,0 ... 379 

Oxide .... PbO 223 

Sulphate . . PbSO^ 303 

Chromate. . PbCrO^ 323-5 

SILVEB. 

Compounds of silver which are readily decomposed by heat 
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are estimated in the form of (1) metal, others usually as (2) 
chloride (AgCl), but sometimes as (3) cyanide (AgNC). 

1. Heat about a gramme of oxide of silver (Ag^O) ia a tared 
crucible, cool, and weigh, 232 of oxide yield 216 of metal. 
*^ 29 grains heated to redness yield 27 grains of metallic silver." 
— 5nt Pharm, 

2. Dissolve 0'4 to 0-5 of pure dry crystals of nitrate of silver 
in water, acidulate with two or three drops of nitric acid, slowly 
add hydrochlorio acid, stirring rapidly, until no more precipitate 
falls. Pour off the supernatant liquid through a filter, wash ihe 
chloride of silver once or twice with hot water, transfer to the 
filter, complete the washing, and dry. After removing as much 
as possible of the precipitate, burn the filter, letting its ash fall 
on the inverted lid of the crucible, moisten with a drop of nitric 
acid, warm, add a drop of hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dry- 
ness, replace the lid on the crucible, ignite the whole until the 
edges of the mass of chloride begin to fuse ; cool, and weigh, 
170 of nitrate yield 143-5 of chloride, 

3. Cyanide of silver may be collected on a tared filter and dried 
at 100° C. 170 of nitrate yield 134 of cyanide. 

Silver and its salts may be volumetrically estimated by a 
standard solution of chloride of sodium. 

Cupellution, — ^The amount of silver in an alloy may be also 
determined by a dry method. The metal is folded in a piece of 
thin sheet lead, placed on a cupel (cupellay little cup) made of 
compressed bone-earth and heated in a furnace, the cupel being 
protected from the direct action of flame by a muff-shaped, or, 
rather oven-shaped case, termed a muffle. The metals melt, the 
lead becoming oxidized to litharge, which dissolves other oxides ; 
the latter are absorbed by the porous cupel, a button of pure 
silver remaining. 
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. ESTIMATION OF SALTS , OF ACIDULOUS 

KADICALS ETC. 

CflLOSIDES. 

Free chlorine (chlorine- water) and compounds which by action 
of adds yield free chlorine (Chlorinated lime, Chlorinated Soda, 
and their officinal Solutions) are estimated volumetrically by a 
standard solution of hyposulphite of sodium (vide p. 342). The 
amount of combined chlorine in pure chlorides (Hd, NaCl, &c.) 
may also be determined by volumetric analysis with a standard 
solution of nitrate of silver. 

' Combined chlorine is gravimetricaUy estimated in the form of 
chloride of silver, the operation being identical with that just 
described for silver salts ; 58*5 parts of pure, colourless, crystal- 
lized chloride of sodium (rock-salt) yield 143'5 of chloride of 
silver. 

IODIDES. 

Free iodine is estimated volumetrically by solution of* hypo- 
sulphite of sodium (vide p. 342). Combined iodine is determined 
gravimetricaUy in the form of iodide of silver, the operations 
being conducted as with chloride of silver. Iodide of potassium 
may be used for an experimental determination : !KIsl66 should 
yield Agl=235. Of the officinal iodide of cadmium (Cadmii 
lodidum, B. P.) it is stated that " ten grains dissolved in water, 
and nitrate of sUver added in excess, give a precipitate whieh, 
when washed with water and afterwards with half an ounce of 
solution of ammonia, and dried, weighs 12*5 grains." 

In presence of chlorides and bromides the iodine in iodides 
may be precipitated and weighed as iodide of palladium. 
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BSOMIDES. 

Eree bromine may be estimated by shakiiig with excess of 
solation of iodide of potassinm, and then determining the eqni- 
yalent quantity of liberated iodine by a standard solation of 
hyposnlphite of sodinm. 

• The bromine in bromides may be precipitated and weighed as 
bromide of silver, the manipulations being the same as those for 
ehloride of silver : 0*2 to 0*3 of pare bromide of potassioln may 
be used for an experimental analysis. 

CTANIDES. 

The hydrogen cyanide (hydrocyanic acid) is usaally estimated 
volometrically (vide p. 33^). From aU soluble cyanides, cyanogen 
may be precipitated by nitrate of silver, after acidulating with 
nitric acid, the cyanide of silver collected on a tared filter, and 
dried at 100° C. 

Cyanide of Silver. 

In 1 molecule. In 100 parts. 

Silver Ag 107-93 80-59 

Cyanogen . . CN .... 2600 19-41 

133-93 100-00 

NITRATES. 

Nitrates cannot be estimated by direct gravimetric analysis, 
none of the basylous radicals yielding a definite nitrate insoluble 
in water. With some difficulty they may be determined by in- 
direct volumetric methods. 

One process by Harcourt will be found in the Journal of the 

Chemical Society, page 384 ; it is founded on the fact that ihe 

nitrc^en of nitrates is eliminated as ammonia when the salt is 

heated with a strong caustic alkali and a mixture of zinc and 

iron filings. . 

r2 
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Another good process is ij Pugh, and is based on the obser* 
Tation that under pressure at a temperature of 160^ F., stannous 
is converted into stannic chloride in the presence of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids : — - 

2HN0, + 88nCl, + 18HC1 = 2KKfi + 8SnCl, + 6H,0. 

The nitrate and a measured excess of an add solution of stan* 
nous chloride of known strength is introduced into a third of a 
metre of combustion tubing sealed at one end, air in the tube 
displaced by the carbonic acid gas evolved when a small frag* 
ment of marble is dropped into the mixture, the tube closed at 
the blowpipe and heated to 160° C. in an air-bath for twenty 
minutes, cooled, opened, and the residual stannous chloride esti- 
mated by a standard solution of iodine. The experiment may 
be made on two or three decigrammes of pure nitrate of potas- 
sium: the solution of stannous chloride should be tolerably 
strong. The product of the action is neutralized by acid carbo- 
nate of sodium, a quantity of the double tartrate of potassium 
and sodium being previously added to keep the liquid dear; 
mucilage of starch is then poured in, and the standard solution 
of iodine delivered from a burette until the blue iodide of starch 
appears. Each molecule of stannous is converted into one of 
stannic by the influence of two atoms of iodine. 

SULPHIDES. 

Soluble sulphides (H^S, I^aHS, &c.) may be determined volu- 
metrically by adding to the aqueous liquid a measured excess of 
an alkaline solution of arsenic of known strength, neutralizing 
by hydrochloric acid, diluting to any given volume, filtering off 
the sulphide of arsenicum precipitated, taking a portion of the 
filtrate equal to half or a third of the original volume, and, after 
neutralizing by acid carbonate of sodium, estimating the residual 
arsenic by the standard iodine solution {vide p. 338). The pro- 
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cess may be tried on a measured volume of sulphuretted hydrogen 
(the weight of which is easily calculated — 1 litre of hydrogen 
^=B 0*0896 gramme) absorbed by a strong solution of soda or 
potash. 

Sulphur and sulphides may also be quantitatively analyzed by 
oxidizing to sulphuric acid and precipitating in the form of sul- 
phate of barium, A couple of decigrammes of a pure metallic 
sulphide may be decomposed by careful deflagration with a mix^ 
ture of chlorate of potassium and carbonate of sodium, the product 
dissolved in water, acidulated with hydrochloric acid, solution of 
chloride of barium added, and the precipitated sulphate of barium 
purified and collected as described in connexion with the estima- 
tion of barium (p. 350). Many sulphides may be oxidized in a 
flask by chlorate of potassium and hydrochloric acid, and then 
precipitated by chloride of barium. Experimental determina- 
tions may also be made on a weighed fragment of sulphur, about 
0*1, cautiously fused with a solid caustic alkaH, and the product 
oxidized while hot by the slow addition of powdered chlorate of 
potassium, or, when cold, by treatment with chlorate of potassium 
and hydrochloric acid, and subsequent precipitation by chloride 
t)f barium. 

Soluble sulphides may also be treated with excess of an alka- 
line arsenite, sulphide of arsenicum be then precipitated by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, and the precipitate collected and 
weighed with the usual precautions (vide p. 355)* 

Weights of equivalent quantities of sulphur and its comj^ounds*. 

Sulphur S 32 

Sulphuretted hydrogen .... H^S ♦ 34 

Sulphate of barium BaSO^ 233 

Sulphide of arsenicum .... (A3^S^)~'S . . . ♦ 82 

Iron pyrites (PeSj4-2 .... 60 

Galena PbS 239 
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SULPHITES. 

Sulpliites are usually estimated yolumetrically by a standard 
solution of iodine (vide p. 338). Sulphites insoluble in water 
«re difiEused in that menstruuniy hydrochloric acid added^ and the 
iodine solution then dropped in. 

If necessary, sulphites may be estimated gravimehieally by 
ozidatiofn and precipitation in the form of sulphate of barium. 

SULPHATES. 

These salts are always precipitated and weighed as sulphate of 
barium, the manipulations being identical with those performed iu 
the determination of barium by means of sulphates (vide p. 350)^ 
The purity of Sulphate of Sodium (JSodce Suljohas, 'B.T.^Bn.d the 
presence of not more than a given amount of sulphuric acid iu 
Yin^ar (Acetum, B.P.),are directed, in the British Pharmacopoeiiay 
to be ascertained by this process. 

CAKBOHATES. 

Carbonates are usually estimated by the loss in weight they 
undergo on the addition of a strong acid. 

A small light flask is selected — of such a size that it can be 
conveniently weighed in a delicate balance. Two narrow ^iass 
tubes are fitted to the flask by a cork ; the one straight, ex- 
tending from about two or three centimetres above the cork to 
the bottom of the flask ; the other cut off close to the coik on 
the inside and curved outwards so .as. to carry a thin drying- tube 
horizontally above the flask. The drying-tube may be a short 
narrow test-tube^ the bottom of which, is constricted so as to form 
a narrow tube open at the end;, it is nearly filled with small 
pieces of chloride of calcium, a plug of cotton-wool preventing 
escape of any fragments at either end, and is attached by a 
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pierced cork to the free extremity of the curved tube of the flask. 

A weighed quantit j of any pure soluble carbonate is placed in 

the flask^ a little water added, a miniature test-tube containing 

sulphuric acid lowered into the flask by a thread and supported 

80' that the acid may not flow out, the cork inserted, the outer 
,.,. ...... •, 

end of the piece of straight glass tubing closed by a fragment 

• » • • » 

of cork or wax, and the whole weighed. The apparatus is 

.... • ' 

then inclined so that the oil of vitriol and carbonate may slowly 
react; carbonic acid gas is evolved and escapes through the 
horizontal tube, any moisture being retained by the chloride of 
calcium. When effervescence has ceased, the gas still remaining 
in the vessel is sucked out ; tibis is accomplished by adapting a 
piece of india-rubber tubing to the end of the drying-tube, re-, 
moving the small plug from the straight tube, and aspirating 
filpwly with the mouth for a few minutes. If the heat educed 
by the action of the oil of vitriol and solution is considered in-- 
sufficient to expel all the carbonic acid irom the liquid, the plug 
is again -inserted in the tube and the contents of the flask gently 
boiled for some seconds. When the apparatus is cold, air is 
«gain drawn through it, and the whole Anally weighed. The Iob^ 
is due to carbonic acid gas (CO,), £:om the weight of which that 
of any carbonate is ascertained by calculation. Carbonates in- 
soluble in water may be attacked by hydrochloric instead of 
sulphurix: acid ; granulated mixtures of carbonates and powdered 
tartaric or citric. acids by enclosing the preparation in the innei; 
tube and placing water in the flask, or vice versd. The appara-* 
tus may also be modified in many ways to suit the requirements, 
convenience, or taste of the operator. 

Carbonates from which carbonic acid gas is evolved by heat 
may be estimated by the loss they experience on ignition. Free 
carbonic acid gas may be absorbed by a solid stick of potash or a 
strong alkaline solution. 
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Weights of equivalent quantities of carbonic acid gas and certain 

carbonates. 

Carbonic acid gas CO^ 44 

Carbonic acid H^COj .... 62 

Anhydrous carbonate of sodium .... "NaJCO^ . , 106 
Anhydrous carbonate of potassium . . K^CO, . . . , 138 
Carbonate of calcium CaCO, .... 100 

OXALATES. 

The oxalic radical is usually precipitated in the form of oxalate 
of calcium, and weighed as carbonate, the manipulations being 
identical with those observed in the estimation of calcium (vide 
p. 351). The experiment may be performed on 0*3 or 0*4 of 
pure crj^stallized oxalic acid, 126 parts of which should yield 100 
of carbonate of calcium. 

Oxalates may also be determined by conrersion of their acidu-> 
lous radical into carbonic acid gas, and observation of the weight 
of the latter. The oxalate, water, and excess of black oxide of 
manganese are placed in the carbonic-acid apparatus, a tube full of 
oil of vitriol lowered into the flask, the whole weighed, and the 
operation completed as for carbonates. From the following equa- 
tion it will be seen that every 88 parts of carbonic acid gas 
evolved indicates the presence of 126 parts of crystalKzed oxalic 
acid or an equivalent quantity of any oxalate : — 

Na,C,0, + MnO, + 2H,S0, = MnSO^ + Na,SO^ + 2H,0 +2C0,, 

The black oxide of manganese used in this ^experiment must be 
tree from carbonates. The amount of materials employed must; 
be regulated by the size of the vessels. 
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PHOSPHATES. 

The phosphoric radical may be precipitated and weighed in 
the form of pyrophosphate of magnesium^ the details of manipu-* 
lation being similar to those observed in estimating magnesium 
(vide p. 352). Half a gramme or rather more of pure dry crys- 
tallized phosphate of sodium may be employed in experimental 
determinations. The officinal phosphate of ammonium (AmmonicB 
PhoBphas, B.P.) is quantitatively analyzed by this method. " If 
twenty grains of this salt be dissolved in water, and solution 
of ammonio^sulphate of magnesia added^ a crystalline precipi-* 
tate falls, which, when well washed upon a filter with solution 
of ammonia diluted with an equal volume of water, dried, and 
heated to redness, leaves 16'8 grains." Half a gramme, or less, 
is a more convenient quantity if the operations be conducted 
with care. Solution of ammonio -sulphate of magnesium is pre- 
pared by dissolving 2 parts of sulphate of magnesium, 1 of 
chloride of ammonium, and 1 of solution of ammonia (20*6 per 
cent. AmHO) in 18 or 20 of distilled water ; such a solution is 
of considerable use if several phosphoric determinations are^ 
about to be made. 

Free phosphoric acid is most readily determined as phosphate 
of lead (Pb32PO^). Of the officinal solution of phosphoric acid^ 
it is stated that " 355 grains by weight poured upon 180 grains 
of oxide of lead in fine powder leave, by evaporation, a residue 
(principally phosphate of lead), which, after it has been heated 
to dull redness, weighs 215*5 grains.*' One -tenth of these 
quantities may be used for experimental purposes ; one to two 
grammes will give good results. The oxide of lead must be 
quite pure ; it should be prepared by digesting red lead in warm 
dilute nitric acid, washing, drying, and heating the resulting 
puce-coloured plumbic oxide in a covered porcelain crucible. 
The increase in weight obtained on evaporating a given amount 

k5 
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of solution of phosphoric acid with a known weight of oxide of 
lead may be regarded as entirely due to phosphoric anhy- 
dride^ 

3PbO + PA « Pb^PO,, 

the actual reaction being, 

3PbO + 2H3PO, = Pb32PO, + 3H,0: 

Prom these equations, and the table of at(muc weights, the per- 
centage of phosphoric acid (HjPO^) in any specimen of its solu- 
tion may be easily calculated. 

The strength of solution of phosphoric acid may also be 
determined by its specific gravity at 16°'5 C. 



TABI.E OF THE PSBCEITTA&E OF PHOSFHOEIC AJBTHTDBIDE IN SOLTJXIONS 
OF PHOSFHOEIC ACID OF YABIOFB STBENeXES (J. Watts)* 
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Bdative weights of equivalent qutmtUies of^Twstphorie 

compounds. 

Phosphoric acid ^[jPO^ 98 

Pyrophosphate of magnesium . . (ilLg^TJ0^=:222)-^2^ . . Ill 

Phosphate of lead (Pb32PO^=811)-r2s= . . 405-5 

Phosphoric anhydride (Pj,0j=142) -^2= . . 71 
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SILICATES. 

Silica (SiOj,) may be separated from alkaline silicates, or from 
silicates decomposable by hydrochloric acid, by digesting the sub^ 
stance in hydrochloric acid at a temperature of 70° or 80® C, nntil 
completely disitftegrated, evaporating to dryness, heating in an 
air-bath, again moistening with acid, dilnting with hot watef, 
filtering, washing, drying, igniting, and weighing. 

ESTIMATION OP WATER OF CRYSTALLIZATION ETC . 

* 

Water being readily volatile, it is most usually estimated by 
the loss in weight which a substance undergoes on being heated 
to a proper temperature. Thus, in the British Pharmacopoeia, 
crystalline gallic acid (Rfi^fi^, H^O) is stated to lose 9-5 per 
cent, of its weight at a temperature of 100° C, oxalate of cerium 
(CeCjO^ SiHjO) 52 per cent, on incineration, carbonate of potas- 
sium about 16 per cent, on exposure to a red heat, sulphate at 
quinine (2C,„H,,]!ir^0„ H,SO„ 7H,0) 14-4 per cent, at 100^ C, 
axseniate of sodium (Na^HAsO^, TH^O) 40-38 per cent, at 149° C, 
carbonate of sodium (Na^COglOH^O) 63 per cent., phosphate of 
sodium (NajjHPO^, ISH^O) 63 per cent., and sulphate of sodium 
55*9 per cent, at a low red heat. 

One or two grammes of substance is sufficient in experimentf 
on desiccation, the material being placed in a watch-glass, 
covered or uncovered porcelain crucible, or other vessel, accord- 
ing to the temperature to which it is to be exposed. Rapid 
desiccation at an exact temperature may be effected by intro- 
dux^g the powder &c, into a tube having somewhat the shape 
of the letter U, sinking the lower part of the tube into a liquid 
kept at a definite temperature by aid of a thermometer, and 
drawing or forcing a current of dry air slowly through thfe 
Itpparatus. Substances liable to oxidation may be dehydrate^ 
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in a current of dried carbonic acid gas. The weights of the 
TJ-tube before and after the introduction of the salt, and after 
desiccation, give the amount of water sought. In all cases the 
material must be heated until it ceases to lose weight. Occa- 
sionally it is desirable to estimate water directly by conveying 
its vapour in a current of air through a weighed tube contain- 
ing chloride of calcium* 

Highly dried substances rapidly absorb moisture from the air ; 
they must therefore be weighed quickly, enclosed, if possible, 
in a tube, a pair of clamped watch-glasses, or a crucible having 
a tightly-fitting lid. 

CAEBON, HTDBOOEN, OXTGEIT, HITBOaEN. 

The quantitative analysis of animal and vegetable substances 
is either ^roanmate or ultimate. Proximate analysis includes the 
estimation of water, oil, albumen, starch, cellulose, gum, resin, 
idkaloids, acids, glucosides, ash, &c. It requires the appHcation 
of much theoretical knowledge and manipulative skill, and can- 
not well be studied except under the guidance of a tutor. The 
best published work on the subject is by Bochleder, a transla- 
tion of whose monograph will be found in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, vol. i. 2nd ser. pp. 662, 610 ; vol. ii. 2nd ser, pp, 24, 
129, 160, 215, 274, 420, 478. 

Ultimate organic analysis can only be successfally accom- 
plished with the appliances of a well-appointed laboratory — a 
good balance, a gas-furnace giving a smokeless flame (7 or 8 cen- 
timetres wide and 70 or 80 centimetres long), special forms of 
glass apparatus, &c. The theory of the operation is simple : a 
weighed quantity of a substance is burnt to carbonic acid gas 
(002^=44) and water (HjOs=18), and these products collected 
and weighed ; 12 parts in every 44 of carbonic acid gas {=-^) 
are carbon, 2 in every 18 of water (=^) are hydrogen ; nitro- 
gen if present escapes as gas. If ni&ogen be a constituent, 
more of the substance is strongly heated with a mixture of the 
liydrates of sodium and calcium ; these bodies then split up into 
oxides, oxygen, and hydrogen ; the oxygen bums the carbon of 
the substance to carbonic acid gas, ite hydrogen and nitrogen 
tippearing as water and ammonia respectively; the carbonic add 
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and water are disregarded, the ammonia collected and weighed 
in the form o£ double chloride of platinum and ammonium 
(PtCl42KH^=447), of which 28 parts in every 447 (= J^) are 
nitrogen. The difference between the sum of the weights of 
hydrogen and carbon, and the weight of substance taken, is the 
.proportion of oxygen in the body, supposing nitrogen to be 
absent. If nitrogen is present, the difference between the sum 
of the percentages of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen and 100, 
is the percentage of oxygen. Shortly, carbon is estimated in the 
form of carbonic acid gas^ hydrogen as water, nitrogen as am- 
monia^ and oxygen by loss. 

The following is an outline of the necessary manipulations. 
The source of the oxygen for the combustion of carbon and 
hydrogen is black oxide of copper in coarse powder. 200 or 300 
grammes of this material are heated to low redness for a short 
time to expel every trace of moisture ; then transferred to tubes 
resembling test-tubes, half a metre long, and having a slightly 
njurrowed mouth, the tube being held in a cloth to protect the 
hand ; as soon as the well-corked tube is cool, the oxide is 
jpoured into a similar tube (the combustion -tube), somewhat 
longer, drawn out to a quill at one end, not constricted at the 
month, and containing a few decigrammes of fused chlorate of 
potassium. After ten or fifteen centimetres of oxide have been 
poured in, about a decigramme of the prepared substance is 
dropped down the tube, then a few grammes of oxide, then 
another decigramme of substance, then more oxide^ until three 
or four decigrammes of the body under examination have been 
added. The fifteen or twenty centimetres of alternate layers 
are now thoroughly mixed by a long copper wire having a short 
helix, more oxide is introduced, the wire cleansed by twisting 
the helix about in the pure oxide, and a plug of asbestos finally 
placed on the top of the oxide at about five centimetres from the 
mouth of the tube; the tube is then securely corked and set 
aside. The substance operated on may be pure white sugar, 
pondered and dried; the tube in which it is contained is 
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weiglied before and after the removal of a portion for combustion) 
the loss is the quantity employed in the ezpmment. If the 
eombustion-fumace is powerful^ or the combnstion-tnbe not ct 
the hardest glass, the tube should be enclosed in wire gauze 
the elasticity of which has been destroyed by heating to redness. 
In the combustion of substances containing nitrogen, the plug 
of asbestos must be displaced by one of copper turnings^ which 
serve to reduce any oxides of nitrogen, and thus ^isnre the 
escape of the nitrogen itself. The water, produced when the 
prepared tube is heated, is collected in a small XT-tube contain- 
ing pieces of chloride of calcium, or pumicestone moistened 
with sulphuric acid ; the carbonic gas in a series of bulbs con- 
taining solution of potash (sp. gr. about 1*27). These bulbs may 
be purchased at any apparatus-shop. The chloride-of-calGium 
tube is fitted by a good cork to the combustion-tube^ the potash- 
bulbs by a short piece of india-rubber tubing to the chloridp-of« 
calcium tube. The potash bulbs may carry a short light tube 
containing a rod of caustic potash three or four centimetres long ; 
this serves to arrest any moisture that might be carried away 
from the solution of potash by the dried expanded air which 
escapes during the operation. The combustion-tube having 
been placed in the furnace, and the drying-tube and potash- 
bulbs weighed and attached, the gas is lit under the asbestos, and 
when the tube is red-hot, the flame slowly extended until uearly 
the whole tube is at the same temperature, the operation being 
conducted at such a rate that bubbles of gas escape through the 
bulbs at about the rate of one per second. When no more gas 
passes, the extremity of the tube containing the chlorate of 
potassium is gently heated until oxygen ceases to be evolved ; 
the quilled extremity of the combustion-tube is then broken, 
and air drawn through the apparatus by suction through an 
india-rubber tube, fixed on the free end of the potash-bulb^ 
perfect combustion of carbon and removal of all carbonic acid 
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gfts is thus eisored. The dryixtg-tubes and btilbs are discan- 
neeted and weighed; the increase^in weight due to carbonio 
add gas and water respeetiv^ely noted^ and the percentages ci 
carbon^ hydrogen, and (by loss) oxygen calculated. This 
method is that of liebig, with modifications by Bunsen ; one 
of the best combustion-furnaces is that known as Hofmann's. 

The general manipulations for substances containing nitrogen 
resemble the foregoing so far as the use of a combustion-tube 
and furnace and collection of the ammoniacal gas are concerned. 
The combustion-tube must be quilled at one end, and about a 
third of a metre long. The soda-lime is made by slaking quick- 
lime with a solution of soda, of such a strength that about two 
parts of quicklime shall be mixed with one of hydrate of sodium, 
drying the product, heating to bright redness, and finely pow- 
dering ; it should be preserved in a weU-closed bottle. Some of 
the soda-lime is introduced into the tube, then layers of sub- 
stance and soda-lime, mi^diure effected by a wire, more soda-lime 
added, and lastly, a plug of asbestos. Bulbs, known as those of 
Will and Varrentrapp (the originators of the method), containing 
hydrochloric acid of about 25 per cent., are then fitted by a 
cork, and the tube heated in the furnace. "When gas ceases to 
pass, the quill is broken, and aspiration continued until ammo- 
niacal gas may be considered to have been all removed. The 
bulbs are disconnected, their contents and rinsings poured into a 
small dish, solution of perchloride of platinum added, and the 
operation completed as in the estimation of ammonium and 
potassium salts (vide pages 349 and 347). 

liquids are analyzed by a similar method to that adopted foi^ 
solids, volalile Hquids being enclosed in smaU bulbs having a 
long quilL These bulbs are waghed previously to and after the 
introduction of the liquid ; just before being drop^ped into the 
combustion-tube the quill is broken. 

Prom the percentage composition of an organic substance aii 
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empirical formula may be deduced by dividing the weight of 
each constituent by its atomic weight, and converting the pro- 
duct into the simplest whole numbers ; a rational formula by 
ascertaining the proportion in which the substance unites with a 
body having a known combining proportion* 

QUINDrE. 

The following process for the estimation of the quality of 
yellow cinchona bark is from the pages of the British Pharma-» 
copoeia : — 

Boil 100 grains (or 6 to 7 grammes) of the bark reduced to 
very fine powder for a quarter of an hour in a fluid ounce of 
distilled water acidulated with ten minims of hydrochloric acid, 
and allow it to macerate for twenty-four hours. Transfer the 
whole to a small percolator, and, after the fluid has ceased to 
drop, add at intervals about an ounce and a half of similarly 
acidulated water, or until the fluid which passes through is free 
£rom colour. Add to the percolated fluid solution of subacetate 
of lead, until nearly the whole of the colouring-matter has been 
removed, taking care that the fluid remains acid in reaction. 
Filter and wash with a little distilled water. To the filtrate add 
about thirty-five grains of caustic potash, or as much as will 
cause the precipitate which is at first formed to be nearly redis- 
solved, and afterwards six fluid drachms of pure ether. Then 
shake briskly, and, having removed the ether, repeat the process 
twice with three fluid drachms of ether, or until a drop of the 
ether employed leaves on evaporation scarcely any perceptible 
residue. Lastly, evaporate the mixed ethereal solutions in a 
capsule. The residue, which consists of nearly pure qtiinine,. 
when dry, should weigh not less than 2 grains (2 per cent.), and 
should be readily soluble in diluted sulphuric acid« 200 grains 
of pale cinchona bark treated in the same manner, with the 
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aubstitution of chloroform for ether, should yield not less than 
1 grain of alkaloids, and 100 of red cinchona bark 1*5 grain 
of alkaloids. 

A quantitative determination of the purity of commercial sul- 
phate of quinine may be made by De Vry's process : 2 grammes 
of the salt are dissolved in 12 c. c. of distilled water and 1*6 c. c. 
of diluted sulphuric acid (B. P.). 8 c. c. of solution of hydrate 
of sodium (1 to 12) and 30 c. c. of pure dry ether are added, the 
whole well shaken and laid aside for twelve hours. The ethe- 
real solution decanted and evaporated gives the quinine. The 
aqueous solution carefully neutralized by acetic acid and strong 
solution of iodide of potassium (1 in 4) added, gives a precipitate 
of hydriodate of quinidine, the mother-liquor containing any cin-.- 
chonine and cinchonidine that may be present. The precipitate 
is collected on a tared filter, washed, dried, and weighed; it 
contains 71*68 per cent, of pure quinidine. The filtrate and 
washings are rendered alkaline by solution of soda ; cinchonine 
and cinchonidine are precipitated, ai^ may be collected, washed, 
dried, and weighed. 

HOBFHIKE. 

The officinal process for the estimation of this alkaloid in 
opium is conducted in the following manner : — 

Take of opium 100 grains, slaked lime 100 grains, distilled 
water 4 ounces. Break down the opium, and steep it in an 
ounce of the water for twenty-four hours, stirring the mixture 
frequently. Transfer it to a displacement-apparatus, and pouif 
on the remainder of the water in successive portions, so as to 
exhaust the opium by percolation. To the infusion thus ob- 
tained, placed in a flask, add the lime, boil for ten minutes, 
place the undissolved matter on a filter, and wash it with an 
ounce of boiling water. Acidulate the filtered fluid slightly 
with diluted hydrochloric acid, evaporate it to the bulk of half 
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an oonoe^ and let it cooL Kentralize cautiously with solutioii 
of ammonia, carefally avoiding an excess ; remove by filtration 
the brown matter which separates^ wash it with an ounce ci hot 
water, mix the washings with the fQtrate, concentrate the whole 
to the bulk of half an ounce, and add now solution of ammonia 
in slight excess. After twenty-four hours collect the predpi^ 
tated morphia on a weighed filter, wash it with cold water, and 
dry it at 212° E. It ought to weigh at least from six to eight 
grains. 

Of hydroddorate of morphine it is stated that '^twenty grains 
of the salt dissolved in half an ounce of warm water, wi& am* 
monia added in the slightest possible excess, give on cooling a 
crystalline ^precipitate, which,, when washed with a little cold 
water and dried by exposure to the air, weighs 1548 grains. 

SUGAR 

The qualitative test for s|;igar, by means of an alkaline copp» 
solution (vide p. 268), may be applied in the estimation of su^Bff; 
34*64 grammes of pure dry crystals of sulphate of copper are 
dissolved in about 250 c. c. of distilled water. 173 grammes of 
pure crystals of the double tartrate of potassium and sodium are 
dissolved in 480 c. c. of solution of caustic soda of sp. gr. 1*14. 
The solutions are mixed and water added to 1 litre. 100 c c. of 
this solution represent 3*464 grammes of sulphate of copper, and 
correspond to 0*5 of a gramme of pure anhydrous grape-sugar, 
0*475 of cane-sugar, or 0*45 of starch. It must bo preserved 
in a well-stoppered bottie to prevent absorption of carbonic acid, 
and be kept in a dark place. If it gives a precipitate on 
boiling, a littie solution of soda may be added in making expe- 
riments. 

Dissolve 0*475 of pure dry powdered canensugar in about 50 
c. c. of water, convert into grape-sugar by acidulating witii sulphu- 
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ric acid^ and boiling for an hour or two, neutralize with carbonate 
of sodium, and dilute to 100 o. c. Place 10 c. c. of the copper 
solution in a amall flask, dilute with three or four times its bulk 
of water, and gently boiL Into the boiling liquid drop the solu-* 
tixm. of sugar from a burette, one cubic centimetre, or less, at a 
time, until, after standing for the precipitate to subside, the 
supernatant liquid has just lost its blue colour ; 10 c. c. of the 
solution of sugar should be required to produce this effect, 
ass0*475 of cane-sugar or 0*5 of grape-sugar. Experiments on 
pure cane-sugar must be practised until, accuracy is attained; 
syrups, diabetic urine, and saccharated substances containing 
unknown quantities of sugar may then be analyzed. 

Starch may be converted into grape-sugar by ebullition with 
dilute acid for eigjit or ten hours, the solution being finally 
ffluted so that one part of starch, or rather sugar, shall be 
contained in about 150 of water. 

ALCOHOL. 

Mulder's process for the determination of the amount of alcohol 
in wines, beer, tinctures, and other alcoholic liquids containing 
vegetable matter is as follows: — Take the specific gravity and 
temperature of the liquid, and measure off a certain quantity 
(100 cubic centimetres) ; evaporate to one half or less, avoiding 
ebullition in order that particles of the material may not be car- 
ried away by the steam. Dilute with water to the original bulk, 
and take the specific gravity at the same temperature as before. 
Of the figures representing this latter specific gravity, all over 1000 
show to what extent dissolved solid matter affected the original 
specific gravity of the wine. Thus, the specific gravity of a sample 
of wine at 15^-5 C. is 0'9951 ; evaporated till all alcohol is removed 
and diluted"Vith water to the original bulk, the specific gravity 
at 15°-5 C. is 1-0081 : 0-0081 represents the gravitating effect of 
the solid matter in the 0*9951 part of original wine. 0-0081 
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subtracted from 0*9951 leaves 0*987, which is the spedfic gravity 
of the water and alcohol of the wine. On referring to a Table 
of the strengths of diluted alcohol of different specific gravities, 
0-987 is found to indicate a spirit containing 8 per cent, of real 
alcohol. If the foregoing operation be conducted in a retort, Ihe 
liquid being boiled and the steam carefully condensed, the dis- 
tillate, diluted with water to the original bulk of wine operated 
on, will still more accurately represent the amount of water and 
alcohol in the wine ; its specific gravity showing the percentage 
of real alcohol present. 



Detailed instructions for the quantitative analysis of potable 
water, articles of food, general technical products, minerals, 
ashes, soils, manures, urine, alloys, illuminating agents (including 
solid fats, oils, spirits, petroleum, and gas), dyes, and tanning- 
materials, would scarcely be in place in 'An Introduction to 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry.' 

The course of experimental study through which the student 
has been conducted will, it is hoped, have taught him the prin- 
ciples of the science of chemistry, and given him special knowledge 
concerning the applications of that science to pharmacy, as well 
as imparted sufficient manipulative skill to enable him to manu- 
facture or analyze when necessary. The author would venture 
to suggest that this knowledge be utilized, not only in the way of 
personal advantage, but in experimental researches on subjects 
connected with pharmacy. The discovery and publication of a 
new truth, however small, is the best means whereby to aid in 
advancing the calling in which we maybe engaged, to benefit our 
fellow creatures, and glorify the Creator of all things. 
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DIALYSIS. 

PiALYSis (bthf dia, tlirougli^ and \v(rts, lusts, a loosing or resolying) 
is a tenn applied by Mr. Graham to a process of analysis by difi^ion 
tbrongli a septum. The apparatus used in the process is called a 
didlyzer, and is constructed and employed in the following manner. 
The most conyenient septum is the commercial article Imown as 
parchment paper ^ made by immersing unsized paper for a short time 
in sulphuric acid; it is sold by most dealers in chemical apparatus. 
A piece of this material is stretched oyer a gutta-percha hoop, and 
secured by a second external boop. Dialyzers of useful size are one 
or two inches deep and fiye to ten inches wide. Liquids to be 
dialyzed are poured into the dialyzer^ which is then floated in a flat 
dish containing distilled water* 

The practical yalue of dialysis depends upon the fietct that certain 
substances will difiuse through a giyen septum far more rapidly than 
others. Uncrystallizable bodies difiuse very slowly. Of such matters 
as starch, gum, albumen^ and gelatin^ the last named is perhaps least 
diffiisiye ) hence substances of this class are termed coUoids, or bodies 
like colUn, which is the soluble form of gelatin. Substances which 
difiuse rapidly are mostly crystalline ; hence bodies of this class are 
termed crystalloids. 

Aqueous solutions of two parts of the following named substances 
in 100 parts of water, were dialyzed by Mr. Graham for twenty-four 
hours. The amounts of each substance which pajssed through the 
eeptum bore the following relations to one another :^» 
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Chloride of sodium 1000 

Ammonia 847 

Theine 703 

Salicin 603 

Cane-sugar 472 

Amjgdalin • • 311 

Extract of logwood 168 

Catechu 159 

Extract of cochineal 61 

Gallo-tannic acid 30 

Extract of litmus 19 

Purified caramel 6 

Ten-per-cent solutions^ under similar circumstances, gave the fol- 
lowing results : — 

Gum Arabic • 4 

Starch-sugar 266 

Cane-sugar 214 

Glycerine ; . 440 

Alcohol 476 

Chloride of sodium 1000 

The phenomena of dialysis show that crystalloids are superior to 
colloids in affinity for water. If a solution of chloride of sodium he 
placed at the bottom of a jar^ and covered by a hot solution of gela- 
tine of sufficient strength to solidify on cooling, the chloride of sodium 
will diffiise up into the solid jelly^ because the water of the solid jelly 
has a greater affinity for the salt than it has for the gelatin. The 
solid jelly may obvioualy be reduced in thickness, and saline liquids 
placed above it ; indeed the conditions would then be stiU more fevour- 
able for diffiision. Keplace the stratum of jelly by a permanent colloid, 
such as parchment paper; the result is the same, but the p^manent 
character of the septum admits of its practical application. 

Further researches on dialysis will probably throw much light on 
several important points in connexion with physiological chemistry, 
for there is little doubt that alimentary matter passes through the 
cell-waUs of animals and plants by this process. 
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TABLES. 

... > • 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF BEAL STTLPHtTBlC ACID ANI) OF SUI.- 
PHUBIC ANHYDMDE^ JK 100 PABT8 OF DlttTTK STTLPHViKIC ACID 
OF DIFFBKENT DENSITIES (UEB). 



Bealaddin 

100 parts of 

liquid. 


-Specifio 
gnmty. 


Anbydride 

in 100 parts 

of liquid. 


Bealaoidin 

100 parts of 

liquid. 


Speoifte 


, Anhydride 
inlOOparts 
' of liquid. 


100 .... 


1-8485 


.... 81-64 


64 


.... 


1-6280 


.... 62-18 


yy . . ; . 


1-8475 


..;. 80-72 


63 


.... 


1-5170 


.... 61-37 


cfo . . ; . 


1-8460 


.... 79-90 


62 


.... 


1-6066 


50-66 


«/ 1 .... 


1-8439 


.... 7909 


61 


.... 


1-4960 


.... 49-74 


«/V/ • • . • 


1-8410 


.... 78-28 


60 


.... 


1-4860 


.... 48-92 


vO .... 


1-8376 


.... 77-46 


59 


.... 


1-4760 


.... 48-11 


94 


1-8336 


.... 76-65 


58 


.... 


1-4660 


.... 47-29 


«70- • • • . 


1-8290 


.... 75-83 


67 


.... 


1-4560 


.... 46-48 


«7 J . • • • 


1-8233 


.... 7502 


66 


.... 


1-4460 


.... 46-66 


«7l • • • • 


1-8179 


.... 74-20 


65 


. . • • 


1*4360 


.... 44-85 


tTvl • • • • 


1-8115 


.... 73-39 


64 


.... 


1-4265 


.... 44-03 


0«7 .... 


1-8043 


.... 72-67 


63 


.... 


1-4170 


.... 48-22 


oo • . • • 


1-7962 


.... 71-75 


62 


. . . « 


1-4073 


.... 42-40 


o7 • ■ . • 


1-7870 


.... 70-94 


51 


.... 


1-3977 


.... 41-58 


oo . > . • 


1-7774 


.... 7012 


60 


• . » . 


1-3884 


. . . . 40-77 


85 • .. . 


1-7673 


.... 69-31 


49 


.... 


1-3788 


.... 39-95 


04 • * • . 


1-7570 


.... 68-49 


48 


. . • . 


1-3697 


.... 39-14 


oo .... 


1-7466 


.... 67-68 


47 


. . • . 


1-3612 


.... 88-32 


o'Z .... 


1-7860 


.... 66-86 


46 


. • • . 


1-3530 


.... 87-51 


ol . » • • 


1-7245 


6605 


45 


«... 


1-3440 


.... 36-69 


80 


1-7120 


.... 65-23 


44 


.... 


1-3345 


.... 85-88 


7" .... 


1-6993 


.... 64-42 


43 


.... 


1-3255 


.... 35-06 


7o • • • • 


1-6870 


63-60 


42 


• . * . 


1-3165 


.... 84-26 


77 .... 


1-6750 


.... 62-78 


41 


.... 


1-3080 


.... 33-43 


76 ...» 


1-6630 


.... 61-97 


40 


.... 


1-2999 


.... 32-61 


75 .... 


1-6520 


.... 6115 


39 


» * . * 


1-2913 


.... 31-80 


74 .... 


1-6415 


.... 60-34 


38 


» . . » 


1-2826 


.... 80-98 


7o .... 


1-6321 


.... 59-52 


37 


...» 


1-2740 


.... 30-17 


72 .... 


1-6204 


.... 58-71 


36 


. » . * 


1-2664 


.... 29-35 


71 .... 


1-6090 


.... 57-89 


35 


• • . • 


1-2572 


.... 28-54 


70 .... 


1-5975 


.... 67-08 


34 


...» 


1-2490 


.... 27-72 


69 ..., 


1-5868 


.... 66-26 


33 


.... 


1-2409 


.... 26-91 


68 .... 


1-5760 


.... 65-45 


32 


.... 


1-2334 


.... 2609 


67 .... 


1^5648 


.... 64-63 


81 


. • . . 


1-2260 


.... 25-28 


^ oo • . . . 


1-5503 


.... 53-82 


30 


.... 


1-2184 


.... 24-46 


65 ... . 


1-5390 


.... 53-00 


29 


« » . • 


1-2108 


,... 23-65 
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Table (canUnued). 






Baal add in 

100 parts (tf 

liquid. 


Speciilo 
graTity. 


Anhydride 
in 100 parts 
of liquid. 


Beal aoid in a,r..^a» 
100 parte of HP«««« 


Anhydride 

in 100 parts 

of Uqmd. 


28 .., 


,, 1-2032 


.... 22-83 


14 ... 


.. 1-0963 . 


► •. 11-41 


27 ... 


, 11966 


.... 22-01 


13 .. 


.. 1-0887 . 


... 1060 


26 .. 


.. 11876 


.... 21-20 


12 .. 


.. 1-0809 . 


. . . 9-78 


"26 .. 


., 11792 


.... 20-38 


11 ... 


.. 1-0743 . 


... 8-97 


24 ... 


• 11706 


.... 19-67 


10 ... 


.. 1-0682 . 


... 8-15 


23 .. 


.. M626 


.... 18-76 


9 .. 


,. 10614 . 


. . . 7-34 


22 ... 


.. M549 


.... 17-94 


8 .. 


.. 1-0644 .. 


. . . 6-52 


21 ... 


.. 11480 


.... 17-12 


7 ... 


. 1-0477 .. 


. . 6-71 


20 .. 


.. 11410 


.... 16-31 


6 ... 


. 1-0405 .. 


.. 4-89 


19 ... 


.. 11330 


.... 15-49 


O ... 


. 10336 .. 


... 4-08 


18 ... 


.. 11246 


.... 14-68 


4 ... 


.. 10268 .. 


. . . 3-26 


17 ... 


. 1-1165 


.... 13-86 


3 ... 


. 1-0206 .. 


. . . 2-446 


16 ... 


. 1-1090 


.... 1306 


2 .. 


.. 1O140 . 


... 1-63 


16 ... 


. 11019 


.... 12-23 


1 ... 


. 1-0074 .. 


... 0-8154 




: SO, 


s= 80j SO^ = 


96; H,S()^ = 98. 





TABLE OP THE QUANTITY OP NITRIC ANHYDRIDE IN 100 PARTS OP 
LIQUID ACID OP DIPFEBENT DENSITIES (UBK). ' 

Specific grayity. piS^ittV^Lu 

1-6000 79-700 



1-4980 78-903 

1-4960 78-106 

1-4940 77-309 

1-4910 76^12 

1-4880 76-716 

1-4850 . , 74018 

1-4820 74121 

1-4790 73-324 

1-4760 72-527 

1-4730 71-730 

1-4700 70-933 

1*4670 70-136 

1-4640 69-339 

1-4600 68-642 

1-4670 67-745 

1-4630 66-948 

1-4600 66-166 

1-4460 66-854 

1-4424 64-667 

1-4386 63-760 

1-4346 62-963 

1-4306 62-166 

1-4269 61-369 



Spedilo grayity. parts bf the liquid. 

1-4228 60-672 

1-4189 59-775 

1-4147 58-978 

1-4107 58181 

1-4066 67-384 

1-4023 66-687 

1-3978 66-790 

1-3945 64-993 

1-3882 64-196 

1-3833 53-389 

1-3783 52-602 

1-3732 51-805 

1-3681 51068 

1-3630 60-211 

1-3579^ 49-414 

1-3629 48-617 

1-3477 47-820 

1-3427 47-023 

1-3376 46-226 

1-3323 , 46^429 

1-3270 44-632 

1-3216 43^35 

1-3163 43-038 

1-3110 42-241 
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Table 

_ .« .1. Anhydride in 100 

Specific grayity. parts of the liquid. 

1-3056 41-447 

1-3001 40-440 

1-2947 39-685 

1-2887 39-053 

1-2826 38-256 

1-2765 37-459 

1-2705 36-662 

1-2644 35-865 

1-2583 35-068 

1-2523 34-271 

1-2462 33-474 

1-2402 32-677 

1-2341 31-880 

1-2277 31083 

1-2212 30-286 

1-2148 29-489 

1-2084 28-692 

1-2019 27-895 

1-1958 27-098 

1-1895 26-301 

1-1833 25-504 

1-1770 24-707 

1-1709 23-910 

1-1648 23-113 

1-1687 22-316 

11526 21-519 



(continued). 

a •«- «—«:♦• Anhydride in 100 

Specific gravity. partj of the liqnid. 

1-1465 20-722 

1-1403 19-92 5 

1-1345 19- 128 

1-1286 18-331 

1-1227 17-534 

1-1168 16-737 

1-1109 15-940 

1-1051 15-143 

1-0993 14-346 

1-0935 13-549 

10878 12-752 

1-0821 11-955 

1-0764 11-158 

1-0708 10-361 



1-0651 
1-0595 
10540 
1-0485 
1-0430 
1-0375 
1-0320 
1-0267 
1-0212 
1-0159 
1-0106 
1-0053 



9-564 
8-767 
7-970 
7-173 
6-376 
5-579 
4-782 
3'985 
3-188 
2-391 
1-594 
0-797 



NA -f 2 = 54; NO3 = 62; HNO3 = 63. 



TABLE OP THE QUANTITY OF 
, ACID OF DIFFEBBNT 

Add of 1-2 in 100. Spedfio gravity. 



HTDBOCHLOBIC ACID IN THE LIQUID 

SPECIFIC GBAvrriES (ube). 



100 

99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



•2000 
-1982 
•1964 
•1946 
-1928 
•1910 
•1893 
•1875 
-1857 
•1846 
•1822 
•1802 



Chlorine. 

39-675 
39-278 
38-882 
38-485 
38-089 
37692 
37-296 
36-900 
36-503 
36-107 
35-707 
35-310 



Hydrochloric gas* 

. 40-777 

. 40-369 

. 39-961 

. 39-554 

. 39-146 

. 88-738 

. 38-330 

. 37-923 

. 37-516 

. 37-108 

. 36-700 

. 36-292 
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Add (^ I'd in 

88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
70 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
56 
54 
53 
52 
61 
50 
40 
48 
47 
46 
46 
44 
43 
42 



Table (eontimted). 

100. Bi)ecific gravity. Chl(»rine. Hydrochlorie gas. 

1-1782 34-913 35884 

1-1762 34-517 ; ^5-476 

1*1741 34-121 • 35-068 

...... 1-1721 a3-724 34-660 

...... 1-1701 a3-328 -34-252 

1-1681 32931 33-845 

1'1661 32-536 33-437 

1-1641 32-136 33029 

11620 31-743 32-621 

1-1599 31-343 32213 

1-1578 30-946 ...... 31-806 

1-1557 30-550 ...... 31398 



• * • * • 



• • * • • 



ia536 30-153 ...:.. 30990 

1-1515 29-757 ;....: 30-582 

1-1494 29-361 : 30-174 

1-1473- 28-964 ;...;. 29-767 

1-1452 28-567 29-359 

1-1431 28-171 28-951 

1-1410 27-772 28-544 

1-1389 27-376 28136 

1-1369 26-979 27-728 

1-1349 26-583 27-321 

1'1328 26-186 26-913 

1-1308 25-789 26-506 

1-1287 25-392 26-098 

11267 24-996 2o-690 

1*1247 24-599 25-282 

1-1226 24-202 24874 

1-1206 23-805 24-466 

1-1185 23-408 24058 

1-1164 23012 23-650 

1-1143 22-615 23-242 

1-1123 22-218 22-834 

1-1102 21-822 22-426 

1-1082 21-425 22-019 

1-1061 21-028 .....: 21-611 

1-1041 ...... 20-632 ...... 21-203 

1-1020 20-235 20-796 

1-1000 19-837 20-388 

1-0980 ...... 19-440 19-980 

1-0960 19-044 ...... 19-572 

1-0939 18-647 19-165 

1-0919 18-250 ...... 18-757 

1-0899 ...... 17-854 ...... 18-349 

1-0879 ...... '17-467 ...... 17-941 

1-0869 ...... 17-060 17-534 

1-0838 ...... 16-664 ...;.. 17-126 
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Table (continued). 



Add of 1*2 in 100. Specific gravity. 

41 1-0818 

40 1-0798 

39 1-0778 

38 1-0768 

37 1-0738 

36 1-0718 

35 1-0697 

34 10677 

33 10657 

32 10637 

31 1-0617 

30 10597 

29 1-0577 

28 1-0557 

27 10537 

26 10617 

25 10497 

24 10477 

23 10457 

22 10437 

21 10417 

20 10397 

19 10377 

18 1-0357 

17 ...... 10337 

16 10318 

15 1-0298 

14 10279 

13 10259 

12 1-0239 

11 1-0220 

10 1-0200 

9 1-0180 

8 1-0160 

7 1-0140 

6 1-0120 

5 1-0110 

4 1-0080 

3 1-0060 

2 1-0040 

1 1-0020 



Chlorine. Hydrochloric gas. 

16-267 10-718 

15-870 16-310 

15-474 15-902 

15077 15-494 

14-680 15-087 

14-284 14-679 

13-887 14-271 

13-490 13-863 

13-094 13-456 

12-597 13-049 

12-300 12-641 

11-903 12-233 

11-506 11-825 

11-10€^ 11-418 

10-712 11-010 

10-316 10-602 

9-919 10-194 

9-522 9-786 

9-126 9-379 

8-729 8-971 

8-332 8-563 

7-935 8-155 

7-538 7-747 

7-141 7-340 

0-745 6-932 

6-348 6-524 

5-951 6116 

5-554 5-709 

5-168 6-301 

4-762 4-893 

4-365 4-486 

3-998 4078 

3-571 3-670 

3-174 3-262 

2-778 2-854 

2-381 2-447 

1-984 2-039 

1-688 1-631 

1-191 1-224 

0-795 0-816 

0-397 0-408 
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THE PBOPOBTION BY WEIGHT OP ABSOLUTE OB BEAL ALCOHOL 
(C2H5HO) IN 100 PABTS OP SPIBITS OF DIFFEBENT SPECIFIC 
GBAVITIE8 (fOWNES). 



8p. gr. at 60° 
(I5°'5 C). 


Percentage 
of real 
aloohoL 


8p. er. at 60° 
(150-5 C). 


Percentage 
of real 
aloohoL 


Sp. gr. at 60® 
(16°oC.). 


Percentage 

of real 

alcohol. 


0*9991 


0-5 


0-9611 


34 


0-8769 


68 


0-9981 


1 


0-9490 


35 


0-8745 


69 


0-9965 


2 


0-9470 


36 


0-8721 


70 


0-9947 


3 


0-9452 


37 


0-8696 


71 


0-9930 


4 


0-9434 


38 


0-8672 


72 


0-9914 


5 


0-9416 


89 


0-8649 


73 


0-9898 


6 


0-9396 


40 


0-8625 


74 


0-9884 


7 


0-9376 


41 


0-8603 


75 


0-9869 


8 


0-9356 


42 


0-8581 


76 


0-9855 


9 


0-9335 


43 


0-8557 


77 


0-9841 


10 


0-9314 


44 


0-8533 


78 


0-9828 


11 


0-9292 


45 


0-8508 


79 


0-9815 


12 


0-9270 


46 


0-8483 


80 


0-9802 


13 


0-9249 


47 


0-8459 . 


81 


0-9789 


14 


0-9228 


48 


0-8434 


82 


0-9778 


15 


0-9206 


49 


0-8408 


83 


0-9766 


16 


0-9184 


60 


0-8382 


84 


0-9753 


17 


0-9160 


51 


0-8357 


85 


0-9741 


18 


0-9135 


52 


0-8331 


86 


0-9728 


19 


0-9113 


63 


0-8305 


87 


0-9716 


20 


0-9090 


64 


0-8279 


88 


0-9704 


21 


0-9069 


65 


0-8254 


89 


0-9691 


22 


0-9047 


56 


0-8228 


90 


0-9678 


23 


0-9025 


67 


0-8199 


91 


0-9665 


24 


0-9001 


68 


0-8172 


92 


0-9662 


25 


0-8079 


59 


0-8145 


93 


3-9638 


26 


0-8956 


60 


0-8118 


94 


0-9623 


27 


0-8932 


61 


0-8089 


95 


0-9609 


28 


0-8908 


62 


0-8061 


96 


0-9593 


29 


0-8886 


63 


0-8031 


97 


0-9578 


30 


0-88a3 


64 


0-8001 


98 


0-9560 


31 


0-8840 


65 


0-7969 


99 


0-9544 


32 


0-8816 


66 


0-7938 


100 


0-9528 


33 


0-8793 


67 
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CENTESIMAL AMOUNTS OP OXIDE OF POTASSIUM (Kfl) IN SOLUTIONS 
OF POTASH OF DIFFEBENT SPECIFIC GRAVITIES (DALTON). 



Specific 


KaO 


Boiling- 


Specific 


KgO 


Boiling- 


gravity. 


per cent 


point. 


gravity. 


per cent 


point. 


1-63 


51-2 


329° 


1-33 


26-3 


229° 


1-00 


46-7 


290 


1-28 


23-4 


224 


1-62 


42-9 


276 


1-23 


19-5 


220 


1-47 


39-6 


265 


1-19 


16-2 


218 


1-44 


36-8 


255 


115 


130 


215 


1-42 


34-4 


246 


111 


9-6 


214 


1-39 


32-4 


240 


106 


4-7 


213 


1-36 


29-4 


234 









K,0-r2=475 KHO=56. 

CENTESIMAL AMOUNTS OF OXIDE OF SODIUM (NOaO) IN SOLUTIONS 
OF SODA OF DIFFEBENT SPECIFIC GBAVITEES (DALTON). 



Specific 


Na^O 


Boiling- 


Specific 


NagO 


Boiling- 


gravity. 


per cent. 


point. 


■ gravity. 


Ijer cent. 


point. 


2-00 


77-8 


op 


1-40 


29-0 


242° 


1-85 


63-6 


600 


1-36 


26-0 


235 


1-72 


53-8 


400 


1-32 


220 


228 


1-63 


46-6 


300 


1-29 


19-0 


224 


1-56 


41-2 


280 


1-23 


160 


220 


1-50 


368 


265 


1-18 


130 


217 


1-47 


340 


255 


1-12 


9-8 


214 


1-44 


310 


248 


106 


4-7 


213 



Na20-r2=31; NaHO=40. 



PEBCENTAGE OF AMMONIACAL GAS IN SOLUTIONS OF AMMONIA OF 

VABIOUS STBENGTHS. 



Sp. gr. of so- 
lution at 57«> P. 


Ammonia in 

100 parts, by 

weight. 


Sp. gr. of so- 
lution at 57° P. 


Ammonia in 

100 parts, by 

weight 


Sp. gr. of so- 
lution at 67° p. 


Ammonia in 

100 parte, by 

weight. 




0-8844 


36 


0-9133 


24 


0-9520 


12 




0-8864 


35 


0-9162 


23 


0-9556 


11 




0-8885 


34 


0-9191 


22 


0-9593 


10 




0-8907 


33 


0-9221 


21 


0-9631 


9 




0-8929 


32 


0-9261 


20 


0-9670 


8 




0-8953 


31 


0-9283 


19 


0-9709 


7 




0-8976 


30 


0-9314 


18 


0-9749 


6 




0-9001 


29 


0-9347 


17 


0-9790 


5 




0-9026 


28 


0-9380 


16 


0-9831 


4 




0-9052 


27 


0-9414 


15 


0-9873 


3 




0-9078 


26 


0-9449 


14 


0-9915 


2 


' 


0-9106 


25 


0-9484 


13 


0-9959 


1 






1 


^3=17; I 


ra^R0=3^ 


5. 
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THE ELEMENTS. 



Aluminium ("AIJ^^) 

Antimony ("Sb"^) 

Arsenicum (^^As*") 

Barium 

Bismuth ("Bi"0 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Caesium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine (35157, staa) 

Chromium CK)r^^ ) 

Cobalt (^^Co^O 

Copper 

Didymium 

Fluorine 

Glucinum 

Gold 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine (126 85, staa) 

Iridium , 

Iron (^^Fe" & ^^Fe JO 

Lanthanium 

Lead ("Pb") 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese (^^Mn" & ^^Mn^^) 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Nickel (i^Ni") 

Niobium 

Nitrogen (^m^ & "N"^ • • • 



Symbol 

and 
atomic 
▼aloe. 



Sb^ 

As^ 

Ba" 

Bi^ 
Bin 

Bri 
Cd« 
Cs^ 

Call 

QIV 

Ce^ 

Cl^ 

Cr^ 

Co^^ 

Cu^i 

D« 
EI 

G" 

Au"i 

W 

In 

IpVI 

Fe^i 
LI' 

Pb'^ 
Li' 

Mn^i 
Hg" 
Mo^i 
Ni^i 
Nb^^ 
N^ 



Atomic 
weigfht. 



27-5 
122 

75 
137 
208 

11 

80 
112 
133 

40 

12 

92 

35-5 

52-5 

58-8 

63-5 

96 

19 

14 

196-7 

1 

74 
127 
198 

56 

92 
207 



7 
24 
55 

200 
92 
58-81 
97-6 
14 
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The Elements (continued). 



Osmium 

Oxygen 

PaUadium 

PhosphLorus ("P"i) 

Platinum (197-88, Andrews) 

Potassium (39137, Staa) 

Eliodium • 

Rubidium 

Kuthenium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver (107-93, stas) 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur (i^S" & ^W) 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Thallium (203, erookes) 

Thorium 

Tin("Sn^^) 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Yanadium 

Yttrium 

Zinc '. 

Zirconium 

Total 62. 



Symbol 
aod 


Atomic 


atomic 


weight. 


value. 




Os" 


199 


0" 


16 


p^lT 


106-5 


pv 


31 


Pt" 


198 


e:» 


39 ' 


Eh" 


104 


Eb' 


85-5 


Eu" 


104 


Se" 


79 


Si'^ 


28-5 


Agi 


108 


Na' 


23 


Sri' 


87-5 


gvi 


32 


Ta" 


137-5 


Te" 


128 


rQI 


204 


Triv 


231-5 


Sni' 


118 


TilT 


50 


ypi 


184 


jpi 


120 


Y^i 


137 


yii 


68 


Zn« 


65 


Zs" 


90 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES, 

1. Of how many elements is terrestrial matter composed ? 

2. In wliat state do the elements occur in nature ? 

3. State the difference between the art and the science of 
chemistry. 

4. Define Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

5. Enumerate the chief non-metallic elements. 

6. Describe a process for the preparation of oxygen, 

7. How are gases usually stored? 

8. Give a method for the elimination of hydrogen from water. 

9. State the properties of hydrogen. 

10. Why is a mixture of hydrogen and air explosive? 

11. Explain the effects producible by the ignition of large 
quantities of coal-gas and air. 

12. To what extent is hydrogen lighter than oxygen? 

13. Why does phosphorus bum in air? 

14. What remains when ignited phosphorus has removed aU 
the oxygen from a confined portion of air ? 

15. Give the specific gravity of nitrogen. 

16. How is chlorine prepared? 

17. Enumerate the properties of cMorine. 

18. State the prominent characters of sulphur, carbon, and 
iodine. 

19. Give the derivations of the names of some of the elements. 

20. Adduce familiar examples of the manifestation of chemical 
action. 

21. What are the characteristics of the chemical force ? how 
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is it distinguished from those of gravitation, heat, light, electri- 
city, and magnetism ? 

22. How may the results of chemical reactions be shortiy 
expressed on paper? 

23. Illustrate the difference between chemical symbols and 
formulae. 

24. Define the terms atom and molecule, 

25. In what does an atom differ from a molecule of oxygen ? 

26. Describe the method of producing ammoniacal gas. 

27. How many pints of their constituents are represented by 
one quart of hydrochloric acid gas, steam, and ammoniacal gas 
respectively? 

28. What is atomic weight ? 

29. Admitting the existence of atoms, and assigning the 
weight 1 to that of hydrogen, what are the atomic weights of 
oxygen, chlorine, nitrogen, and carbon ? Give reasons for con- 
sidering the stated weights to be correct. 

30. What is to be understood by quantivalence ? Give ex- 
amples of univalent, bivalent, trivalent, and quadrivalent atoms. 

31. How is the quantivalence of an element expressed in its 
atomic symbol? 

32. Name the sources of potassium. 

33. Construct an equation or a diagram expressive of the 
reaction between carbonate of potassium and slaked lime. 

34. What is the composition of Acetate of Potassium, and what 
its relation to other acetates ? 

35. Give a general process for the conversion of carbonates 
into other salts. 

36. Wliat is the difference between Carbonate and Acid Car- 
bonate of Potassium ? How is the latter prepared ? 

37. What is the relation between salts whose specific names 

end in the syllable " ate,*' and acids ending in " ic " ? 

s5 
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38. Draw out equations descriptive of the formation of Tar- 
trate of Potassium from the Acid Tartrate, and Citrate from the 
Carbonate of FotasBium. 

39. How is Iodide of Potassium made ? 

40. (Hto a method for 'the detection of iodate in iodide of 
potassium. Explain the reaction. 

41. Has tho syllable " ide " any general signification in die- 
mical nomenclature ? 

42. What is the difference between sulphides, sulphites, and 
sulphates ? 

43. Describe the formation of Permanganate of Potassium. 

44. Enumerate the tests for potassium. 

45. What is the natural source of the sodium salts ? 

46. How is the officinal Solution of Soda jwrepared ? 

47. State the difference between Anhydrous and Crystallized 
Carbonate of Sodium. 

48. What is the relation of Rochelle Salt to Cream of Tartar? 

49. Give the mode of preparation and composition of the offi- 
cinal Solution of Chlorinated Soda. 

50. How is the granular effervescing Citro-tartrate of Sodium 
prepared ? 

51. What is the general relation of potassium salts to those of 
sodium ? 

52. How are sodium salts analytically distinguished from those 
of potassium ? 

53. Why are ammoniacal salts classed with those of potassium 
and sodium? 

54. Adduce evidence of the existence of ammonium. 

55. How are the officinal Solutions of Ammonia prepared ? 

56. How is the officinal Solution of Acetate of Ammonium 
prepared ? 
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57. Wbat is tlie compositaon of commercial Carbonate of Am- 
momum ? 

58* Give equations illostxating the formation of Citrate, Phos- 
phate, and Benzoate of Ammonium. 

59. Show how hydrate of ammonium may be converted into 
sulphydrate. 

60. Describe the preparation of Sulphuretted Hydrogen gas. 

61. Enumerate and explain the tests for ammonium. 

62. How is potassium detected in the presence of ammonium"? 

63. Describe the analysis of an aqueous liquid containing salts 
of potassium, sodium, and ammonium. 

64. Write down the formulae of oxide, hydrate, chloride, ni- 
trate, carbonate, and sulphate of barium. 

65^ "Which of the tests for barium is most characteristic ? 

66. I^ame the antidote in cases of poisoning by soluble barium 
salts, and explain its action. 

67. Enumerate some of the common natural compounds of 
calcium. 

68. Explain the action of hydrochloric acid on marble. 

69. "Why is chloride of calcium used as a desiccator for gases ? 

70. How would you purify Chloride of Calcium which has 
been made from ferruginous marble 

71. Write a few lines on the chemistry of the lime-kiln. 

72. In what sense is the conversion of chalk into lime an 
analytical action ? 

73. What occurs when lime is slaked? Explain the simi^l- 
taneous production of steam. 

74. To iriiat extent is lime soluble in water? to what in 
syrup? 

75. Describe the preparation of pure Precipitated Carbonate 
of Calcium ; in what does it differ from Prepared Chalk? 
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76. How is " fione-earth '* purified for use in medidne ? 

77. Explain the action of hydrochloric acid on Animal CharcoaL 

78. Give equations showing the conversion of Phosphate of 
Calcium into Phosphate of Sodium. 

79. Write a short article on the manufacture, composition, 
and uses of " bleaching-powder." 

80. How may calcium be detected in Gum- Arabic ? 

81. Can calcium be precipitated from an aqueous solution con- 
taining barium? 

82. Barium being absent, what reagents may be used for the 
detection of calcium ? 

83. Name the natural sources of the various salts of mag- 
nesium. 

84. Explain the evolution of heat and light during the com- 
bustion of metallic magnesium* 

85. Give a process for the preparation of Epsom salt^ 

86. Show by an equation the process for the preparation of 
the officinal Carbonate of Magnesium. 

87. What circumstances determine the two different states of 
aggregation of the officinal Carbonate of Magnesium? 

88. Is magnesia soluble in water ? 

89. Can magnesium be detected in presence of barium and 
calcium? 

90. Describe the analysis of an aqueous liquid containing salts 
of barium, calcium, and magnesium. 

91. How may magnesium be precipitated from solutions con- 
taiDing ammoniacal salts ? 

92. In what respects do barium, calcium, and magnesium 
resemble, and in what differ, from potassium, sodium, and am- 
monium ? 

93. Give the sources and uses of metallic zinc* 
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94. What occurs when zinc is dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid? 

95. How may solutions of Chloride or Sulphate of Zinc be 
purified from salts of iron? Give equations descriptive of tho 
reactions. 

96. What is the formula of the officinal Carbonate of Zinc ? . 

97. In what respect does Oxide of Zinc, resulting from the 
ignition of the carbonate, differ from that produced during tho 
combustion of the metal ? 

98. How is Valerianate of Zinc prepared ? 

99. Name the more important tests for zinc. 

100. What is there remarkable about the quantivalence of 
aluminium ? 

101. Enumerate the chief natural compounds of aluminium. 

102. Write down a formula which shall represent either of 
the Alums. 

103. Why are aluminium compounds used in dyeing ? 

104. How are salts of aluminium analytically distinguished 
from those of zinc ? 

105. Name the chief ores of iron. 

106. Illustrate by formulaB the difference between ferrous and 
ferric salts. 

107. Under what different circimistances may the atom of 
iron be considered to exert bivalent, trivalent, quadrivalent, and 
sexivalent activity ? 

108. In what respects do the officinal Sulphate of Iron, Gra- 
nulated Sulphate of Iron, and Dried Sulphate of Iron differ ? 

109. Describe the action of atmospheric oxygen on Ferrous 
Carbonate : can the effect be prevented ? 

110. Write out an equation illustrative of the formation of the 
officinal Phosphate of Iron. 
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111. What componndB of iron may be formed by the dii'ect 
union of their elements ? 

112. Give four methods for the preparation of ]?enic Oilo- 
ride. 

113. Explain the action of nitric acid on a hot sohitian of 
ferrous chloride containing hydrochloric add. 

114. How may Feirous be conyerted into Ferric Sulphate ? 

115. Express, by formulae, the difference between Ferri Perox- 
idum Humidum, B. P., and Ferri Peroandum Hydratvfm., B. P., 
and cite a case in which their chemical action is different. 

116. What are the general characters and mode of production 
of the medicinal scale-preparations of iron ? 

117. Give equations illustrating the chief steps in the arti- 
ficial production of Magnetic Oxide of Iron. 

118. How much anhydrous ferric oxide can be obtained, 
theoretically, from one hundredweight of iron? 

119. Give the characteristic tests for iron, distxngnishing 
between ferrous and ferric reactions. 

120. Describe the action of ammonia on salts of iron, almni- 
nium, and zinc respectively. 

121. What precautions must be used in testing for caldum in 
the presence of iron ? 

122. How is magnesium detected in the presence of zinc ? 

123. To what extent does aluminium interfere with the iests 
for magnesium ? 

124. Draw a scheme for the analysis of an aqueous liquid 
containing salts of iron, barium, and potassium. 

125. In what form does arsenicum occur in nature ? 

126. Name the officinal preparations of arsenicom, and thdr 
strength. 

127. By what method may arsenic be reduced to arsenicum? 
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128. Give the formulse af arsenious and arsenic acids. 

129. Explain the reactions which occur in converting arsenic 
into Arseniate of Sodium by the process of the Pharmacopoeia. 

ISO. In the preparation of Arseniate of Iron from ferrous 
sulphate and arseniate of sodium^ why is acetate of sodium 
included ? 

131. Describe the manipulations necessary in distinguishing 
arsenic by its crystalline form. 

132. How is Reinsch's test for arsenicum applied? under 
what circumstances may its indications be fallacious ? 

133. Give the details of Marsh's test for arsenicum, and the 
precautions which must be observed in its performance. 

134. What peculiar value has Fleitmann's test for arse- 
nicum? 

135. Describe the conditions under which sulphuretted hydro- 
gen becomes a trustworthy test for arsenicum. 

136. How are salts of copper and silver applied as reagents 
for the detection of arsenicum? 

137. How are arsenites distinguished from arseniates ? 

138. Mention the best antidote in cases of poisoning by 
arsenic, explain the process by which it may be most quickly 
prepared, and describe its action. 

139. What is the composition and what the source of the 
Black Antimony of pharmacy ? 

140. How is " Butter of Antimony" prepared ? 

141. Write out equations expressive of the reactions which 
occur in converting sulphide of antimony into Tartar-Emetic. 

142. Explain the officinal process for the preparation of 
Oxysulphide of Antimony (Antimonium SuljoJiuratum, B. P.). 

143. Give a comparative statement of the tests for arsenicum 
and antimony. 

144. How is antimony detected in the presence of arsenicum ? 
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145. To what extent does antimony mask the analytical 
reactions of arsenicum ? 

146. How may arsenicum and iron be distinguished analy- 
ticaUy? 

147. Describe a method by which antimony, magnesium, and 
iron may be separated from each other. 

148. Draw out an analytical chart for the examination of an 
aqueous liquid containing salts of arsenicum, zinc, calcium, and 
ammonium. 

149. 'Name the sources of copper. 

150. How much Cr}'stalli2ed Sulphate of Copper may be ob- 
tained from 100 parts of sulphide ? 

151. Name a good clinical test for copper. 

152. What is the analytical position of copper ? 

153. How may copper be separated from arsenicum? 

154. Why is finely divided iron an effective antidote in cases 
of poisoning by copper ? 

155. Name the chief ore of mercury, and describe a process 
for the extraction of the metal. 

156. In what state does mercury exist in " Grey Powder ? " 

157. Give the chemical and physical points of difference 
between Calomel and Corrosive sublimate. 

158. How may a small quantity of corrosive sublimate in 
calomel be detected ? 

159. State the composition and mode of preparation of the 
two Iodides of Mercury. 

160. Under what circumstances docs mercuric iodide assume 
two different colours ? 

161. Write down the formulae of Mercurous and Mercuric 
Nitrates and Sulphates. 
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162. Describe the processes necessary for the conversion of 
mercury into Calomel and Corrosive Sublimate, 

163. How much mercury will be required in the manufacture 
of one ton of Calomel ? 

164. Mention the officinal preparations of the chlorides of 
mercury. 

165. Give the formxdeB and mode of formation of the Yellow, 
Bed, and Black Oxides of Mercury. 

166. Explain the action of the chief test for mercury. 

167. How are mercurous and mercuric salts analytically dis* 
tinguished ? 

168. Give a probable view of the constitution of Hydrargyrum 
Ammoniatum, B. P, 

169. Why is the formula of calomel Hg^Cl^ and not HgCl ? 

170. Write down equations descriptive of the smelting of 
galena. 

171. Mention some of the alloys of lead. 

172. In what respect does white lead differ from red lead ? 

173. Describe the preparation and composition of Liquor Plumhi 
Sitbacetatls, B. P. 

174. What is the action of nitric acid on red lead, litharge, 
and metallic lead ? 

175. How is the officinal Iodide of Lead prepared? 

176. Describe the reaction between oxide of lead, water, 
and olive-oil, at the temperature of boiling water, and give 
chemical formulse explanatory of the constitution of the pro- 
duets. 

177. Mention the chief tests for lead. 

178. State a method whereby lead, barium, and silver may be 
separated. 

179. Kame the best antidote in cases of poisoning by salts of 
lead. 
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180. By what process is alyer obtained £rom argentiferous 
galena ? 

181. What weight of English silver coin will yield one pound 
of pure nitrate of silver? 

182. How may the metal be recovered from an impure mix- 
ture of silver salts ? 

183. Describe the reaction of lime-water and nitrate of silver. 

184. Mention the chief test for silver, and the precauiaonB to 
be observed in order that it may be distinguished £rom lead and 
mercury. 

185. Name the antidote for silver. 

186. Give processes for the qualitative analysis of liquids oour 
taining the following substances : — 

a. Antimony and Mercurous salt. 
6. Lead a^id Calcium. 

c. Silver and Mercurous salt. 

d. Lead and Mercuric salt. 
€. Copper and Arsenicum. 

/. Arsenicum and Antimony. 

</. Aluminium and Zinc. 

A. Iron and Copper. 

i. Magnesium, Calcium, and Potassium. 

j. Silver, Antimony, Zinc, Barium, and Ammonium. 

187. Name tiie sources and officinal compounds of lithium. 

188. Write a paragraph on strontium, its natural compounds, 
technical applications, and tests. 

189. Give an equation descriptive of the reaction of black 
oxide of manganese with hydrochloric acid. 

190. What are the tests for manganese ? 

191. How are salts of cobalt analytically distinguished from 
those of nickel ? 
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192. State the metliod of preparation of red chromate of potas- 
sium. 

193. Mention the chief tests for the chromic radical. 

194. Describe the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on acidified 
solutions of chromates. 

195. Define the terms stream tin, block tin, grain tin, tin-plate. 

196. What is the difference between stannic acid and meta- 
stannic acid ? 

197. Name the chief tests for stannous and stannic salts* 

198. How much pure gold is contained in English coin, and 
in jewellers' gold ? 

199. What effect is produced on gold by hydrochloric, nitric, 
and nitrohydrochloric acids respectively ? 

200. Whence is platinum obtained ? 

201. How is perchloride of platinum prepared? 

202. Describe an experiment demonstrative of the large amount 
of attraction for gases possessed by metallic platinum. 

203. By what process may Iodide of Cadmium be prepared, 
and in what form is it used in medicine ? 

204. Write down equations descriptive of the action of nitric 
acid on bismuth, and water on nitrate of bismuth. 

205. How may pure salts be prepared from arsenical bismuth ? 

206. Give formulee showing the accordance of the ofBicinal 
Subnitrate and Carbonate with the other salts of Bismuth. 

207. Give processes for the qualitative analysis of liquids con- 
taining the following substances : — 

a. Arsenicum and Cadmium. 
h. Bismuth and Antimonv. 

c. Ferrous and Ferric salts. 

d. Aluminium, Iron, and Cliromium. 

e. Arsenicum, Antimony, and Tin. 
/. Lead and Strontium. 
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g. Iron and Fhospliate of Galdnm* 
h. Mercury, Manganese, and Magnesium. 
i. Zinc, Manganese, Nickel, and Cobalt. 
j. Barium, Strontium, and Calcium. 

208. Mention the basylous radical of acids. 

209. Give illustrations of univalent, bivalent, and trivalent 
acidulous radicals, and monobasylous, dibasylous, and tribasylous 
salts. 

210. What is the difference between an elementary and a 
compound acidulous radical ? 

211. Name the grounds on which salts may be assumed to 
contain radicals. 

212. What is the specific gravity of hydrochloric acid gas, 
hydrogen being taken as unity ? 

213. The officinal Hydrochloric Acid contains 31'8 per cent, 
by weight of gas, and its specific gravity is 1*16 ; what volume of 
it will be required, theoretically, to make one gallon of chlorine- 
water, one fluid ounce of which contains 2'QQ grains of chlorine ? 

214. Why does hydrochloric acid gas give visible fiimes on 
coming into contact with air ? 

215. How much chloride of sodium will be required to furnish 
one pound of chlorine ? 

216. Give the analytical reactions of chlorides. 

217. State the method by which Bromine is obtained from its 
natural compounds. 

218. How may the Bromides of Potassium and Ammonium be 
made? 

219. By what reagents may bromides be distinguished from 
chlorides ? 

220. Whence is Iodine obtained ? 
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221. Give the analytical reactions of iodides. 

222. Describe a method by which iodides may be removed from 
a solution containing chlorides and bromides* 

223. Mention the source of the cyanogen of all cyanides. 

224. How is Ferrocyanide of Potassium prepared ? 

225. Write an equation expressive of the reaction which 
ensues when ferrocyanide and carbonate of potassium are brought 
together at a high temperature. 

226. What are the properties of cyanogen ? How may it be 
obtained in a pure condition ? 

227. How much real hydrocyanic acid is contained in the 
officinal liquid ? 

228. Give details of the preparation of hydrocyanic acid, and 
an equation of the reaction. 

229. State the proportion of water that must be added to an 
aqueous solution containing 15 per cent, of hydrocyanic acid to 
reduce the strength to 2 per cent. 

230. What are the characters of pure hydrocyanic acid ? How 
may it be obtained ? 

231. Enumerate the tests for cyanogen, giving equations. 

232. Explain the action of the best antidote in cases of poison- 
ing by hydrocyanic acid or cyanide of potassium. 

233. Trace the origin of nitrates to their elements. 

234. In what does cubic nitre differ, chemically, from prismatic 
nike? 

235. Describe a process by which nitrate of potassium may bo 
obtained artificially. 

236. What group of elements is characteristic of all nitrates ? 
and what claim has this group to the title of radical ? 

237. How is the officinal Nitric Acid prepared? What its 
specific gravity and centesimal strength ? 
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238. What reactaons occur when strong nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids are mixed? 

239. Enumerate and explain the tests for nitrates. 

240. How is nitric acid distinguished from other nitrates ? 

241. "What quantity of cuhic nitre will be required to produce 
ten carboys of officinal nitric acid, each containiag 114 pounds ? 

242. Give details of the preparation of chlorate of potasaimn. 

243. What decompositions occur when chlorate of potasaum 
is heated ? 

244. How may the presence of chlorine in chlorates be de- 
monstrated ? 

245. Mention the tests for chlorates. 

246. One hundred cubic inches of oxygen, at 60° F, and 
barometer at 30 inches, weighing 34-203 grains, and 1 gallon 
containing 277| cubic inches, what weight of chlorate of potas- 
sium will be required, under similar conditions, to yield 10 
gaUona of the gas ? 

247. State the source, chemical name, and composition of 
borax. 

248. Give an equation descriptive of the action of sulphuric 
acid on a hot dilute solution of borax. 

249. Mention the chief analytical reactions of borates. 

250. What is the molecular weight of acetic acid ? 

251. Name the sources of acetic acid. 

262. Prom what compound is the acetic acid of vinegar imme- 
diately derived ? 

253. How much real acid is contained in officinal vinegar? 

254. Write the formulaB of several acetates. 

255. How may acetic acid be obtained from acetate of 
sodium ? 
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256. Give three or more views of the constitution of acetates, 
illustrating each by formulae. 

257. Enumerate the tests for acetates. 

258. In what forms does sulphur occur in nature ? 

259. State the modes of preparation of the three chief com- 
mercial varieties of sulphur. 

260. What are the characters of pure precipitated sulphur ? 

261. Give equations explanatory of the reactions which occur 
in precipitating sulphur according to the officinal process. 

262. Define sulphides and sulphydrates. 

263. Describe the preparation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

264. Mention the tests for sulphides, and the character by 
which sulphuretted hydrogen is distinguished from other sul- 
phides. 

265. "What are the differences between sulphurous acid and 
sulphurous acid gas, sulphites and acid sulphites ? 

266. How is the officinal Sulphurous Acid prepared ? 

267. By what test may sulphurous acid be recognized in 
acetic acid ? 

268. Give a method by which sulphites may be detected in 
presence of sulphides and sulphates. 

269. Write a short article on the manufacture and uses of 
sulphuric acid. 

270. How may nitrous compounds be detected in, aiid elimi- 
nated from, sulphuric acid ? 

271. What percentage of real acid is contained in commer- 
cial oil of vitriol ? 

272. By what process is sulphuric anhydride obtained from 
^ordhansen sulphuric acid? 
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273. Explain the reactions which occur in testing for sul- 
phates. 

274. Ascertain by calculation the weight of oil of vitriol neces- 
saiy for the production of one ton of sulphate of ammonium. 

275. Name the chief natural carbonates. 

276. Adduce evidence of the existence of true carbonic acid. 

277. Trace the steps by which the carbonic constituents of 
chalk are transferred to sodium by the process usually adopted 
in alkali-works. 

278. Carbonic acid gas is constantly exhaled from the lungs 
of animals ; why does it not accumulate in the atmosphere ? 

279. What is the effect of pressure on carbonic acid gas ? 

280. By what processes may carbonic acid gas be obtained for 
experimental and manufacturing purposes ? 

281. Describe the action of carbonic acid gas on the carbonates 
of potassium or sodium. 

282. What quantity of chalk will be required to furnish the 
carbonic acid necessary to convert one ton of carbonate of potas- 
sium into acid carbonate, supposing no gas to be wasted ? 

283. Define " hardness " in water. 

284. How may the presence of carbonates be demonstrated? 

285. Explain the constitution of oxalates, and state how they 
are obtained. 

286. Mention the chief test for oxalic acid and other soluble 
oxalates. 

287. By what reactions are insoluble oxalates recognized? 

288. State the origin of tartaric acid and other tartrates. 

289. Give equations illustrative of the production of tartaric 
acid from cream of tartar. 

290. Write formulae of normal, acid, and double tartrates. 



I 
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tartar-emetic being treated as an oxytartrato of antimony with 
tartrate of potassium. 

291. By what general process may normal or double tartrates 
be obtained from acid tartrate of potassium ? 

292. Enumerate the tests for tartrates. 

293. Mention a process by which tartrates can be separated 
from citrates. 

294. Describe the method by which citric acid is prepared. 

295. Illustrate by formulae the various classes of tartrates and 
citrates. 

296. What are the tests for citrates ? 

297. Whence is phosphorus obtained ? 

298. Give equations explanatory of the isolation of phosphorus 
from its natural compounds. 

299. What is the composition of farmers' " superphosphate," 
and how prepared ? 

300. How is the officinal Diluted Phosphoric Acid made ? 

301. Write formulae illustrative of all classes of orthophos- 
phates. 

302. Mention the chief tests for soluble and insoluble phos- 
phates. 

303. By what reactions may phosphates be distinguished from 
arseniates ? 

304. Give the preparation, composition, uses, and tests of 
benzoic acid. 

305. How is cyanate of potassium prepared, how converted 
into an ammonium salt, and what the relations of the latter to 
urea? 

306. Describe the artificial production of formic acid. 

307. What are the respective reactions of ferrocyanide of 
potassiimi with strong and weak sulphuric acid ? 
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308. Write equations illustratiTe of the changes effected on 
ferrocyanide of potassium during its conveision into ferrid- 
cyanide. 

309. By what reactions may the presence of a mixture of fer- 
rocyanide and ferridcyanide of potassium in a solution be de- 
monstrated ? 

310. Describe the source^ mode of preparation, and chief use 
of hydrofluoric acid. 

311. Under what circumstances is hypochlorous acid iomted ? 
what are its relations to common bleaching-powder ? 

312. Describe the preparation and composition of hyposulphite 
of sodium. 

313. Mention the uses and characteristic reactions of hypo- 
golphite of sodium. 

314. Define, by formulee, metaphosphates, pyrophosphates, 
orthophosphates, phosphites, and hypophosphites. 

315. Describe the preparation of phosphorous acid. 

316. Give the mode of manufacture of hypophosphites. 

317. How are pyrophosphates prepared? 

318. By what ready method may metaphosphoric acid be 
obtained for experimental purposes ? 

319. Mention the tests by which meta^, pjfo-^ and ortho- 
phosphates are analytically distinguished. 

320. J^ame the reactions by which hypophosphites and phos- 
phites are detected. 

321. Offer two views of the constitution of pyrophosphates. 

322. 8tate the conditions under which lactates are formed^ 
and the method by which lactic acid is obtained. 

323. Kame the sources and tests for malates* 

324. What is the constitution of nitrites ? 

325. Mention a test for nitrites in potable waters. 
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326. Give the names of some natural and artificial silicates. 

327. What is " soluble glass ? " 

328. How are silicates detected? 

329. State the mode of manufacture and tests of sulphocyanates. 

330. Describe the officinal process for the preparation of Tannic 
Acid. 

331. Explain the chemistry of " tanning." 

332. Enumerate the tests for tannic acid. 

333. "What is the assumed constitution of tannic acid ? 

334. How is gaUic acid prepared ? 

335. By what reaction is gallic distinguished from tannic add ? 

336. Mention the characteristic properties of pyrogallic acid. 

337. Explain the murexid test for uric acid. 

338. Describe the artificial preparation of valerianic acid and 
other valerianates. 

339. Give a sketch of the method by which to analyze an 
aqueous liquid for the acidulous radicals of salts. In what stage 
of the process would the following salts be detected? 

a. Carbonates and Sulphates. 
6. Oxalates. 

c. Tartrates and Nitrates. 

d. Acetates and Sulphites. 

e. Bromides and Cyanides. 
/. Borates. 

g. Iodides and Phosphates. 
A. Chlorates, Oxalates, and Acetates. 
i. Chlorides and Iodides, 
y. Sulphites. 
Ic. Sulphides, Ceurbonates, and Nitrates. 

340. Nitrate of silver gives no precipitate in an aqueous solu- 
tion ; what salts may be present ? 

341. Chloride of barium gives no precipitiate in a neutral solu- 

t2 
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tion, but nitrate of eilTer a irhitc ; what acidulous radicals are 
indicated? 

342. Ferric chloride produces a deep red colour in a solution, 
chloride of calcium yielding no precipitate ; what salt is present ? 

343. Ferric chloride gives a black precipitate in a solution in 
which sulphuric acid developes no odour ; to what is the efiect 
due? 

344. Describe the preliminary treatment to which a salt is 
subjected prior to systematic analysis. 

345. Give examples of salts which are identified by appear- 
ance, weight, colour, crystalline form, &c. ; by their behaviour 
when heated ; by their reaction with strong sulphuric acid ; by 
their comportment in the blowpipe-flame, with or without borax 
or microcosmic salt. 

346. What are the solvents usually employed in endeavouring 
to obtain a substance in a state of solution ? and what the order 
of their application? 

347. Sketch out a method for the complete analysis of a liquid 
suspected to be an aqueous solution of neutral salts. 

348. How can earthy phosphates and oxalates with ferric 
oxide be separated? 

349. By what process may substances insoluble in water or 
acids be analyzed? 

350. Write general formulae of artificial alkaloids. 

351. Name the substances represented by the following for- 
mulae :r— 

C3H, \ N, 
HI J 

352. Give the officinal process for the preparation of Hydro- 
chlorate of Morphine. 
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353. Mention the analytical reactions of morphine. * 

354. By what method is Disulphate of Quinine obtained ? 

355. Describe the tests for quinine. 

356. How is the adulteration of disulphate of quinine by 
salicin detected ? 

357. Show how the sulphates of quinidine or cinchonine may 
be proved to be present in commercial quinine. 

358. Enumerate the tests for strychnine, and describe their 
mode of application. 

359. By what reagent is brucine distinguished from strych-* 
nine? 

360. How is Aconitine prepared ? 

361* Give the strengths of the officinal preparations of Atro- 
pine. 

362. Mention Pharmacopoeial substances containing beberine 
and berberine respectively. 

363. By what process is Conine educed? 

364. Name the alkaloid of tobacco. 

365. Whence is theine obtained? 

366. Describe the preparation of Yeratrine. , 

367. How is wheat-starch or potato- starch isolated? 

368. Define gluten and glutin. 

369. Is starch soluble in water ? 

370. Which is the best chemical test for starch? 

371. Distinguish physically between the varieties of starch. 

372. Into what compound is starch converted by heat? 

373. What occurs when a mixture of starch and water is 
allowed to flow into hot diluted sulphuric add? 

374. If equal amounts of starch and water be heated, one con- 
taining a small quantity of ground malt, what effects ensue ? 
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375. Write a short article on the chemistry of '^ malting. 



ff 



376. Explain isomerism, as illustrated by starch and dextrin. 

377. Giye examples of polymeric bodies. 

378. State the formula of a body metamerlc with urea. 

379. Mention the properties of the products of the action of 
nitric acid of various strengths on cellulose. 

380. How are cane-sugar and grape-sugar analytically dis- 
tinguished ? 

381. Write a few sentences on alcoholic fermentation. 

382. What is the difference between fruit-sugar and honey? 

383. Describe the effect of heat on cane-sugar. 

384. Give the latest view of the constitution of mannite. 

385. Define glucosides, and mention those of pharmaceutical 
interest. 

386. Draw out an equation illustrative of the development of 
oil of bitter almonds. 

387. By what process is the glucoside of the purple foxglove 
prepared ? 

388. State the circumstances under which elaterin, guaiacum, 
and jalap-resin yield glucose. 

389. Mention a test for guaiacum -resin. 

390. Enumerate the tests for salicin. 

391. How is Santonin officinally prepared ? 

392. Explain the difference between Bectified Spirit, Proof 
Spirit, and Absolute Alcohol. 

393. What quantity of water must be added to one gallon of 
spirit of wine, 56 degrees over proof, to convert it into proof 

spirit? 
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894. Show how the formula of alcohol is obtained from its ' 
centesimal composition : — 

Carbon 52-174 

Hydrogen 13-043 

Oxygen 34-783 

100-000 

395. From the formida of aldehyd calculate its composition in 
100 parts. 

396. Give the supposed constitution of alcohol, and the formulae 
of several compounds of ethyl. 

397. "What is the relation of aldehyd to alcohol? what to 
acetic acid ? 

398. Describe the officinal process for the preparation of Ether, 
giving equations. 

399. Offer a physical explanation of the mode of producing 
local ansesthesia. 

400. How is commercial ethei* purified ? 

401. Explain Redwood's process for the preparation of *' sweet 
spirit of nitre." 

402. By what method is the strength of " sweet spirit of nitre" 
estimated ? 

403. Grive details of the production of chloroform from alcohol, 
tracing the various steps by equations. 

404. Is chloroform an ethylic compound ? "What is its pro- 
bable constitution ? 

405. Adduce evidence of the existence of ethyl. 

406. Mention several radicals homologous with ethyl, and give 
their formul®. 

407. Define ethers, hydrides, alcohols, ethereal salts, aldehyds.' 

408. Name the source of methylic alcohol. 

409. What is " methylated spirit ? " 
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410. In what relation does formic acid stand to methylic 
alcohol ? 

411. Describe the method by which methylated spirit is de- 
tected in a tincture. 

412. Whence is amylic alcohol obtained? 

413. Has valerianic acid any chemical relation to amylic 
alcohol ? 

414. Mention the systematic names of several artificial fruit 
essences. 

415. Give the names and formulsB of compounds of radicals 
having the general formulae C^Ha^,,;, C„H'j„_i, C.H'"2»-i> and 

416. What are the uses, composition, and source of Carbolic 
Acid? 

417. How is the so-called artificial oil of bitter almonds pre- 
pared ? 

418. Draw out an equation explanatory of the production of 
aniline. 

419. Write the rational formula of glycol. 

420. Sketch out the operations necessary for the detection of 
mercury, arsenicum, antimony, lead, or copper in an organic 
mixture, such as a vomit. 

421. How are poisonous quantities of sulphuric, nitric, or 
hydrochloric acids detected in beer ? 

422. Describe the manipulations necessary in testing for 
hydrocyanic acid in the contents of a stomach. 

423. By what method is oxalic acid discovered in infusion of 
coffee? 

424. Give the process by which strychnine is isolated from 
partially digested food. 
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425. Mention the experiments by which, the presence of lauda* 
num in porter is demonstrated. 

426. Demonstrate the presence of albumen in urine. 

427. Give the tests for sugar in urine. 

428. What is the average quantity of urea in urine ? 

429. Write the rational formulae of some compound ureas. 

430. Sketch out a process for the chemical examination of 
urinary sediments. 

431. A deposit is insoluble in the supernatant urine or in 
acetic acid ; of what substances may it consist ? 

432. Mention the chemical characters of cystin. 

433. Describe the microscopical appearance of the following 
urinary deposits : — 



Uric Acid. 


Tube casts. 


Cystin. 


Epithelial dibris. 


Triple phosphate. 


Blood. 


Earthy phosphates. 


Pus. 


Urates. 


Mucus. 


Calcic oxalate. 


Fat 


Calcic carbonate. 


Spermatozoa. 


Hippuric Acid. 


Sarcina. 



434. Draw out a chart for the chemical examination of urinary 
calculi. 

435. What is the composition of the " fusible calculus ?" 

436. State the characters of "mulberry" and "hempseed" 
calculi. 

437. What are "chalk-stones" and "gall-stones?" 

438. Enumerate the diflferent classes of officinal galenical pre- 
parations. 

439. Describe the general process for the preparation of green 

extracts. 

T 5 
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440. Give the general method for the isolatbn of volatile 
oils. 

441. On what fundamental laws are the operatLons of quanti- 
tative analysis based ? 

442. How are variations in atmospheric pressure quantitatively 
determined ? 

443. Explain the construction and mode of action of a ther- 
mometer. 

444. Give formulse for the conversion of the degree of one 
thermometric scale into those of another, (a) when the tempera- 
ture is above the freesing-pcnnt of water, (b) below 32^ F. but 
above 0° F., and (c) below 0° F. 

445. State the best process for estimating the melting-point 
of fats. 

446. What is understood by Gravitation, "Weight, Specific Gra- 
Tity, and Density ? 

447. Give a direct method for the determination of ihe specific 
gravity of liquids. 

448. Define the gramme, litre, and metre of the metrical sys- 
tem of weights and measures, 

449. Define the English grain, minim, and inch. 

450. How many grammes are contained in 1000 kilogrammes ? 

451. How many grains are contained in one ton ? 

452. A certain bottle will hold 150 parts, by weight, of water, 
or 135'7 of spirit of wine ; what is the specific gravity of the 
latter ? 

453. Equal volimies of benzol and glycerine weigh 34 and 49 
parts respectively, and the sp. gr. of the benzol is 0*850 ; what 
is the specific gravity of the glycerin ? 

454. Explain the process employed in taking the specific gra- 
vity of solid substances in mass and in powder. 
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455. Are stated specific gravitiee strictly cdrrect ? 

456. State the method by which the specific gprayity of a Ughfe 
body, such aa cork^ is obtained. 

457. What modifications of the usual method are necessary m 
ascertaijiiiig the specific gravity of substances soluble in water ? 

458. In what does volumetric differ from gravimetric ana- 
lysis ? 

459. Describe the various pieces of apparatus used in volu- 
xaetric determinations. 

460. One hundred cubic centimetres of solution of oxalio acid 
contain 6-3 grammes of the crystallized salt ; what weights of 
acid carbonate of potassium and anhydrous carbonate of sodium 
will that volume saturate ? 

461. What weight of hydrate of potassium is contained in 
solution of potash 48*02 grammes of which are saturated by 
50 0. e. of the standard solution of oxalic acid ? 

462. State the percentage of hydrate of calcium in lime-* 
water 438 grammes of which are neutrahzed by 20 c. c of the 
volumetric solution of oxalic acid. 

463. Eight grammes of a sample of Kochelle salt, after appro- 
priate treatment, require 54-3 c. c. of the oxalic-acid solution fo^ 
oomplete saturation ; what is the centesimal proportion of real 
salt present ? 

464. WhiLt percentage of real add ib present in diluted sul- 
phuric acid 30 grammes of which are neutralized by 84 c. c. of 
the officinal volumetric solution of soda? 

465. How muph real nitric acid is contained in a solution 36 
grammes of which are saturated by 94 c. c. of the standard jsolu* 
tionofsoda? 

466. Explain the volumetric method of estimating the strength 
of aqueous solutions of hydrocyanic acid. 
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467. Give equations illustrative of the reactions on whicli the 
nse of a standard Tolumetric solution of iodine is based. 

468. From what point of view may iodine be r^arded as an 
oxidiidng agent ? 

46d. What reagent indicates the termination of the reaction 
between deoxidizing substances and moist iodine. 

470. Write equations explanatory of the oxidizing-power of 
red chromate of potassium, 

471. One hundred cubic centimetres of an aqueous solution of 
red chromate of potassium contain -^^ of the molecular weight 
of the salt in grammes ; what weight of metallic iron, dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, will this volume oxidize ? 

472. If 0*834 gramme of a specimen of crystallized ferrous 
sulphate require 93 o. c. of the standard solution of chromate 
for complete oxidation, what percentage of real salt is pre- 
sent? 

473. For what purposes is the officinal volumetric solution of 
hyposulphite of sodium used ? 

474. On what reaction is based the quantitative employment 
of hyposulphite of sodium ? 

475» Describe the operations included in the estimation of the 
strength of bleaching-powder. 

476. By what reagent is the complete absorption of free iodine 
by hyposulphite of sodium indicated ? 

477. Give details of the manipulations observed in gravime- 
trically estimating salts of potassium or ammonium. 

478. What quantity of chloride of sodium is contained in a 
sample of rock-salt 0*361 gramme of which yields 0*44 of sul- 
phate of sodium 2 

479. To what amount of the officinal alimi is 0*894 of a 
gramme of the double chloride of platinum and ammonium equi- 
valent ? 
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480. Find the weight of sulphate of barium obtainable from 
0-522 of nitrate. 

481. Describe the usual method by which salts of calcium are 
estimated. 

482. By what quantitative processes may the officinal salts of 
magnesium be analyzed ? 

483. Calculate the proportion of pure sulphate of zinc in a 
sample of crystals 0*574 of which yield 0*161 of oxide. 

484. Ascertain the weight of alumina (Alfi^) which should be 
obtained from 1-814 gramme of ammonium alum. 

485. Explain the gravimetric process by which the strength of 
the officinal solutions of ferric chloride, nitrate, and sulphate are 
determined. 

486. Mention the various amounts of ferrous and ferric salts 
equivalent to 100 parts of metal. 

487. State the precautions necessary to be observed in esti- 
mating arsenicum or antimony in the form of sulphide. 

488. In what form are the officinal compounds of bismuth 
weighed for quantitative purposes ? 

489. Give an outline of the process by which mercury may 
be isolated from its officinal preparations and weighed in the 
metallic condition. 

490. Describe three methods for the quantitative analysis of 
salts of lead, and the weights of the respective precipitates, sup- 
posing 0-56 of crystallized acetate to have been operated on in 
each case. 

491. Describe the processes by which silver is estimated in 
the forms metal, chloride, and cyanide. 

492. What proportions of nitrate of silver are indicated, 
respectively, by 15 of metal, 9-8 of chloride, and 8-1 of cya- 
nide? 

493. Define cupellation. 
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494. What quantity of pure rock-salt is equivalent to 4-2 parts 
of chloride of silver ? 

495. State the percentage of real iodide of potassiiun contained 
in a sample of which 8 parts yield 10*9 of iodide of silver. 

496. What is the strength of a solution of hydrocyanic acid 
10 parts of which, by weight, yield -9 of cyanide of silver ? j 

497. How are nitrates quantitatively eetunated? 

498. By what processes may the strength of sulphides be 
determined? 

499. How much real sulphate of sodium is contained in a 
specimen 10 parts of which yield 14*2 of sulphate of barium ? 

500. Give details of the operations performed in the quanti- 
tative analysis of carbonates. 

501. What amount of carbonic acid gas should be obtained 
from 10 parts of acid carbonate of potassium ? 

502. To what operation and what quantities of materials does 
the following equation refer? 

Na,C,0, + MnO, + 2H,S0^ = MnSO, + Na,SO, + 2H,0 + 2C0,. 

503. Explain the lead process for the estimation of phosphoric^ 
acid in the officinal solution. 

504. State the amount of superphosphate of calcium equiva* 
lent to 7*6 parts of pyrophosphate of magnesium. 

505. Carbonate of potassium is said to lose 16 per cent* <tf 
water on exposure to a red heat ; give the details of manipula- 
tion observed in verifying this statement. 

506. Write a few paragraphs descriptive of the processes of 
ultimate organic analysis. 

507. In what forms are carbon, hydrc^en^ and nitrogen 
weighed in quantitative analysis ? 

608. In the combustion of •41*of a gramme of sugar, what 
weights of products will be obtained ? 
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509. Describe De Viy's process for the assay of commercial 
quinine. 

510. Give the ofSxanal method for the estimation of morphine 
in opium. 

511. Mention the operations necessary for the estimation of 
the proportion of sugar in saccharated carbonate of iron^ or in a 
specimen of diabetic urine. 

512. In a mixture of honey and starchy how may the propor- 
tion of the latter be directly determined? 

513. Give two processes for the estimation of the percentage 
of alcohol in tinctures, wines, or beer. 

514. Define dialysis. 
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„ exnoeatum, 70. 
Aliixninium, 65, 69. 

analytical reactions of, 

71. 
and ammonium, sul- 
phate of, 70. 
bronze, 70. 
oxide of, 70. 
quantitatiye estimation 

of, 353. 
silicate of, 70. 
sulphate of, 70. 
Amalgam, ammonium, 44. 
Amido-chloride of mercury, 118. 
Amines, 253. 
Ammonia, 44. 
Ammoniacal liquor, 44. 

„ salts, sources of, 44. 
AmmonuB ofietaHs^ liquor^ 45. 

aromoHcuSf spirittis, 46. 
benzoas, 46, 216. 
carbonas, 45. 
ciiratiSy liquor ^ 46. 
fxiiduSf apiritits, 46. 
fortior, liquor, 45. 
HmcoTy 23, 45. 
pnoaphas, 46. 
Ammonia, fetid spirit of, 46. 

gas, composition of, 23. 
gas in solutions of ammo- 
nia of different densi- 
ties, Table showing the 
amount of, 389. 
preparation of, 23, 
solution of, 45. 
Ammoniated mercury, 118. 
Ammonia, volumetric estimation of 

solutions of, 330. 
Ammonii bromidum, 177. 
Ammonio-chloride of mercury, 118. 
„• -citrate of iron, 79. 
-nitrate of silver, 96. 
-sulphate of copp», 96. 
-tartrate of iron, 80. 
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Ammonium- 43. 119. 


Analytical reaetions of 

acetates, 195. 


n 


acetate of, 45. 


}f 


•amalgam, 44. 


albumen, 286. 


II 


analytical jreactions of, 


aluminium, 71. 




49. 


funmonium, 49. 


»l 


and platinum, double 


antimony, 100. 




chloride of, 50, 158. 


arsenicum, 90. 


M 


benzoate of, 46, 216. 


atropine, 261. 


»l 


bromide of, 177. 


barium, 53. 


>» 


carbonate of, 45. 


beberine, 261. 


»» 


chloride, 44. 


benzoates, 216. 


»» 


citrate of, 46. 


berberine, 262. 


)l 


hydj»t«of;44, 119. 


bismuth, 162. 


»» 


phosphate of, 46. 


borates, 192. 


)l 


potassium, and sodium, 


bromides, 177. 




separation of, 51. 


brucine, 260. 


II 


quantitative estimation 


cadmium, 159. 




of, 349. 


caffeine, 263. 


II 


salts, volatility of, 50. 


calcium, 59. 


l> 


sulphide of, 47. 


carbonates, 205. 


II 


sulphydrate of, 47. 


chlorates, 190. 


II 


tartrate of, 50. 


chlorides, 175. 


»l 


volumetric estimation of 


chromates, 147. 




carbonate of, 331. 


chromium, 149. 


Amygdalm, 271. 
Amyl, acetate of, 284. 


citrates, 212. 
cobalt, 145. 


„ Y(ilerianate of, 285. 


Conine, 262. 


Amylaceous substancee, 264. 


copper, 108. 


Amylic i 


alcohol, 284. 


cyanides, 181. 


Amt/lum, 264. 


ferric salts, 83. 


Analysis, blowpipe, 244. 


ferridcyanides, 219. 


II 


gas-, 250, 310. 


ferrocyanides, 218. 


II 


gravimetric, 309, 344, 


ferrous salts, 82. 


II 


organic, 372. 


fluorides, 220. 


II 


proximate, 372. 


gallic acid, 233. 


>> 


qualitative, 26. 


gold, 155. 


II 


quantitative, 308. 


hydrocyanic acid, 182 


II 


spectrum-, 251. 


hypoemorites, 222. 


II 


systematic, for the detection 


hypophosphites, 223. 




and separation of the 


hyposulphites, 224. 
iodides, 179. 




metals, 64, 85, 87, 106, 




133, 135, 164, 165. 


iron, 82. 


99 


ultimate, 372. 


lactates, 225. 


II 


volumetric, 309, 327. 


lead, 126. 


II 


of ^ases and vapours, 310. 


lithium, 138, 


II 


of msoluble salts, 245 et 


magnesium, 62. 
malates, 225. 




seq. 


II 


of medicines, 250. 


manganese, 142. 


II 


of salts, 241. 


mercuric salts, 117. 


II 


of substances having un- 


mercurous salts, 120. 




known properties, 249. 


metaphosphates, 226. 


Analytical chemists, 2. 


morphia, 254. 


11 


detection of the acids, 236. 


nickel, 146. 


II 


memoranda, 166, 240. 


nicotine, 263. 
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Anal3^tical reactiozui of 

nitrates, 187. 
oxalates, 207. 
phosphates, 214. 
phosphites, 228. 
platinain, 157. 
potassium, 37. 
pyrogallie acid, 233. 
pyrophosphates, 229. 
quinine, 1!56. 
salicm, 274. 
silicates, 230. 
silTer, 130. 
sodium, 42. 
starch, 265. 
strjclmine, 258. 
suffar, 269. 
sulphates, 203. 
sulphides, 199. 
sulphites, 200. 
sulphocjanides, 231. 
tannic acid, 231. 
tartrates, 210. 
theine, 263. 
tin, 152. 
urates, 234. 
Teratrine, 263. 
zinc, 68. 
Aniline, 286. 
Animal charcoal, 57. 
Antidotes to the albdoids, 254. 

antimony, 102. 

arsenic, 96. 

harium, 53. 

copper, 109. 

hydrochloric acid, 176. 

hydrocyanic acid, 183. 

lead, 127. 

mercury, 121. 

nitric acid, 189. 

oxalic acid, 208. 

silver, 131. 

sulphuric acid, 204. 

tin, 153. 

zinc, 69. 
Antimonic anhydride, 98. 
Antinumii chloridif liquor, 97. 

„ oxiduMy 9o. 
Antimonium niarum, 97. 

st^huratum, 99. 

tartaratum, 99, 209. 

^ar^ara^um,quantitatiTe 
estimation of anti- 
mony in, 356. 
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Antimony, 86, 97. 

analytical reactions of, 

100. 
and arsenic, analytical 

separation of, 103. 
from arsenic, to distin- 

guish, 93. 
and potassium, tartrate 

of, 99. 
antidote to, 102. 
black, 97. 
butter of, 97. 
crude, 97. 

in organic mixtures, de- 
tection of, 289. 
oxide of, 98. 
oxychloride of, 98. 
oxysulphato of, 99. 
pentachloride of, 98. 
quantitative estimation 
of, 356. 

,1 solution of chloride of, 97. 
,) sulphide of, 97. 
„ sulphur salts of, 99. 
„ tartarated, 99. 
Appiuratus, 3. 

„ for volumetric analysis, 
327. 
Aqua r^ia, 103. 
ArhoT JDiarue, 131. 
Argenti nitras, 130. 

„ oxidum, 130. 
Argentiferous galena, 128. 
Arqentum purificatuMf 130. 
Arseniates, 89. 
Arseniate of copper, 95. 
iron, 75. 
magnesium and am* 

monium, 62. 
silver, 95. 
sodium, 90. 

sodium, volumetric esti- 
mation of, 336. 
Arsenic acid, 89. 

„ and arsenical solutions, volu- 
metric estimation of offici- 
nal, 338. 
Arsenical ores, 86. 
Arsenic anhydride, 89. 
odour of, 89. 
in carbonate of potassium, 

solution of, 88. 
in hydrochloric acid,8olution 
of, 88. 
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Arsenic, white, 86. 
1,86. 
analytical reactions of, 

90. 
antidotes to, 96. 
and antimony, analyti- 
cal separation of, 103. 
from antimony, to dis- 
tinguish, 93. 
detection of in organic 

mixtures, 289. 
Fleitmann's test for, 93. 
Marsh's test for, 91. 
quantitative estimation 

of, 355. 
Beinsch's test for, 91, 
sources of, 86, 88. 
sulphide of, 86, 88, 94. 
Arsenide of cobalt, 143. 
Arsenio-sulphide of nickel, 145. 
Arsenious acid, 86. 

„ anhydride, 89. 
Arsenites, 89. 
Arsenite of copper, 95. 
„ silver, 95. 

„ sodium, 89. 

Art of chemistry, 2. 
Ash, black-, 42. 
„ bone-, 57. 
„ soda-, 42. 
Atmosphere, carbonic acid in, 206. 
„ nitrogen in, 10. 

„ oxjrgen in, 4. 

Atomic proportions, 112, 114. 

„ weights, 23. 
Atomicity, 25, 
Atoms, 22. 
Atropa sulphas, 261. 
Atropia, 261. 
Atropine, 260. 
Aurunif 18. 
Auric chloride, 155. 

Balance, 316. 
Balloons, coal-gas for, 9. 

„ hydrogen for, 9. 
BaTiiim,52. 

analytical reactions of, 53. 

and calcium, separation of, 
from magnesium, 62. 

chloride of, 52. 

chromate of, 53. 

detection of, in presence of 
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calcium and magnesium, 
63. 
Barium, nitrate of, 52. 

quantitative estimation of, 

349. 
salts, antidote to, 53. 
sulphate of, 53. 
sulphide of, 53. 
Barley-sugar, 270. 
Baryta-water, 53. 
Basalt, 70. 
Bases, organic, 253. 
Bauxite, 70. 
Beberia sulphas, 261 . 
Beberine or beberia, 261. 
Bell-metal, 150. 
Bend glass tubes, to, 5. 
Benzine-collas, 285. 
Benzoate of ammonium, 46, 216. 
Benzoates, analytical reactions of, 

216. 
Benzoic acid, 216. 
Benzol, 285. 

Benzoyl, hydride of, 271. 
Berberine or berberia, 261. 
Bicarbonate of potassium, 31. 

„ of sodium, 40. 

Bismuth, 159. 

and ammonium, solution 

of citrate of, 162. 
analytical reactions of, 162. 
carbonate of, 161. 
-lozenge, 161. 
nitrate of, 160. 
quantitative estimation of, 

357. 
•salts, composition of, 161. 
sulphate of, 161. 
subnitrate of, 160. 
Bismuthi carhoTkos, 161. 

carbonas, estimation of bis« 
muth in, 357. 
„ subnitras, 160. 
Bismttihum, 160. 

„ purijlcatumf 160. 

Bitter almonds, oil of, 271. 
Bivalence, 25. 
Black-ash, 42. 
„ -band, 72, 
„ -lead, 14. 

„ oxide of copper, 108. 
„ oxide of iron, 80. 
Blane de Perle, 61. 
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Bleaching by chlorine, 13. 

„ -powder, 58. 
Blende, 65. 

Blowpipd-onaljsifl, 244. 
Blue copperas, 74. 
„ ointaient, 110. 
„ pill, 110. 
„ stone, 107. 
„ vitriol, 74, 107. 
Boiling-points of yarious sabstanoes, 

313. 
"Bonds" (Frankland), 30. 
Bone-ash, 57. 

„ -black, 57. 
Boracic add, 191. 

Borates, analytical reactioni of, 192. 
Borax, 191. 

„ volumetric estimation of, 331 . 
Boron, 192. 
Brass, 65. 

Britannia metal, 97, 122, 150. 
British gmn, 265. 
Bromide of ammonium, 177. 
„ iron, 76. 

„ potassium, 176. 
„ potassium, volumetrical 
estimation of, 336. 
Bromides, analytical reactions of, 177. 
„ quantitative analysis of, 
363. 
ine, 176. 

analytical separation of, 
177. 

„ solution of, 177. 
„ volumetric estimation of 
free, 363. 
JBromum, 176. 
Bronze, 150. 

„ aluminium, 70. 
Bronzing-powder, 153. 
Brown hsBmatite, 72. 
Burette, Mohr's, 327. 
Burners, gas-, 5. 
Burnett's disinfecting fluid, 66. 
Burnt sugar, 270. 
Batter of antimony, 97. 
By-products, 113. 

Cadmii iodidum, 159. 
Cadznium, 158. 

„ analytical reactions of, 

159. 

„ iodide of, 159. 
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Caffeine, 263. 
Calamine, 65. 
Calcii chloridum, 54. 
Calcined magnesia, 61. 
Calcia carhonas preBcipitcUa, 56. 
„ hydras^ 56. 
„ phoaphas, 57. 
Calcitun, 54. 

analytical reactions of, 59. 
and barium, separation 

from ma£piesium, 62. 
carbonate, o4, 56. 
chloride, 54. 
chromate, 59. 
-flame, 60. 
fluoride of, 54. 
gummate of, 59. 
hydrate of, 56. 
hypochlorite of, 58. 
hyposulphite of, 198. 
in presence of barium and 
magnesium, detection of^ 
63. 
phosphate of, 54, 57. 
polysulphide of, 198. 
silicate of, 54. 
sulphate of, 54, 59. 
quantitative estimation of, 
351. 
Calc-spar, 54. 
Calculi, urinary, 296. 

, , urinary, examination of, 303. 
Calomel, 110, 115. 
Calx, 55. 

„ chlorata, 58. 
Cane-sugar, 268. 
Caramel, 270. 
Carbon, 14. 

combustion of, 14. 
quantitative estimation of, 
in organic compounds, 
372 et seq, 
Carho animaliSj 57. 

animcdis purificattu, 57. 
lignij 58. 
Carbonate of ammonium, 45. 
bismuth, 161. 
calcium, 54, 56. 
calcium, prepared, 57. 
iron, 72, 74. 
iron, saccharated, 74. 
lead, 122. 
lithium, 138. 
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Carbonate of magnesium, 61. 
potassium, 27, 30. 
potassium, acid, 81. 
sodium, 40. 
sodium, acid, 40. 
zinc, 65, 67. 
Carbonates, 204. 

acidulous radical in, 

28. 
analytical reactions 

of, 205. 
Tolumetric estimation 
of alkaline, 331. 
Carbonic acid, 14, 204. 

„ generation of, 32. 
Cast iron, 72. 
Caustic lime, 55. 

„ potash, 28. 
Celestine, 139. 
CeUulose, 267. 

Celsius's thermometer, 311. . 
Cements, 230. 

Centigrade thermometer, 311. 
Chalcedony, 229. 
Chalk, 54. 

„ precipitated, 56. 
„ prepared, 57. 
Charcoal, 14. 

„ animal, 57. 
„ wood, 58. 
Chemicals, 3. 

Chemical action by srmbols, illus- 
tration of, 20. 
affinity, 20. 
combination, 19. 
force, 19. 

preparations of theBritish 
Pharmacopoeia, 307* 
Chemistry, art of, 2. 

„ derivation of the word, 2. 
„ science of, 2. 
Chemists, analytical, 2. 

„ manufacturing, 2. 
„ pharmaceutical, 2. 
Chloral, 280. 

Chlorate of potassium, 35, 189. 
„ of potassium, preparation 
of oxygen from, 4. 
Chlorates, analytical reactions of, 

190. 
Chloric acid, 189. 
Chloride of ammonium, 44. 
of antimony, 97. 
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Chloride of calcium, 54. 

calcium, removal of iron 

from, 55. 
lead, 126. 
lime, 58. 
magnesium, 60. 
manganese, 141. 
mercury, 114. 
platinum and ammo- 
nium, 50. 
platinum and potassium, 

37. 
silver, 129. 
zinc, 66. 
Chlorides, detection of, 176. 
Chlorinated lime, volumetric esti- 
mation of, 343. 
soda, solution of, 41. 
soda, volumetric esti* 
mation of, 343. 
Chlorine, 12. 

as a disinfectant, 13. 
bleaching by, 13. 
collection of, 13. 
preparation of, 12, 175. 
properties of, 12. 
relative weight of, 13. 
volumetric estimation of, 

342. 
-water, 12, 175. 
Chlorochromic acid, 148. 
Chloroform, 280. 
Chromate of lead, 127. 

„ potassium, standard so- 

lution of red, 339. 
Chromates, 147. 

, , analytical reactions of, 147. 
Chrome-ironstone, 147. 
Chrome-vellow, 127. 
Chromium, 147. 

„ analytical reactions of, 

149. 
Cicutine, 262. 
Cinnabar, 110. 

Citrate of iron and quinine, 80, 
256. 
lithium, 138. 
nicotine, 263. 
potassium, 33. 
potassium, volumetric es- 
timation of, 332. 
Citrates, analytical reactions of, 212. 
„ volumetric estimation of,335. 
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Citric acid, 211. 
Citro-tartrate of sodium, 42. 
Classification of elements, 52, 64. 
Clay, 70, 229. 

„ ironstone, 72. 
Coal-gas for balloons, 9. 
Col>alty 143. 

analytical reactions of, 144. 
arsenide of, 143. 
-glance, 144. 
Coke, 14. 

Collection of gases, 5, 6. 
Collodion, 268. 
CoUodium, 268. 

„ flcxUt^ 268. 
Colloid bodies, 381. 
Combination, chemical, 19. 

„ by volume, 22. 

Combining proportions, 114. 
Combustion analysis for carbon and 
^ hydrogen, 372 et seq. 

„ analysis for nitrogen, 
375. 
Composition of bismuth salts, 161. 
„ of oils and fats, 125. 

Compound ointment, 110. 
Compounds, 19. 

„ of the elements. 26. 

Condy's disinfecting fluids, 36, 142. 
Conine, conicine, or conia, 262. 
Convolvulin, 273. 
ConTolvulinol, 273. 
Conylia, 202. 
Copper, 107. 

„ ammonio-sulphate of, 96. 
„ analytical reactions of, 108. 
„ antidotes to, 109. 
arseniate, 95. 
arsenite, 95. 
black oxide of, 108. 
in organic mixtures, detec- 
tion of, 289. 
„ pyrites, 107. 
,, quantitative estimation of, 

356. 
„ sulphate of, 107, 108. 
Copperas, blue, 74. 
„ green, 74. 
Corrosive sublimate, 110, 114. 
Cream of tartar, 27, 209. 
Creta, 57. 

„ prtgparata, 67. 
Crucibles, 30. 
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Crystallization, water of, 40, 
Crystalloid bodies, 381. 
Cupellation, estimation of silver by, 

361. 

Cupri sulphas^ 107. 
Cyanates, 217. 
Cyanic acid, 217. 
Cyanide of potassium, 181. 
Cyanides, quantitative estimation of, 
363. 
„ analytical reactions of me- 
tallic, 181. 

Cyanogen, 84, 181. 

Decimal weights, 317. 
Deflagration, 34. 

DeVry's process for estimating the 
purity of commercial quinine, 377. 
Dextrin, 265. 
Dialysis, 381. 
Diamond, 14. 
Diastase, 266. 
Digitalin, 272. 
Digitalinum^ 272. 
Digitaliretin, 272. 
Disinfectant, chlorine as a, 13. 
Disinfecting fluid, 41. 

„ fluid, Burnett's, 65. 

„ fluid, Condy's, 36. 

Dolomite, 60. 
Drugs, 3. 
Dynamic electricity, production of, 

66. 
Dynamicity, 25. 

Earthenware, 229. 

Earths, alkaline, 65. 

Elaterin, 272. 

Electricity, production of dynamic, 

66. 
Elementary particles, 21. 
Elements, 1, 3, 15. 

and their compounds, 2G. 
classificatitm of, 52, 6i4. 
etymolo^ of names of, 15. 
metallic, 4. 
non-metallic, 4. 
symbols of, 15. 
symbols, atomic values, 
and weights of the, 390. 
Emplastru7n cerati satoow, 193. 
„ ]diimbi, 12&. 

I, plimM iodidii 125« 
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Emulsin, 271. 
Epsom salt, 60. 
Equations, 21. 
Equiyalents, 24. 
Essence of mirbane, 285. 
Essential oil of garUc, 286. 

oil of meadow-sweet, 285. 
oil of mustard, 286. 
oil of winter-green, 285. 
Etching, 220. 
Ether, 277. 

„ nitrous, 279. 
Ethiop's mineral, 119. 
Ethyl, 276, 281. 

butjrate of, 285. 

iodide of, ^1. 

nitrite of, 276, 279. 

oenanthylate of, 285* 

pelargonate of, 285. 

sebacateof, 285. 

suberate of, 285. 

sulphate of, 276. 

zinc, 282. 
Ethylene, 286. 
Etymology of names of elements, 15. 
Eudiometry, 250. 
Evaporation of water, 31. 
Examinations of the Pharmaceutical 

Society of Ghreat Britain, 2. 
Explosions of gases, 8. 
Extracts, 305. 
Exiractum Saiumif 124. 

Fahrenheit*8 thermometer, 311. 
Fats and oils, composition of, 125. 
Fats &c., to determine the melting- 
point of, 313. 
Fermentation, 268. 
Fer rSduH, 82. 
Ferri argenia^ 75, 90. 

., carbonas saccharaia, 74. 
Ferric acetate, 78. 
„ chloride, 76, 77. 
„ nitrate, 81. 
oxide, 79. 

oxide from phosphates and 
oxalates, separation of, 246. 
salts, 72, 76. 

salts, analytical reactions of, 
83. 

Bulphocyanide, 84. 
Ferridcyanide of potassium, 219. 
Ferridcyanogen, 84. 
Ferri et ammonia dtras, 80^ 213. 
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Ferri et ammonia citraSf quantitative 
estimation of iron in, 354. 
„ ei quinia citras, 80, 256. 
„ oxidum magneticum, 80. 
„ peroxidum humidum, 78. 
„ peroxidum h^draittm, 78. 
„ phosphaSy 75. 
„ potaasiO'tartraSt 80. 
„ pulviSj 82. 
„ sulphas, 74. 
„ sulphas exsiccata, 74. 
„ sulphas granulata, 74. 
Ferrocyanide of potassium, 181, 218. 
Ferrocyanogen, 84, 218. 
Ferrous arseniate, 90. 
carbonate, 74. 
chloride, 76, 77. 
phosphate, 75. 
salts, 72, 73. 
salts, analytical reactions of, 

82. 
sulphate, 74. 
Ferrum redactum, 82. 

tartar atum, 211. 
tartaratum, estimation of 
iron in, 354. 
Filtering-paper, 57, 345. 
Flexible collodion, 268. 
Flint, 229. 
Flores einci, 68. 
Flowers of sulphur, 197. 
Fluid magnesia, 61. 
Fluoride of calcium, 54. 
Fluorides, 220. 
Fluor-spar, 54. 
Force, chemical, 19. 
Formic acid, 217. 
Formulas, 22. 

graphic, 69, 73, 120. 
Fousel oil, 284. 
Fi-ankland's graphic formula, 69, 73^ 

120. 
Fusel oil, 284. 

Fusibility of metals, table of the, 
314. 

Gklena, 122. 

„ argentiferous, 128. 
Galenical preparations of the British 

Pharmacopoeia, 305. 
Gallic acid, 232. 
Gklyanic test for mercury, 121. 
Galvanized iron, 65. 
Garlic, essential oil of, 286. 
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GaMiialjsis, 260. 
„ -bunien, 5. 
Gaaes and Tapoun, analyBu of, 310. 

„ collection of, 5, 6. 
Oaa for balloonB, coal-, 9. 
Gas-lampa, 6. 
Gaultheric acid, 286. 
German silyer, 65. 
Glacial aoetio add, 194. 
Glaas, 230. 
„ soluble, 230. 
„ tubes, to bend, 5. 
Glucose, 268. 
Glucosides, 271. 
Gluten and glutin, 264. 
Glycerine, 1&, 286. 
Glycerinum acidi carbolici, 126,. 286. 
acidigaUiciy 126. 
acidi tannici, 126, 232. 
amylif 126. 
boracis, 126, 192. 
Glyceryl, 286. 
Glycol, 286. 
Gold, 154. 

analytical reactions of, 155. 
coin, 154. 
jewellers', 164. 
leaf, 154. 

perchloride of, 155. 
GoBsypium, 267. 
Goulard's cerate, 124. 
„ extract, 124. 
„ water, 124. 
Graham's dialytic process, 881. 
Granite, 70. 
Granulated zinc, 7. 
Grape-suear, 268. 
Graphic formulsB, 69, 73, 120. 
Graphite, 14. 

Gravimetric analysis, 309, 344. 
Gravitation, 315. 
Green copperas, 74. 
„ iodide of mercury, 111. 
„ vitriol, 74. 
Grey powder, 110. 
Group tests, 86. 
Guaiaci resina, 273. 
Guaiacin, 273. 
Guaiacum, resin of, 273. 
Guaiaretin, 273. 
Guaiaretinic acid, 273. 
Gum-acacia, 59. 
„ -arable, 69. 
Gummate of calcium, 69. 
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Gun-cotton, 267. 
Gypsum, 54. 

Haematite, brown, 72. 

red, 72. 
Hardness of water, 207. • 
Heatk source of, 5. 
Heavy carbonate of magnesium, 
61. 
magnesia, 61. 
spar, 53. 
Heberden's ink, 84. 
Hellebore, 263. 
Hemlock, 262. 
Hubbuck's oxide of dnc, 68. 
Hydrargyri todidum rubmm, 1X8. 
iodidtem viride^ 111. 
nUratis, 113. 
oxidum rubrum, 116. 
perchloridum, 114. 
subchhridttm, 115. 
gulphasy 113. 
su^hureium cum sul' 
phurSf 119. 
Hydraryyrum onivnwniaium^ 118. 

„ cum creta, 110. 

Hydrated carbonateof magne8ium,62. 

„ peroxide of iron, 78. 
Hydrate of calcium, 66. 
„ potassium, 28. 

„ sodium, 39. 

Hydrates, composition of^ 28. 
Hydriodic acid, 178. 
Hydrobromic acid, 176. 
Hydrochloric acid, 13, 173. 

acid, analytical reac- 
tions of, 176. 
acid, antidote to, 176. 
acid in organic mix- 
tures, detection of, 
288, 291. 
acid in the liquid acid 
ofdifferentaen9ities, 
Table showing the 
amount of, 385, 
„ acid, volumetric esti- 
mation of, 334. 
Hydrocyanic acid, 181. 

acid, analytical .reac- 
tions of, 182. 
acid, antidotes to, 183. 
acid in organic mix- 
tures, detection <dt 
288,291. 
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Hjdrocjanic acid, yolumeiarie esti- 
mation of, 336. 
Hydroferridcyanic add, 219. 
Hydroferpocyanic acid, 218. 
Hydrofluoric acid, 220. 
Hydrogen, 7. 

combustion of, 8. 
explosion of, 8. 
in artificial light-pro- 
ducers, 9. 
lightness of, 9. 
preparation of, 7. 
properties of, 8. 
quantitative estimation 
of, in organic com- 
pounds, 372 et neq. 
salts of, 171. 
used for balloons, 9. 
Hydrometers, 323. 
Hydrosulphuric acid, 196. 
Hypochlorites, 222. 
Hypochlorite of calcium, 58. 
„ sodium, 41. 

Hypochlorous acid, 221. 
Hypophosphites, 222. 
Hypophosphorous acid, 222. 
Hyposulphites, 223. 
Hyposulphite of calcium, 178. 

„ sodium, standard 

solution of, 341. 
HypoBulpburous acid, 223. 

IndeUble ink, 130. 
Inhalation of chlorine, 12. 
Conine, 262. 
hydrocyanic acid, 182. 
Introduction, 1. 
Inverted sugar, 270. 
lodate of potassium, 34. 
Iodide of ethyl, 281. 
iron, 14, 76. 
lead, 124. 
potassium, 34. 
Iodides, 178. 

analytical reactions of, l79. 
of mercury. 111. 
quantitative estimation of, 
362. 
Iodine, 14, 178. 

standard solution of, 337. 
tincture of, 179. 
volumetric estimation of,342. 
water, 179. 
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lodUMf 178. 

Iron, 65, 72. 

acetate of, 78. 

analytical reactions of^ 82. 

arseniate of, 75, 90. 

arseniate of, volumetric esti- 
mation of, 340. 

black oxide of, 80. 

bromide of, 76. 

carbonate of, 74. 

cast, 72. 

galvanized, 65. 

hydrated peroxide of, 78. 

iodide of, 14, 76. 

magnetic oxide of, 72. 

magnetic oxide of, estimation 
of iron in, 340. 

nitrate of, 81. 

in officinal compounds, esti- 
mation of, 340. 

ore, magnetic, 72. 

ore, spa£hic, 72. 

ore, specular, 72. 

perchloride of, 76, 77, 81. 

pernitrate of, 81. 

peroxide of, 79. 

phosphate of, 75. 

phosphate of, volumetric esti- 
mation of, 340. 

from phosphates and oxalates, 
separation of peroxide of ,246. 

pyrites, 72. 

quantitative estimation of^ 354. 

and quinine, citrate of^SO, 256. 

saccharated carbonate of, 74. 

saccharated carbonate of. vo- 
lumetric estimation of, 340. 
-stone, clay, 72. 

sulphate of, 74. 

sulphide of, 76. 

wrought, 72. 
Isomerism, 266. 
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Jalapa retina, 273. 
Jalapin, 273. 
Jalapinol, 273. 
Jalapin resin, 273. 
Jaune brillant, 159. 

Kermes mineral, 99. 
Sanate of quinine, 255. 

Lactates, 224. 
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Lactic acid, 224. 
Lactoae,269. 
Lamps, gas-, 5. 
Lana pkUosophicat 68. 
iMd, 107, 122. 
,, acetate of, 123. 
„ analytical reactions of, 126. 
„ antidotes to, 127. 
„ carbonate of, 122. 
,, chloride of, 126. 
„ chromato of, 127. 
iodide of, 124. 
nitrate of, 124. 
oleato of, 125. 

in organic mixtures, detection 
of, 289. 
„ oxide of, 122. 
„ puce-coloured or peroxide of, 

124. 
„ quantitetiTeestimationof,360. 
„ red, 122. 

subacetato of, 123. 
suffar of, 123. 
sulphate of, 127. 
sulphide of, 122. 
„ tree, 128. 

Tolumetric estimation of solu- 
tions of acetate of, 331. 
white-, 122. 
Leadstone, 72. 
Lemon-chrome, 127. 
Lepidolite, 138. 
Light carbonate of magnesiA, 61. 

„ magnesia, 61. 
Lime, caustic, 55. 
„ chloride of, 58. 
„ slaked, 56. 
„ -water, 56, 
Limestone, 54. 

„ mountain-, 60. 
Liniment of mercury, 110. 
Lmimenium amTnonits, 126. 

„ calcis, 126. 
Liquids, specific grayity of, 315. 
„ ofiicinal, specific grayity of, 
322 
Litharge, 122. 
LUhks carbonas, 138. 

„ citras, 138. 
Lithium, 138. 

„ analytical reactions of, 138. 
carbonate of, 138. 
citrate of, 138. 
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Xithimn, urate of, 138. 
Litmus, 49. 

„ solution of, 332. 
Liyer of sulphur, 29. 
Idquor ammonuB, 23, 45. 

ommoniiB aeetatis, 45. 

ammonuB fortioTf 45. 

antimonii chhridy 97. 

anHnumii cJdoridi, estima- 
tion of antimony in, 356. 

arsmtcalis, 88. 

arsenici hydrochloricuSf 88. 

atropiigf 261. 

atropia sulphatiiy 261. 

bismutki et ammonuB ei- 
tratiSf estimation of bis- 
muth in, 357. 

caldSf 56. 

colds chiorata, 59. 

calcis saccharaius, 56. 

cMoH, 12, 175. 

ferri perchloridi fortwr^ Tt. 

ferri perchbridi foHior^ es- 
timation of iron in, 355. 

ferri pemitratis^ 81. 

ferri pemitraHSy estimation 
of iron in, 355. 

ferri persulpkatis^ 78. 

ferri persulphoHs, estima- 
tion of iron in, 355. 

hydrarayri nUratis aeidus, 
113. 

hydrargyri perchloridi, 115. 

iodi 179. 

lahia effervescenSy 138. 

magnesia carbonatis^ 61. 

morphia acetcUis, 254. 

morphia hydrochloratis, 
254. 

plumbi subacefafisj 123. 

plumbi suhacetaHs dilttius, 
124. 

potassa, 28. 

potassa effervescenSy 32. 

potassa permanffanatiSflil. 

soda, 39. 

soda arseniatis, 90. 

aoda chloratay 41. 

soda effervescenSy 41. 

atrychniay 260. 

zinci chloridi, 67. 
Loadstone or lodestone, 72. 
Looking-glasses, 150. 
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Zo^to hvdrarayri flam, 116. 
„ Ay^^rflr^yrin^a, 116. 
Lunar caustic, 130. 

Magnesia, 61. 

calcined, 61. 
fluid, 61. 

hydrated carbonate of, 62. 
MagnesuB, 61. 

carboTias, 61. 
carbonas leviSf 61. 
sulphas, 60. 
Magnesia levis, 61. 
Magnesite, 60. 
Magnesium, 60. 

analytical reactions 

of, 62. 
for analytical pur- 
poses, 93. 
and ammonium, ar- 

seniate of, 62. 
andammonium phos- 
phate of, 62. 
carbonate of, 60, 61. 
chloride of, 60. 
detection of, in pre- 
sence of barium 
and calcium, 63. 
quantitative estima- 
tion of, 352. 
separation from ba- 
rium and calcium, 
63. 
„ sulphate of, 60. 

Magnetic iron ore, 72. 

„ oxide of iron, 72. 
Magpie test for mercury, 121. 
Malachite, 107. 
Malate of atropine, 260. 
„ nicotine, 263. 
Malates, 225. 
Malic acid, 225. 
Malt, 266. 

Manganate of potassium, 36, 141. 
Manganese, 140. 

analytical reactions 

of, 142. 
black oxide of, 140. 
Ma'nganesii oxidum nigrum, 140. 
Manganous chloride, 141. 
Mannite, 270. 
Manufacturing chemists, 2. 
Marble, 54. 
Marking ink, 130. 
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Marl, 70. 

Marmot album, 64. 
Marsh's test for arsenicum, 91. 
Massicot, 122. 

Measurement of temperature, 310. 
Meconate of morpliine, 254. 
Medicines, analysis of, 250. 
Meerschaum, 229. 
Md, 270. 
„ boracis, 192. 
„ depuratum, 270. 
Melting-points, Table of, 314. 

„ of fats &c., to de- 

termine, 313. 
Memoranda^ analytical, 166. 
Mercuric chloride, 110, 114. 
salts, 110. 
salts, analytical reactions 

of, 117. 
sulphate, 113. 
Mercurous chloride, 110, 115. 
salts, 110. 
salts, analytical reactions 

of, 120. 
sulphate, 114. 
Mercury, 107, 110. 

amido-chloride of, 118, 
ammoniated, 118. 
ammonio-chloride of, 
118. 
„ analytical reactions of, 

116. 
antidotes to, 121. 
basic sulphate of, 1 14. 
black oxide of, 116. 
chloride of, 114. 
iodides of. 111. 
nitrates of, 112. 
in organic mixtures, de- 
tection of, 288, 289. 
oxides of, 115. 
oxysulphate of, 114. 
quantitatiye estimation 

of, 358. 
Bubchloride of, 115. 
sulphate of, 113. 
sulphide of, 110, 119. 
yellow oxide of, 116. 
Metallic elements, 4. 
Metals, 3. 

„ of minor Pharmaceutical 

importance, 137. 
„ quantitatiye estimation of, 
344. 
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Metals, Table of ibe fusibilify of, 

314. 
Metamerisiii, 267. 
Metantimonic acid, 98. 
Metaphosphorio acid, 225. 
Metastannio add, 152. 
Methylic tHoohol, 283. 
Methyl, salicylate of, 285. 
Metrical system of weights and mea- 
sures, itis relation to the English, 
320. 
Metrical system, weights and mea- 
sures of, 317, 318. 
Microsoopic examination of urinary 

sediments, 300. 
Milk sugar, 269. 
Mineral chamelecm, 142. 

„ kermee, 99. 
Minium, 122. 
Mirbane, essence of, 285. 
Misturaferri aroTnaficOf 84. 
,» ferri composita, 75. 
Mohr*B burette, 327. 
Molecules, 22. 
Morphia, 254. 

,, analytical reactions of, 254. 
Jdorphia acetaa, 254. 

„ hjfdrochloraSf 254. 
Morphine, 254. 

,, hydrochlorate of, 254. 
„ in organic mixtures, de- 
tection of, 288, 292. 
„ quantitatiye estimation 
of; 377. 
Mosaic ipold, 153. 
Mountam Hmestone, 60. 
Muciloffo acacuBf 59. 
„ amyl% 264. 
Mulder's process for estimating al- 
cohol, ^9. 
Murexid, 234. 
Mustard, essential oil of, 286. 

Nickel, 145. 

„ analytical reactions of, 146. 
„ arsenio-sulphide of, 145. 
Nicotine, niootina, mootylia, 263. 
Nihilum albums 68. 
Nitrate of barium, 53. 

bismuth, 160. 

iron, 81. 

lead, 124. 

mercury, 112. 
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Nitrate of potassium, 33, 184. 
silTcr, 129. 
silyer, standard solution 

of, 335. 
sodium, 184. 
strontium, 139. 
Nitrates, analytical reactions of, 187. 
„ quantitatXTC estimation o^ 
363. 
Nitre, 184. 

„ sweet spirit of, 227, 276. 
Nitric acid, 184. 

acid, antidotes to, 189. 
acid in organic mixtures, de- 
tection of, 288, 291. 
acid, Tolumetric estimation of, 

334. 
anhydride in the liquid add 
G« different den.<dties. Table 
showing the percentage of, 
384. 
Nitrite of ethyl, 279. 

„ potassium, 227. 
Nitrites, 227. 

„ ansMicalreactionsof,227. 
Nitrobenzol, 285. 
Nitrocellulose, 267. 
Nitrogen, 10. 

in the atmosphere^ 10. 
preparation of, 10. 
properties of, 11. 
quantitatiye estimation 
of, in organic com- 
pounds, 372 et seq. 
relatiye weight of, 11. 
Nitrous acid, 227. 
„ ether, 279. 
Nomenclature of salts, 32, 35. 
Non-metallic elements, 4. 
Non-metals, 3. 

Nordhausen sulphuric add, 203. 
Notes, analytical, 166. 
Nux vomica, 258. 

Officinal Hmuds, specific gravity of, 

subetances, volumetric es- 
timation of, 329, 334^ 
336, 338, 340, 342. 
Oil of bitter almonds, 271. 

„ bitter almonds, artificial, 285. 
Oils and fats, compodtion of; 125. 
Oils, volatile, 306. 
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Oleateoflead, 125. 
Olefiant gas, 286. 
Opal, 229. 
Opium, 254. 
Orange-chrome, 127. 
Organic analysia, 372. 

„ bases, 263. 
Orpiment, 88. 
Orthopbo^batoB, 226. 
Os ustum, 57. 
Oxalates, 207. 

analytical reactions of, 

207.^ 
from phosphates and 
ferric oxide, separa- 
tion of, 246. 
qosntitatiTe estimation 
of, 368. 
Oxalic add, 207. 

acid, antidotes to, 208. 
acid in organic mixtures, de- 
tection of, 288, 291. 
acid, standard solution of^329. 
Oxide of antimon J, 98. 
chromium, 149. 
copper, 106. 
iitm, black, 80. 
lead, 122. 
manganese, 140. 
mercury, 115. 
silrer, 130. 
tin, 152. 
sine, 68. 
Oxychloride of antimony, 98. 
4. 

in the air, 4. 
preparation of, 4. 
properties of, 6. 
quantitative estimation of, 
in organic compounds, 
372 et seq. 
solubility in water, 6. 
Oxysulphate of mercury, 114. 
Oxysulphide of antimcmy, 99. 

Paper for filtering, 57» 345. 
Particles, elementary, 21. 
Pearl-white, 161. 
Pentachloride of antimony, 98. 
Perchlorate of potassium, 190. 
Perehloride of iron, 76, 77, 81. 

„ platinimi, 156. 

Permanganate of potassium, 36, 141. 
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Pemitrate of iron, 81. 
Peroxide of iron, 79. 

„ iron, hydrated, 78. 

Petalitc, 138. 
Pewter, 97, 122, 150. 
Pharmaceutical cbranists, 2. 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great 

Britain, examinations of, 2. 
Pharmacy, 2. 
Pharaoh's serpent, 231. 
Phenic acid, 285. 

„ alcohol, 285. 
Phenol, 285. 
Phenyl, 285. 
Phenylamine, 286. 
Phosphate of ammonium, 46. 
calcium, 54, 57. 
iron, 75. 

magnesium and am- 
monium, 62. 
magnesium and am- 
monium from oxa- 
lates and f erne ox- 
ide, separation of, 
246. 
sodium, 58. 
Phosphates, analytical reactions of, 
214. 
quantitatiye estimation 
of, 369. 
Phosphites, 227. 

„ test for, 223. 
Phosphoric acid, 10, 213. 

add, quantitatiye estima- 
tion of free, 369. 
anhydride, 10. 
Phosphorous acid, 227. 
Phosphorus, 9, 213. 

„ combustion of, 10. 

,1 properties of, 10. 

Picric add, 286. 
Filula fern carboTiatia, 74. 
ferri iodidi, 16t 
hydrargyria 110. 
hydrargyri subchloridi compo- 

sita, 115. 
plumbi cum opio, 123. 
quinuBf 256. 
Pins, 151. 

Plaster of ammoniacom and mercury, 
110. 
mercury, 110. 
paris, 54. 
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PlatifitiiTii 156. 

analytical reactions of, 

157. 
and ammonium, chlo- 
ride of, 50, 158, 349. 
and potassium, chloride 

of, 37, 158, 348. 
black, 157. 
perchloride of, 156. 
residues, to recover, 158. 
spongj, 158. 
Plumbago, 14. 
PluTnbi acetaSf 123. 

carbonas, 123. 
iodidum, 124. 
nitraSf 124. 
oxidum, 122. 
subacetatiSf liquor ^ 123. 
Plumbic peroxide, 124. 
Focula envetica^ 97. 
JPodophyUi resina, 262. 
Poisons, detection of, in organic 

mixtures, 288 et aeq. 
Polymerism, 267. 
Potash, solution of caustic, 28. 

volumetric estimation of 

solution of, 331. 
-water, 32. 
Potassa caustica, 29. 

„ ml/phurata, 29. 
PotasscB acetas, 30. 

bicarbonaSy 31, 206. 
carbonaSj 27. 
chloras, ;35, 189. 
dtraSf 33. 
liquor^ 28. 
nitras, 33. 

permanffanaSy 36, 141. 
prussias fluvUf 181, 218. 
stUphaSy 33. 

sulphurattBy ungtcmtum, 29. 
tartras, 33, 210. 
tar&as acidCy 27, 209. 
Potassii hromidum^ 35. 

„ iodiduniy 34. 
Potassio-citrate of iron, 80. 

„ -tartrate of antimony, 99. 
„ -tartrate of iron, 80. 
Fota45siuxxi, 27. 

acetate of, 30. 
analytical reactions of, 

37. 
antimoniate of, 43. 
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Potassiiun, bicarbonate of, 31. 

bichromate of, 147. 

bromide of, 35, 176. 

carbonate of, 27. 

chlorate of, 35, 189. 

chloride of, 37. 

and platinum, chloride 
of, 37, 158. 

citrate of, 33. 

cyanide of, 181. 

ferridcyanide of, 219. 

ferrocyanide of, 181, 
218. 

-flame, 38. 

hydrate of, 28. 

iodate of, 34. 

iodide of, 34. 

manganate of, 36. 

nitrate of, 33, 184. 

perchlorate of, 190. 

permanganate of, 36, 
141. 

preparation of, 27. 

properties of, 27. 

quantitative estimation 
of, 344. 

red prussiate of, 219. 

and sodium, tartrate 
of, 41. 

sodium, and ammoni- 
um, separation of, 51 

in solutions of potash 
of different densities. 
Table showing the 
amount of oxide of, 
389. 

sources of, 27. 

sulphate of, 33. 

sulphide of, 29. 

sulphocyanate of, 230. 

tartrate of, 33. 

yellow prussiate of, 
181, 218. 
Powders, specific gravity of, 325. 
Precipitated chalk, 56. 

„ sulphur, 198. 

Precipitates, to wash, 56, 57. 
Preparations of the British Phar- 
macopoeia, chemical, 

307. 
„ of the British Pharma- 

copoeia, galenical,305. 
Prepared carbonate of calcium, 57. 
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' Prepared chalk, 57. 
Proportions, atomic, 112, 114. 
Proof spirit, 275. 
Proximate analysis, 372. 
Prussian blue, 181, 219. 
Prussiate of potash, red, 219. 

„ potash, yellow, 181, 
218. 
Prussia acid, 181. 
Puce-coloured oxide of lead, 124. 
Pulvis antimonialiSt 100. 
Purple of Cassius, 155. 

„ foxglove, active principle in, 
272. 
Putty-powder, 152. 
Pyrites, iron-, 72. 
Pyrogallic add, .233. 
PyroUgneous acid, 193. 
Pyrolusite, 140. 
Pyrophosphates, 229. 
Pyrophosphoric acid, 226, 229. 
Pyroxylic spirit, 283. 
Pyroxylin, 268. 

Quadrivalenoe, 25. 
Quantitative analysis, 308 e( seq. 
Quantivalence, 25. 
Quartz, 229. 
Quevenne's iron, 82. 
QuinuB sulphas, 255. 
Quinine, or quinia, 255. 

„ analytical reactions of, 256. 
„ citrate of iron and, 80. 
„ De Vry's process for esti- 
matmg, 377. 
disulphate of, 256. 
kinate of, 255. 
quantitative estimation of, 

376. 
sulphate of, 255. 
Quinine wine, 256. 
Quinquivalence, 25. 

Radicals, acidulous, 26, 171. 
alcohol-, 282. 

„ hasylous, 26, 171. 
Beactions, analyti(»I, 26. 

„ synthetical, 26. 
Bealgar, 86. 

Beaumur*s thermometer, 311. 
Bed haematite, 72. 

„ lead, 122. 
Beinsch's test for arsenicum., 91. 
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Belative weight of hydrogen and 

oxygen, 9. 
Besin of guaiacum, 273. 

jalap, 273. 

podophyllum, 262. 

scammony, 275. 
Bochelle salt, 33, 41, 210. 
Boll sulphur, 197. 
Buby, 70. 

Saccharated carbonate of iron, 74. 

carbonate of iron, volu- 
metric estimation of, 
340. 
SAocharine substances, 264. 
Saccharum lactis, 269. 

jpurificatum, 268. 
ustunit 270. 
SaUcin, 273, 

Salicyl, hydride of, 274, 285. 
Salicylate of methyl, 285. 
Salicylous acid, 285. 
Saligenin, 274. 
SalpruneUa, 185. 
Salt of sorrel, 207. 
Saltpetre, 184. 

Salts, action of the blowpipe on, 
244. 
action of heat on, 243. 
action of sulphuric acid on, 

243. 
ofammonium,volatilityof,50. 
analysis of insoluble, 241. 
constitution of, 185. 
formation of, 31. 
nomenclature of, 32, 35. 
physical properties of, 242. 
table of the solubility or in- 
solubility of, in water, 238. 
Scd-volatUe^ 46. 
Sand, 229. 
Sandstone, 229. 
Santonica, 274. 
Santonin, 274. 
Santoniretin, 274. 
Sajpo durttSf 126. 
„ mollis^ 126. 
Sapphire, 70. 
Sarcolactic acid, 225. 
ScamnumicB resina, 275. 
Scammonin, 275. 
Scammoniol, 275. 
Scammony, resin of, 275. 
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Scheele's green, 95. 
Science of chemistry, 2. 
Sediments, urinary, 296. 

„ urinary, microaoonic ex- 
aminations of, 300. 
Sexiyalenoe, 25. 
SiUca, 229. 

Silicate of calcium, 54. 
Silicates, 229. 

quantitatiye estimation 

of, 371. 
tests for, 230. 
I^licio acid, 229. 
Silver, 107, 128. 

ammonio-nitrate of, 96. 
analytical reactions of, 130, 

131. 
antidotes to nitrate of, 131. 
arseniate of, 95. 
arsenite of, 95. 
chloride of, 129. 
coinage, 129. 
by cupeUation, estimation 

of, 361. 
extraction of, 128. 
nitrate of, 129. 
oxide of, 130. 
quantitatiTe estimation of, 

360. 
standard solution of nitrate 

of, 335. 
sulphide of, 128. 
tree, 131. 

YolumetricestimBtion of,361 
Slaked lime, 56. 
Slate, 70. 
Smalt, 144. 
Soap, ammonium, calcium, hard, 

potassium, sodium, soft, 126. 
Soda-ash, 42. 
Soda, caustic, 39. 
Soda acetas, 40. 
arsenias, 90. 
bicarbonas, 206. 
carbonas^ 40. 
„ carbonas exsiccata, 40. 
cJUoratcB, liquor, 41. 
citro-tartras efferveaoens^ 42. 
liquor, 39. 
phosphaa, 58. 
sulphas, 175. 
tartarata, 41, 210. 
vdlerianas, 235. 
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Soda, solution of ehlorinated, 41. 
standard solution of, 3i33. 
valerianate of, 235. 
volumetric estimation of, 331. 
water, 41. 
Sodium, 39. 

acetate of, 40. 
acid carbonate of, 40. 
add tartrate of, 38. 
analytical reaetions of, 42. 
antimoniate of, 43. 
arsenate of, 89. 
arsenite of, 89. 
bicarbonate of, 40, 206. 
bromate of, 42. 
bromide, 42. 
carbonate of, 40, 205. 
carbonate of, manu&etnre 

of, 42, 205. 
chlorate of^ 43. 
chkMide of, 39. 
citrate o^ 42. 
-flame, 42. 
hydrate o^ 39. 
hypochlorite of, 41. 
hyposulphite of, 223. 
iodate of, 42. 
iodide of, 42. 
manganate of, 42. 
nitrate of, 184. 
permanganate of, ^ 
phosph^ of,. 58. 
potassium and ammo- 
nium, separation of, 
51. 
quantitative estimation of, 

348. 
salts, sourees of, 39. 
in solutions of soda of dif- 
• ferent densities, Table 
showing the amount of 
oxide of, 389. 
„ sulphate of, 175. 
Solder, 122, 150. 

Solids lighter than water, to take the 
specific gravity of, 326. 
„ to take the speeiflc gravitj of, 
323. 
Solubility or insolubility of salts in 

water, Table of, 23& 
Soluble glass, 230. 

substances, to take the spe- 
cific gravity of^ 325; 
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Sdlutionof acetate of ammomaTn,45. 
ammonia, 23. 
bromine, 177. 
chloride of antimony, 

97. 
chlorinated soda, 41. 
chlorine, 12. 
citrate of ammonium, 

46. 
litmus, 332. 
perchloride of iron, 76, 

81. 
pemitrate of iron, 

81. 
persulphate of iron, 

78. 
phosphoric acid, 10. 
potash, 28, 29. 
strychnine, 258. 
sulphjdrate of anmio- 
niiim, 47. 
Soot, 14. 
Source of heat, 5. 
Spar, fluor-, 54. 
„ heaTy, 53. 
Spathic iron-ore, 72. 
Specific grayity, 315. 

grayiiy of liquids, 315. 
gravity of officinal liquids, 

322. 
gravity of oxygen, 9. 
gravity of powders, 325. 
gravity of solids, 323. 
gravity of solids lighter than 

water, 326. 
gravity of soluble substances, 
325. 

Spectrum analysis, 251. 
Specular iron-ore, 72. 
Speculum metal, 150. 
Speiss, 145. 

Spirit, methylated, 283. 
proof) 275. 
pyroxylic, 283. 
of wine, 275. 
wood-, 283. 
SpiHtus €Btheri8 nitrosi^ 227 j 279. 
ammonia aromaticuSj 46. 
ammonuB fixtiduSf 46. 
rectificatitSj 275. 
tenuior, 275. 
Spodumene, 138. 
Spongy platinum, 156. 
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Standard solntion of hyposul- 
phite of sodium, 341. 
solution of iodine, 337. 
solution of nitrate of 

silyer, 335. 
solution of oxalic acid, 

329. 
solution of red chromate 

of potassium, 339. 
solution of soda, 333. 
solution of sulphuric 
add, 332. 
Stannate of sodium, 152. 
Stannic add, 152. 

chloride, 151. 
oxide, 150, 152. 
Stannous chloride, 151. 
Starch, 264. 

quantitatiye estimation of, 

379. 
-sugar, 270. 
Steel, 72. 
Stibium^ 97. 

Stoddart's test for quinine, 256. 
Stream-tin, 150. 
Strontianite, 139. 
Strontium^ 139. 

analytical reactions of, 

139. 
carbonate of, 139. 
nitrate of, 139. 
sulphate of, 139. 
Strychnine or sti^chnia, 258. 

analytical reactions of, 

259. 
in organic mixtures, de- 
tection of, 288, 292. 
Subacetate of lead, 123. • 
Sublimed sidphur, 197. 
Subnitrate of bismuth, 160. 
Substances readily deoxidized, quan- 
titative estimation of, 
337. 
„ readily oxidized, quanti 

tative estimation of, 341* 
Sucrose, 268. 
Sugar, 268. 

cane-, 268. 
grape-, 268. 
milk-, 269. 
of lead, 123. 

quantitatiye estimation of, 
378. 
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Sulphate of alaminium, 70. 

aluminium and am- 
monium, 70. 
barium, 53. 
calcium, M, 59. 
copper, 107, 108. 
iron, 74. 
lead, 127. 
magnesium, 60. 
mercury, 113. 
potassium, 33. 
sodium, 175. 
zinc, 66. 
Sulphates, 366. 

analytical reactions of, 

203. 
quantitatiye estimation of, 
366. 

Sulphethylic acid, 276. 
Sulphide of ammonium, 47. 
antimonj, 97. 
arsenicum, 94. 
iron, 75. 
lead, 122. 
mercury, 119. 
potassium, 29. 
zinc, 65, 68. 
Sulphides, quantitatiye estimation 

of, 364. 
Sulphites, 200. 

analytical reactions of, 

200. 
quantitatiye estimation 
of, 366. 
Sulphocyanate of iron, 183. 
Sulphocyanic add, 230. 
Sulphocyanide of iron, 84. 
Sulphocyanogen, 84. 
Sulphovinic acid, 276. 
Sulphur, 13, 197. 

adulteration of, 199. 
analytical reactions of, 

199. 
estimation of, 365. 
Sulphurated potash, 29. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, 47, 196. 
Sulphur, flowers of, 197. 
Sulphuric acid, 201. 

acid, antidotes to, 204. 
acid, fuming, 203. 
acid, Nordhausen, 203. 
acid in organic mixtures, 
detection of, 288, 291. 
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Sulphuric acid, standard solution of, 
332. 
„ acid and sulphuric anhy- 
dride in dilute acid 
of different densities. 
Tables showing the per- 
centage of, 383. 
acid, yolumetrio estima- 
tion of, 334. 
Sutphuris ioduTfiy 179. 
Sulphurous acid, 14, 199. 

„ acid, yolumetric estima- 

tion of, 338. 
Sulphur, precipitated, 198. 
Sulphur pracipiiatumf 198. 
Sulphur, roll, 197. 
Sulphur siiblimatum, 197. 
Sulphur, sublimed, 197. 
Sulphydrate of ammonium, solution 

of, 47. 
Sulphydric acid, 196. 
Superphosphate of lime, 213. 
SupposUoria acidi tannicif 232. 
„ morphia, 254. 

„ plumhi subaceiatiSy 123. 

Sweet spirit of nitre, 227, 276, 279. 
Symbols of elements, 15, 22. 
Symbols, illustration of chemical ac- 
tion by, 20. 
Sympathetic inks, 145. 
Synaptase, 271. 
Syrup of iodide of iron, 15. 
Syrupus ferriiodidi, 16. 

ferri phosphatis, 75. 
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Tannic acid, 231. 
Tanning, 231. 
Tartarated antimony, 99. 
Tartar, cream of, 27, 209. 
emetic, 99, 209. 
emetic, estimation of anti- 
mony in, 356. 
Tartaric acid, 209. 
Tartrate of ammonium, 50. 

antimony and potas- 
sium, 99. 
potassium, acid, 27, 

38. 
potassium, neutral, 33. 
potassium and sodium, 

41. 
sodium, 38. 
Tartrates, 209. 
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Tartrfttes, analytical reactions of. 210. 
„ Tolumetrio estimation of, 
332,335. 
Temperature, measurement of, 310. 
Test-tube, 4. 
Theine, 263. 
Theriaca, 270. 
Thermometers, 310. 

> Fahrenheit's, 311. 
Celsius's, 311. 
Centigrade, 311. 
„ Beaumur's, 311. 

Thermometric scales, conversion of 

degrees of, 312. 
Tin, 150. 

analytical reactions of, 152. 
antidotes to, 153. 
block, 150. 
„ chloride of, 151. 
„ dropped or grain, 150. 
Tin foil, 150. 
plate, 151. 
prepare-liquor, 152. 
„ -stone, 150. 
„ -tacks, 151. 
Tincfura ferri acetatis, 78. 

ferri percMoridif 77. 
iodi 179. 
quinuBf 256. 
Tin-white cobalt, 144. 
Tobacco, 263. 
Toxicolog, 288. 
Treacle, 270. 
Triphane, 138. 
Trivalence, 25. 
Trochisci acidi tanniciy 232. 
bismuthij 161. 
ferri redacti, 82. 
morphitBy 254. 
morphuB et ipecacuanha^ 

254. 
potasatB chloratis, 190. 
soda IricarhonoHs, 41. 
Tubes for collecting gases, 6. 
Tubes, glass, to bend, 5. 
Tumbull's blue, 219. 
Turpeth mineral, 114. 
Type-metal, 97, 122. 

Ultimate analysis, 372. 
Unguentum aconitits, 260. 

,. antimonii tartaroH, 99. 

„ atrojpiigf 261. 
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Unguentum cadmii iodidi, 159. 
cerussat 123. 
hydrargyria 110. 
hydrargyri ammaniafi, 

119. 
hydrargyri iodidi ru' 

bri, lis. 
hydrargyri nitratis, 

113. 
hydrargyri oxidi rw 

bri, 116. 
hydrargyri subchloridi, 

115. 
iodi, 179. 

plumbi acetatis, 123. 
plumhi carbonatis, 123. 
plumbi iodidi, 125. 
plumbi suhacetatis com- 

posUum, 124. 
potassee sulphurata, 29. 
mlphuria todidi, 179. 
zincif 68. 
Units of affinity, 30. 
Univalence, 25. 
Urate of lithium, 138. 
Urates, 234. 
Urea, artificial, 217. 
Uric acid, 233. 
Urinary calculi, 296. 

„ calculi, examination of, 303. 
„ sediments, 298. 
„ sediments, microscopical 
examination of, 300. 
Urine, 234, 296. 

Valerianate of sodium, 235. 
zinc, 68, 235. 
Valerianic acid, 234. 
Vapor acidi hydrocyanici^ 182. 
• „ cUori^ 12. 
„ conia, 262. 
„ iodi, 178. 
Vegetable substances, 252 et scq, 
reratria,26S. 
Veratrine or Veratria, 263. 
Vermilion, 120. 
Vinegar, 193. 
Vinegar of oantharides, 193. 

„ squills, 193. 
Vinum antimonialey 99. 
„ ferri, 80. 
„ ferri citratis, 80. 
„ quinicB, 256. 
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Vitriol, blue, 74. 107. 
„ green, 74. 
„ white, 74. 
Volatile oils, 306. 

Volatility of salts of ammonium, 50. 
Volume, oombinatioii by, 22. 
Vbliiinetxic analysis, 300, 327. 

estimation of acetate of 

lead, 331. 
estunation of acetates, 

335. 
estimation of acetio acid, 

334. 
estimation of acids, 333. 
estimation of alkalies, 

328. 
estimation of alkaline 
* carbonates, 33L 
estimation of ammonia 

solutions, 330. 
estimation of arseniate of 

iron, 340. 
estimation of arseniate of 

sodium, 336. 
estimation of arsmie and 

arsenical 8olutions,338. 
estimation of borax, 331. 
estimation of bromides, 

363. 
estimation of bromide of 

potaMiom, 336. 
eshmation of chlorides, 

362. 
estimation of chlorinated 

lime, 342. 
estimation of chlorinated 

soda, 342. 
estimation of dalorine, 

342. 
estimation of citrate of 

potassium, 332. 
estimation of citrates, 

335. 
estimation of cranides, 

36a 
estimation of hydrochlo- 
ric acid, 334. 
estimation of hydrocy- 
anic add, 336. 
estimation of iodides, 

362. 
estimation of iron, mag- 
netic oxide of, 340. 
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Voliunetric estimation of nitric 
acid, 334. 
„ estimation of officinal 
compounds, 329, 334, 

336, 338, 340, 342. 
estimation a£ phosphate 

of iron, 340. 
estimation of potash, 331. 
estimation of saccharated 

carbonate of iron, 340. 
estimation of silver, 361. 
estimation of soda, 331. 
estimation of sugar, 378. 
estimation of sulphides, 

364. 
estimation of sulphites, 

366. 
estimation of sulphuric 

acid, 334. 
estimatk>n of sulphurous 

acid, a38. 
estimation of tartrates, 

332,335. 
solutions, 329, 333, 335, 

337, 339, 341. 
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Washing-bottle, 34S. 

Water-bath, 348. 

Water of crystallization, 40. 

„ crystallization, quantitative 
estimation of, 371. 
Water, evaporation of, 31. 

„ formation of, expressed by 
symbols, 20. 
Water-oven, 346. 
Weighing-tubes, 345. 
Weights, atomic, 23. 

„ balanoe, 316. 
Weights and measures of the metric 
or decimal system, 317, 
318, 320. 
and measures of the British 
Pharmacopoeia of 1867, 
319. 
Weight, specific, 315. 
White arsenic, 86. 
„ lead, 122. 
„ precipitate, 118. 
„ vitriol, 74. 
Whiting, 57. 
Witherite, 63. 
Wood-charcoal, 58. 
[spirit, 283. 
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Wrought iron, 72. 


Zinc, oxide of, 68. 




, , quantitative estimation of,35 




„ sulphate of, 65, 66. 


Yeast, 268. 


„ sulphide of, 65, 68. 




„ valerianate of, 68, 235. 




Zi7tci acetasy 67. 


Zaffre, 144 


„ carbonaSf 67. 


Zinc, 65. 


„ dUoridiy liqiwr, 67. 


„ acetate of, 67. 


„ ckloridumy 66, 67. 


„ anal)'lical reactions of, 68. 


„ oxidum, ^. 


„ antidotes to, 69. 


„ st^^Aos, 66, 67. 


„ carbonate of, 65, 67. 


„ unguentum, 68. 


„ chloride of, 66. 


„ valerianaSf 68, 235. 


Zinc-ethyl, 282. 


Zincum, 65. 


Zinc, granulated, 7. 


„ granulatumy 7. 



THE END. 
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